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Beginning Northward, Ho!—By John T. Rowland 





How Daniel Boone’s 
Eagle Eye Saved 
an Empire forOurFlag 


Tue siege of Boone’s borough had lasted for over a 
week. In the woods around the little backwoods fort, 
a thousand howling savages carried on the most pro- 
longed attack ever known in the history of Indian 
warfare. 

Daniel Boone was resolved that the little outpost 
must not be taken. Not only would the little band of 
thirty Americans with their wives and children be 
tortured and probably slaughtered, but with the fall 
of the fort would pass the only hold the struggling 
American nation had on this western country. It was 
during the Revolutionary War, and this newly-settled 
territory must not be allowed to pass under an alien flag. 

The situation was critical. Men were falling all 
around him. A savage marksman armed with a good 
rifle had secured a position in a nearby tree that over- 
looked the inside of the stockade. He had gained a 
position where he was able to shoot with but the 
smallest exposure of himself. 

Among those he had hit was Boone’s own daughter. 
When Boone finally located the position of the sharp- 
shooter, he mounted the ramparts, and the instant the 
sniper showed the top of his head, he fired. 

The hidden marksman, struck squarely in the middle 
of the forehead, fell from the tree like a squirrel. He 
proved to be a runaway slave who had joined the 
savages. The distance carefully measured afterward, 
was nearky 200 yards. A wonderful shot that turned the 
tide of battle into eventual victory. 


The American tradition still lives, but today boys who 
want to become crack shots, practice with the Daisy 
Air Rifle. You can be one of thousands of American boys 
who have learned to shoot with the Daisy. 

You can have today the finest Daisy ever made—the 
new Daisy Pump Gun, for only $5.00. A straight-shoot- 
ing» smooth-working 50-shot repeater, built like the 
rifles used by big-game hunters. Ask your nearest dealer 
to show you this and other Daisy models, priced from 
$1.00 to $5.00. 

We have published the Daisy Manual, to teach boys 
the care and use of a rifle. You can have a copy free; 
write for it today. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Be sure to use Bulls Eye Steel Shot. The cheapest, 
truest, handiest shot for all air rifles. 


For Rainy-Day Shooting 


When bad weather drives you indoors, you ca 
have a lot of fun shooting if you have a Daisy 7 
Made of sheet steel, it folds to fit the pocket and 
quickly set up in the house, attic, basement, b. ‘ 
garage. Patented device stops the shot from 

If your dealer cannot supply it, sent prepaid 
address on receipt of 50 cents. Extra cards 25c p 
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THE 
BRITANNICA 
WILL TELL YOU 


Thousands of things 
you should know 
about... 
Chemistry's Wonders 
Adventure 
Automobiles and Boats 
Airplanes 

The Care of Pets 
Fishing and Trapping 
Great Heroes 

History 

Exploration 

Wireless 

Camping out 

Fancy Skating 

Stamp Collecting 
Taxidermy 
Engineering 
Conjuring 

Sports and Games 
Musical Instruments 
Gems and Jewels 
Swimming 

Boxing and Fencing 
Wild Game 
Inventions 

Sailing and Rowing 
Far Countries 
Electricity 

Flowers 

Birds and Beasts 
Television 

Acting 

Clouds and Stars 
Talking Pictures 

The Arctic 

The Tropics 
Navigation 

Jungles and Prairies 
Winds and Tides 
Natural History 

How to DO things 
How to MAKE things 
How to KNOW things 








Every Home with a Boy 
needs the New BRITANNICA 


NOW AT A BIG BARGAIN 


HETHER he’s buying a new 

football, or a chest of tools, or a 
book to read, the wide-awake boy is 
keen to get his money’s worth. 

That’s why we believe many boys will 
be interested in the most fascinating 
set of books ever published—the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica in twenty- 
four brilliantly illustrated volumes. 

For these volumes are not only the 
sort of books that give boys the informa- 
tion they want and make the search for 
facts a big adventure, but they can be 
bought today at a wonderful bargain. 

You get your money’s worth many 
times over. 


How this Bargain is Possible 


The reason for the new low price of the 
new Britannica is an interesting story 
the alert-minded boy will appreciate. 

Recently, throughout the world, the 
cost of making things has gone down for 
those who could afford to make a Jot of 
the same things—even books, since the 
more of the same books you print the less 
you need pay for each one of them. 

But, first, it takes courage—and a lot 
of money—to print a lot of books. You’ve 
got to know that your books are good 
ones and that people need them and will 
buy them. 


Everybody Needs the Useful 
Britannica 


That’s one thing we know about the 
new Britannica, and that’s why we’ve 
printed so many more new sets than 
usual that the total number has been 
equalled only once before since the 
Britannica began away back in 1768. 


We printed so many volumes of the 
Britannica that if you piled them one on 
top of the other they’d reach 60 times 
higher than the Empire State Building 
of New York, the tallest building in 
the world. 


The Giant Presses Save 
You Money 


Giant presses have been working day 
and night, printing thousands of volumes 
of the Britannica. And the more and 
more our presses printed, the less folk 
need to pay for the set. 


It’s a bargain nobody can afford to 
miss. It’s a bargain we can’t promise for- 
ever. We don’t know whether we can 
ever again charge so little for a set of 
books which can help you so much with 
your lessons—which are so much fun 
reading or looking at—which will help 
and entertain you whether you are inter- 
ested in sports, travel, history, explora- 
tion, airplanes, the stars—indeed, any- 
thing you can think of. 


Send for 62-page 
Free Booklet 


Send for the 62-page free il- 
lustrated booklet and you’ll 
find out all the details about 
the new 

Britannica, 

its thou- 

sands of 

pictures, 

its hun- 

dreds of 

maps and 

how you 

can buy 

it, under 

our new Thrift 

Plan, for only a 

few cents a day. 


For Parents to Read 


There is in the new and completely re- 
vised 14th Edition of the Britannica, an 
inexhaustible wealth of entertainment, 
profit and sound satisfaction, for every 
member of the family—for children at 
home and at school, and for adults. 

It is the “‘highest general authority,” 
written by the world’s foremost authori- 
ties—an incomparable source of practical 
and cultural information for man, woman 
and child. 


This investment of a lifetime—now at 
a remarkable bargain price—will not 
only help you get the most out of life, but 
it will help your children arm themselves 
against the trials of adulthood. A pro- 
gressive education increases the income. 

And what boy wouldn’t like to have 
a set of the new Britannica—with its 
entertaining text and its colorful illus- 
trations? 


$S Down and $§ a Month 


It has never before been so easy to own 
the Britannica. Our Thrift Plan favors the 
pocketbook. An initial payment of only $5 
down is required to bring the books to 
your home. The balance is payable in a 
few monthly instalments of $5 or more, 
as you wish. 


SS 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, your 
62-page illustrated booklet with color plates and maps from 
the new Britannica, together with full particulars of the new 
low price offer representing a saving of many dollars. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 
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Marx TWAIN once said: “Everybody’s always complaining about the weather, but 
nobody ever does anything about it.” 

During all these days when there aren’t jobs enough to go around, and when every 
dollar has to go farther than it ever did before, it seems as though the depression is a good 
deal like the weather: everybody talks a lot about it, but very little real action seems to 
result. 

However, try reading Leonard K. Smith’s story called It Started with Shingles. It has 
a suggestion that is pretty vital. In towns where anything of that sort starts—and the 
action might just as well start with the boys of the community as anywhere else—things 
get a whole lot better. 

BOYS’ LIFE is glad to be able to present, once in a while, a really constructive story 
of this sort. 

See what you think about it. 


F, AFTER reading It Started with Shingles you want an exciting aviation story for 
straight entertainment, try Flying Blind. 


O# SAIL up toward the ice-packs of the frozen North in oe T. Rowland’s new 
serial, Northward, Ho! The suspense of the story will take the place of that furnished 
by Drake’s Sword, since last November. 


[N THIS issue you get Sol Metzger’s pointers on wrestling. With it, and one more 
article that he wrote for us last month, the long series of athletic articles that he wrote 
and illustrated for you himself comes to an end. In his death, that occurred since the 
February issue of the magazine went to press, both the readers and editors of BOYS’ 
LIFE lose a valued contributor, and a personal friend. 


OU’LL be interested in Mr. West’s article on Boy Scout heroism. The incidents 

described are selected from—literally—hundreds of such cases. A somewhat larger 
collection is making its appearance in the form of a book, from which these particular 
examples are chosen. 


HERE are two other kinds of articles in this issue. We miss our guess completely 

if you don’t find, in the extracts from Washington’s own diary, written when he was a 
boy in his ‘teens, a brand-new picture of the Father of His Country. At least we did. 
And in Elephant Hunt! you'll find all the thrill and entertainment-value of outright 


fiction. 











wrt do you know about eagles? 

Possibly you’ve heard that they live for years and years; some are supposed to 
have lived to be nearly a hundred years old. A pair of eagles will keep the same nest, 
decade after decade. 

Around these facts Ben East has woven a story of eagles that we think is outstandingly 
good. We like it so well, and we feel sure that you'// like it so well, that we had Charles 
Livingston Bull draw the cover that we’re going to use for the April issue to go with it. 


you may have read Fog Marston, and other aviation stories that we’ve published during 
the last year or so, by Burr Leyson. If you have, you know how hair-raising aviation 
can be. Captain Leyson is himself an old army pilot, and for a time “pulled mail” on the 
New York-to-Boston run. Next month we'll publish the most exciting story he’s sent us 
yet: The Phantom Monoplane. 


OTE FAIR is the story of a snag-boat on the Mississippi River. It combines informa- 
ion with blood-tingling adventure—the business of destroying great snags that menace 
navigation after a flood, and the danger of a man jolted overboard, unseen by his com- 
panions, close to where he will be sucked under by the whirling blades that drive the ship! 


HEN there’ll be Old Roarer, a story of the steel mills by Raoul F. Whitfield. It’s the 

beginning of a series that we'll give you from time to time, so it has to be good— 
because we want you to like it so well that you won’t be satisfied until you get the rest. 
And we'll wager you will. 


GENERAL HOWE’S DOG will be the first story in the magazine for April. An outpost 

of the Continental Army, a redcoat sniping at him from across the valley, and a luck- 
less pup roaming around in between! Russell Gordon Carter wrote it. It’s the third of 
the series of Washington Bicentennial pieces that we started with Out of Defeat in the 
February issue. 
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ADVERTISING POLICY 


Advertisements, to be acceptable for Scout Publications, must, in 
addition to meeting the standards in general use by publishers of 
high-grade periodicals and other advertising media: 

(1) Justify the belief that the advertiser will actually receive a 
fair business return on his investment and that the advertisement 
will not merely be an indirect expression of interest in or serve as a 
contribution to the cause of Scouting. 

(2) Deal with a service or product which it is believed will render 
some service to the readers of the publication or purposes of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

(8) Avoid involving the use of boys as Scouts, or in the uniform of 
Scouts, as salesmen of products or services; further, that in all cases 
the product or service must have merit warranting the purchase 
price, and the project shall not involve capitalizing the Scout Move- 
ment, or encourage the boy appealing for response because of sympathy 
or the belief that Scouting will be helped, rather than because the 
article or service is desired on its merits. 

RENEWALS.—If your magazine comes with a renewal order blank 
enclosed it means your subscription has expired. Tear off the address 
on the renewal wrapper and send it with $2.00, the price of a renewal 
subscription, to BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New York, so you will 
not have to miss a copy. Postage is prepaid to all parts of the United 
States and Possessions, and also Mexico and Cuba. Canadian postage 
is 25c, and foreign postage 50c, a year. When writing about your 
subscription, please always mention the order number which appears 
on the wrapper, and the date your subscription expires. This will 
| us to serve you promptly. Friends of the Boy Scouts of America 
will confer a favor by reporting to the Business Manager any reliable 
dealer not selling BOYS’ LIFE. 

When a change is made in your address be sure to advise BOYS’ 
LIFE immediately so that we may correct our records and insure 
delivery of future copies due on your subscription. 

BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine. Published monthly by 
the Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 20 
Cents a Copy. Two Dollars a Year. March, 1932. Vol. XXII, No. 3. 
Copyright, 1982, by the Boy Scouts of America. Entered as second 
class matter, July 19, 1912, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for special rate postage 
provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, June 13, 1918. 
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NORTHWARD, HO/ 8 


A BUNCH of former Sea 
Scouts just out of college 
seek adventure. They find it in 
the far north. 


PART I 


HEN Jimmy Rand entered the ward- 
room to join the old afterguard of the Sea 
Scout training schooner, Widgeon, he found 
alugubrious-looking crowd. Spike Mason 
and Johnny Green had just graduated from Dart- 
mouth and were looking for jobs; Tiny Thompson, 
after covering himself with glory as all-American guard 
for two consecutive years, had bidden Lake Cayuga a 
last farewell, and John Green had finished at Tech 
and .accepted a job in the physics department at 
Yale. For the moment all were free, and they had 
been drawn by a potent instinct to revisit their happy 
floating home of former years. Altogether there were 
ten, practically of an age, who were facing their first 
contact with the hard realities of the world. 
“No cruise for us this summer, skipper,” said 
Johnny Green. 
“T’ll do mine in the subway,’ Thompson opined 
with an attempt at a grin. 
Jimmy Rand drew a deep breath. “Fellows, that’s 
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just what I’ve come to talk to you about.. How 
would you all like to make a voyage to the Arctic in a 
real, honest-to-goodness sailing ship?” 

There was a moment of complete silence. Then: 
“How? Foolish question ten-million-and-oneth!” 
Spike Mason burst out. 

“Skipper, why torture our souls with dreams of 
Paradise?” Tiny Thompson put in. “Don’t you 
realize that all vour former side-kicks are about to 
become Serious Workers in the World of Affairs?” 

“That’s just the point,” Jimmy Rand countered. 
“T’ve nothing against business—necessary evil and 
all that—but this is a chance no fellow with our train- 
ing ought to miss. Sort of thing you'll remember all 
your life; and once you have started in business it 
isn’t going to be easy to take a summer off. Further- 
more, this cruise won’t cost you a cent; in fact, you'll 
earn money—thirty dollars a month, and found.” 

“What is this packet, Jimmy; your dad’s new 
schooner yacht?” 

Rand grinned a bit sheepishly, for while his father 
was a famous yachtsman Jimmy preferred to be 
identified as a seaman, first and last. “‘No,”’ he replied 
in a half-embarrassed tone, “I’m afraid the Kestrel 
would not be equal to a party like this. The ship in 
question is a four-masted coasting schooner that has 
been chartered to carry a cargo of steel rails to Fort 
Churchill, on the west shore of-Hudson’s Bay, for a 
railway the Canadian Government is building.” 


By midnight the 
schooner was off 
Scatari. Lars 
altered her 
course to pass 
through Cabot 
Straight 


y John T. Rowland 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY H. A. BURNE 


**Ha, a real old ballyhoo!”’ said Grey, who hailed 
from down East. 

““She’s a fine vessel,” Rand retorted with some 
warmth. “People don’t realize it, but these big four- 
and five-masted schooners of the present day are larger 
and in some respects better ships than the famous old 
clippers we hear so much about. The Frank M. Putney 
is big, even for her class. She is 185 feet long between 
perpendiculars, and draws 17 feet of water, loaded deep. 
She was built.down in Maine, where they still know 
how to work in wood. Her keel, keelson, frames, dead- 
wood, and even the waterways along her planksheer, 
are of solid oak; and each of her masts is a stick of 
Oregon pine ninety-five feet long from step to cap. 
Her cabin is finished in quartered oak and is larger and 
more comfortable than that of any yacht. It has a 
bath-room fifteen feet long, with a seven-foot tub.” 


” OW do you come to know all about her, 
Jimmy?” Spike Mason asked. 

*T’ll tell you,” said Rand. “Her skipper is a husky, 
big Norwegian from Tromsoé—Lars Hansen, by name. 
He’s a great pal of Neuman’s, on the Kestrel. Last 
night he paid us a visit and was telling Dad all about 
his troubles in shipping a crew. It seems no sailor- 
man will tackle a voyage like that any more; steam- 
boating and yachting have ruined the breed. Lars 
was wondering if he could get a bunch of college men 
to take a chance.” 
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The “Putney’s” owners would never have chartered her without an old Viking like Lars in command 


“Golly, what a lark!” said Johnny Green. 

“It won't be any cinch,” Jimmy warned. “In 
fact, it’s a pretty tough voyage to tackle under sail 
alone. The Putney’s owners would never have char- 
tered her without an old Viking like Lars in command. 
I don’t believe they could have gotten any one else to 
attempt it at all. You go north the length of the 
Labrador and then up Hudson’s Strait. There’s no 
chart to speak of, but plenty of ice and fog. And the 
compass plays funny tricks down that way. However, 
it doesn’t seem to bother Lars at all, if only he can ship 
a good crew. He has a fine cook and a passable mate. 
Ten men are all he needs, because those vessels are 
fore-and-aft rigged, and while the sails are big and 
tremendously heavy, they are hoisted by a steam 
winch—which also is used to handle cargo and get the 
anchors. All the men do is to hand, reef and steer.” 

There followed a minute of silence while this was 
sinking in. 

“Do you know,” said Johnny Green at length, “I 
think it would be a bigger stunt to take that old 
wind-wagon to the Arctic, just as they used to do it 
years ago, than to go on one of these modern expedi- 
tions with radio and all the comforts of home. Tm 
for it—for one. The job can wait till fall.” 

“Well,” Rand answered, “I’m all for it too, and I 
hope some of you Scouts will sign on. With three 
former mates and a sprinkling of bosuns and other 
ratings who have all had training at sea, we ought to 
make good easily enough. The Putney is sailing from 
New York to-day with a scratch crew for Halifax. 
That’s where she loads the rails for Churchill, and 
while there Lars hopes to collect a regular crew. 
My plan is to take the steamer down to-morrow and 
be in Halifax waiting on the pierhead when he arrives. 
You birds think it over and let me know in the A. M. 
watch what you decide. Boat sails at five. Toodle-de- 
doo, I’ve got to shove off now and get the old sea-bag 
packed!” 

He waved to them as he turned toward the com- 
panionway and made for the deck. 


HE result was that when Lars Hansen nosed his 

big four-master in past Sambro Ledges through the 
usual pea-soup fog he found the city of Halifax agog 
for his arrival. This was chiefly on account of, the 
crew awaiting him at the best hotel. When Lars cast 
his .eyes over a list of their names, printed under 
four-inch headlines in the Halifax Journal, a copy of 
which was tossed aboard by the tug that helped him 
berth, the big Norseman’s optics figuratively hung out 
on his cheeks. 

*T’m hittin’ the beach if that mob o’ swells comes 
aboard,” said the mate, with trimmings we may as well 
omit. 

Lars groaned as he weakly motioned the tug to 
breast him in alongside. 

Lined up on the stringpiece of the wharf were some 
young men with happy, sunburnt faces and old 
clothes. They caught the schooner’s lines and made 
them fast. Lars noticed that they moved about five 
times as fast as the usual waterside bum. “Oof!” 


he muttered. “If only I had a crew of men like dat!” 

‘Captain Hansen, sir?” the leader of the group sang 
out. 

“Ya, dot’s my name,” grumbled Lars. 

“We're the crew your owners selected, sir,” was 
the young man’s amazing response. “May we come 
aboard now, sic? Our stuff is all here on the wharf.” 

Lars Hansen blinked three times and made gurgling 
noises in his throat. He stared up at the bronzed and 
stalwart young men regarding him with friendly 
animation. Next to their splendid physiques, he was 
struck by their intelligent faces and decidedly practical 
clothes. 

“*My owners?” gasped Lars. “Dere must be some 
mistake— Come up wit’ me to de Shipping Master’s 
office, quick!” 

He scrambled up on the wharf, assisted by two of the 
new crew, who saw nothing improper in seizing their 
skipper by the arms. 

“By Gott,” Lars chuckled, “I need no steam-winch 
wit’ you boys on board!” 

He turned toward the nonplussed mate. “Hey, 
Mister,” he called down, “turn dat scum to and scrub 
de forecastle inside. Burn up de mattresses and souse 
her wit’ bug powder, good.” 

The crowd of interested onlookers raised a cheer. 

With his escort of ten star athletes from Yale, 
Harvard, Dartmouth, Princeton and Cornell, Captain 
Hansen charged up the wharf. The Shipping Com- 
missioner’ prepared the articles for them to sign. 
When this formality was over and the young men 
were legally bound to him for “‘a voyage into Hudson’s 
Bay and return to a U. S. port,” Lars drew a deep 
breath and exhaled a:sigh that sounded like a killer- 
whale breathing. 

“Now, boys,” he said briskly, “get your dunnage 
and go aboard de ship. Report to de mate for duty.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the chorus. Lars winked 
solemnly at the commissioner ere he turned on his 
heel and marched off. 

It was evening when Capt. Lars Hansen returned on 
board. - Part of the time he had spent attending to the 
ship’s business, but for a considerable period he sat 
comfortably on a bench in the beautiful Public 
Gardens, watching the swans and now and then 
chuckling to himself. 


AY THE gate to the Gardens, as he was going out, 
he came face to face with a breathless reporter. 
Heard the news, C —-,. this one cried. 
“*T ain’t heard not’ing, yet. 

““Your mate’s in the hospital with a broken wrist 
and all your original crew have jumped ship.” 

“Ya?” said Lars mildly. “Vell, mister, I t’ank 
you; but dat ain’t no news to me.” 

He strolled off down the street while the reporter 
stood panting and staring after his broad back. 

Arrived on the stringpiece of the wharf, Captain 
Hansen’s first impression—as gratifying as it was 
unusual—was that of a ship spotlessly clean. His 
second was strains of music, both vocal and instru- 


mental, that floated up to him from somewhere for- 


ward; and his third was the aroma of unmistakably 
good tobacco. He sniffed hungrily as he climbed down 
the ladder to her deck. 

A rattling of pans in the galley told him that the 
reporter had exaggerated somewhat—the cook was 
still on board. Lars thrust his head in the galley 
just as little Timmie was starting to sing “The Bonnie 
Banks o’ Dee.” 

“Hey, cookie, you been havin’ trouble, ya?” 

“Not me, Captin. I ain’t had no trouble,” chirped 
Timmie as he gave a stew-pan an extra wipe. 

“But I don’t mind sayin’,” he went on, “‘as how the 
mate and them sogers you shipped in N’ Yawk got 
wot was comin’ to them.” 

“Ya?” Lars dreamily put in. 

“Yes, sir! Mr. Mate, he don’t do a thing about 
cleanin’ up the fo’e’sle, like you told him to; but when 
these boys show up he snarls at ’em to do their own 
bug huntin’, if they like. Well, sir, they done it, and 
they done it right. Scrubbed her down, deck, walls 
and ceiling; and then they lit a couple of: sulphur 
candles and shut the doors and windows tight. 

“Pretty soon along comes Limey Jo and says he 
wants to get out his boots. The boys tell him he 
can’t go in, because if he did he’d choke to death. 
They spoke him fair and proper but Jo slacks off his 
jaw tackle and calls ’em all the dirty names he ever 
learnt. 

“The boys don’t have no comeback right off, but 
pretty soon a little redhead: they call Spike chirps 
up and asks Jo if he’s lookin’ for a fight. By this time 
the other rats has closed in, and the mate with ’em, 
and Mr. Mate says if there’s goin’ to be a fight he'll 
stand by and see it’s on the square. All hands agree 
to that, and Jo and Spike climb up on the fore hatch 
and start their go. 

“Tm lookin’ out o’ the galley window here where I 
can see the whole show. Jo’s got the best of it at the 
start, but once this here Spike warms up he’s out- 
pointin’ Jo five to one. And he ain’t pullin’ his 
punches none. Jo’s face is cut an’ bleedin’, and he’s 
backed off to the after edge of the hatch. It was 
agreed beforehand that whichever was druv off the 
hatch was licked. 

“Well, sir, Jo’s puffin’ an’ blowin’ and swingin’ 
wild, and his right eye is closed and the left one 
bleedin’, when the mate comes up behind him and 
gives him a shove. That throws him on top of Spike, 
and while they’re both on the deck Jo starts to gouge 
Spike’s eyes. At that one o’ the other lads lets out a 
yelp and grabs Jo by the slack o’ the pants. 

“*T thought you said this was a fair fight,’ bellows 
someone at the mate. 

“Jo rolls on his back and kicks the lad that grabbed 
him. Then he gets up and goes after him with his fists. 

“Spike jumps up and plants a knockout on the 
Limey’s map. 

“Just then I seen the mate passin’ iron belayin’ 
pins to two of his gang. They come charging down on 
the boys, whose backs is turned. 

_ ““Look out, boys!’ I hollers, and they turns around 
just in time. ' 
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“One of ’°em—the big lad that spoke to you first on 
the dock—reached across another lad’s head and 
caught the mate by the wrist. I heard the bones snap. 
The mate bleats like a calf and falls down on the deck, 
where he rolls around, hangin’ onto his busted wrist 
with the other hand. 

“About this time the scrap gets kind o’ mixed up 
like; but pretty soon the smoke lifted, and when it 
done so your old crew is hotfootin’ it for the beach, 
ki-yi-in’ like a pack o’ yellow muts, with the new 
crew close behind. That big lad kind o’ lopes along 
and every so often he fetches one o’ the rats a boot in 
the sternsheets to help him along. Didn’t take ’em 
long to make the length of the pier. 

““Whiles they was gone the mate sits up and stops 
groanin’. He pipes me watchin’ him out o’ the galley 
winder and looks foolish. ‘Cookie,’ says he, ‘this is 
raw mutiny. We'll put them young so-an’-sos be- 
hind the bars.’ 

***Don’t you “Cookie” me,’ I says, ‘you bluggy 
fourflusher! The best thing you can do is to beat it 
before the Old Man comes back.’ 

“Which he does. An’ will you believe it, them boys 
picks him up on the pier and takes him to the ’orspital 
in a taxi, an’ buys ’im a private room and a nurse! 
I'd a’ busted his left wrist to match the right, if it 
‘ad been me.” 

Little Timmie wiped’ his mouth with the back of 
his hand and picked up his pipe. 

“Vell,” commented the Captain, “‘it worked yoost 
like I t’ought, and twice as quick.” 





ARS made his way to the forecastle-head, from 

which came a tinkle of mandolins and soothing 

harmony of song. At his approach all the boys got to 
their feet. 

“My, my!” said Lars, his nose twitching, “dat’s 
good tobacco somebody in dis crowd smokes.” 

‘Here, sir,” responded two or three, “‘have some 
of mine.” 

Lars graciously accepted the nearest pouch and 
filled his pipe. 

‘Now, boys, sit down vunce more. Ve’ll haf some 
talk.” ; 

“It is bad business to bust a mate,” he went on 
when his pipe was drawing. ‘“‘Not dat dis mate was 
any good—and no doubt you done right—but what 
am I to do for anoder, to help me work ship?” 

There was a long silence while Lars continued to 
pull on his pipe. 

“T have an idea, sir,” said someone at last, “‘if I 
may make a suggestion.” 

“Ya,” answered Lars. 


“About this time the scrap gets 
kind o° mixed up like” 








sailing 

“Ya?” purred Lars softly, “and vich one is dat?” 

“Tm Rand, sir,” said a deep voice. 

“Ya? And you haf sailed much—in schooners?” 

“Quite a little, sir. Two voyages transatlantic and 
three summers on the coast. In yachts, that is, sir.” 

“Ya? Vell, a man dat is used to yachts and racing 
should ought to haf no trouble wit’ our simple gear. 
Were you sailor?” 

“At first, sir, yes. Later I was mate, and on our 
last cruise down to Florida I was skipper.” 

“Ya? How big was de wessel?”’ 

“*A two-masted schooner, sir. Ninety feet on the 
water and a hundred and twenty over-all.” 

*“*A nice little play-toy. Did she sail good?” 

“Fine, sir.” 

Lars seemed to be considering as: he puffed on his 
pipe. 

“Vell, Rand,” he said at last, “I make you mate. 


Remember, dis wessel is not your fader’s, and you 


must do alvays like I say. Ya?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Rand, his face crimson in the kind 
darkness. A suppressed snicker ran through the little 
group. 

“Werry good,” Lars Hanson rumbled. ‘‘Ve make 
headvay. Now how about some donkey-engine man?” 

“Spike Mason is studying steam-engine design,” a 
voice offered. 

“Ya? Spike? Dot is de fighter. Haf you ever run 
a steam-engine, Spike?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” answered Mason in a rather unhappy 
voice, “‘a stationary engine, last summer, on a con- 
struction job.” 

“For your fader’s concern 

“Yessir.” 

“Vell, dat is all right. Your fader is no fool. I 
make you donkey-engine man.” 

Spike stifled a groan. 

“Now ve must haf bosun. Rand, you know better 
vitch one dat should be.” 

“Td suggest Tiny Thompson, Captain. The fellow 
who broke the mate’s wrist.” 

“So! Vell, he is strong, anyhow. I felt dat w’en 
he lifted me up on de wharf. Do you know anyt’ing 
about sailorizing, Thompson?” 

“A little, sir. I’ve served in the Sea Scouts and the 
Naval Reserve.” 

“Yust right! You are bosun; you must see dat de 
oders do dere work. Rand, come back wit’ me to de 
cabin and we vill talk about loading dese steel rails.” 

As Lars Hanson strode aft along the big schooner’s 
two hundred feet of deck he concluded that for once 
in his life the managing owners had done him a good 
turn. 

Surely no ship had sailed eut of Halifax harbor 
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for years with so much of brain and brawn in her 
crew. She needed both to offset the dead weight of 
two thousand tons of steel in her hold. This had 
presented quite a problem because, as Captain Han- 
sen explained to Jimmy Rand, it would never do to 
put all that weight into the bottom of her hold. 
It was too highly concentrated, and, in addition to the 
danger of straining the vessel, it would make her so 
stiff that in the least swell she would thrash off her 
gear. Some way must be found to spread it out and 
raise the metacentric height of the cargo. 

Jimmy carried his problem to the forecastle, where 
it was tackled by engineering students of four uni- 
versities. The final result was that the rails, instead 
of being stowed in a pile on the ship’s floor, were 
arranged in an intricate openwork pattern which was 
self-binding and filled the entire hold. The weight was 
distributed and the metacenter raised six or eight feet. 
This operation proved a little too much forthe 
stevedores, who had intended to lower the rails by a 
crane in bundles of twenty or so. When Rand showed 
the boss his stowage diagram, the latter called his gang 
together and walked off the job; so the boys com- 
mandeered the crane and did the work themselves. 
The stevedores returned and showed fight, but Spike 
Mason had thoughtfully collected a supply of ammuni- 
tion, in the shape of cobblestones, at a strategic 
position upon the forecastle-head, and after a short, 
sharp battle in which two Varsity pitchers played the 
leading réle the attacking forces beat a disorderly and 
rather hasty retreat. 

From the loading wharf away up on the Dart- 
mouth side it is some ten miles down Halifax harbor 
past Maugur’s Beach and out to sea. Tugs were few 
and towage rates high, particularly for a heavily 
laden vessel of the Putney’s size, drawing fifteen feet of 
water. There happened to be a fresh breeze from the 
northeast. 

“Captain,” said Jimmy Rand, “I don’t see why we 
can’t make sail right here at the dock and take her to 
sea without a tug.” 

“Ya?” purred Lars Hansen in his deepest bass. 
“Vell, I can do my part if you boys are smart at han- 
dling sail.” 

‘*Leave that to us,” his mate replied. “‘This hooker 
(Continued on page 43) 
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A DIARY OF WASHINGTON 


E REPRINT herewith a re- 

markable document. A diary 
written by George Washington 
when only sixteen years of age. 
He titled it, “A Journal of my 
Journey over the Mountains 
began Fryday the 11th of March 
1748.” 


RYDAY. March 11th 1748. Began my 
Journey in Company with George Fairfax, 
Esqr.,* we travell’d this day 40 Miles to Mr. 
George Neavels in Prince William County. 
Saturday March 12th This Morning Mr. James 
Genn ye. surveyer came to us we travell’d over ye. 
Blue Ridge to Capt. Ashbys on Shannondoah River, 
Nothing remarkable happen’d 
Sunday March 13 Rode to his Lordships Quarter 
about 4 Miles higher up y. River we went through 
most beautiful Groves of Sugar Trees and spent ye. 
best part of y. Day in admiring ye. Trees and rich- 
ness of ye 
Monday 14th We sent our Baggage to Capt. 
Hitesf (near Frederick Town) went ourselves down ye 
River about 16 Miles to Capt. Isaac Penningtons 
(the Land Exceeding Rich and Fertile all ye. way 
produces abundance of Grain Hemp Tobacco &ca.) 
in order to lay of some Lands on Cates Marsh and 
Long Marsht 
Tuesday 15th We set out early with Intent to 
Run round ye sd. Land but being taken in a Rain 
and it Increasing very fast obliged us to return it 
clearing about one oClock and our time being too 
Precious to Loose we a second time ventur’d out and 
Worked hard till Night and then return’d to Penning- 
tons we got our Supper and was lighted into a Room 
and I not being so good a Woodsman as ye rest of my 
Company striped myself very orderly and went in to 
ye Bed as they called it when to my Surprize I found 
it to be nothing but a Little Straw-Matted together 
without Sheets or any thing else but only one thread 
Bear blanket with double its Weight of Vermin such as 
Lice Fleas & I was glad to get up (as soon as y. 
Light was carried from us) I put on my cloths and Lay 
as my Companions. Had we not been very tired I am 
sure we should not have slep’d much that night. I 
made a Promise not to Sleep so from that time forward 
* George William Fairfax had come to Virginia in the spring of 1746, 
after being educated in England, to take over his father’s agency of the 
Northern Neck. 
t Jost Hite disputed the claim of Lord Fairfax ‘to certain lands in the 
so-called Northern Neck of Virginia. 
t Cate’s and Long Marsh are formed by small streams which flow 
from the foothills of North Mountain to the Shenandoah. Long Marsh 
is named on several maps. 


chusing rather to sleep in y. open Air before a fire as 
will appear hereafter. 

March y. 15th Survey’d for George Fairfax Esqr. 

A Tract of Land lying on Cates and Long March. .. . 

Wednesday 16th We set out early and finish’d 
about one oClock and then Travell’d up to Frederick 
Town where our Baggage came to us we cleaned our- 
selves (to get Rid of y. Game we had catched y. Night 
before) and took a Review of y. Town and thence 
return’d to our Lodgings where we had a good Dinner 
prepar’d for us Wine and Rum Punch in Plenty and a 
good Feather Bed with clean Sheets which was a very 
agreeable regale. 

Thursday 17th Rain’d till Ten oClock and then 
clearing we reached as far as Major Campbells* one 
of there Burgesses about 25 Miles from Town nothing 
Remarkable this day nor Night but that we had a 
Tolerable good Bed (to) lay on. 

Fryday 18th We Travell’d up about 35 Miles to 
Thomas Barwickst on Potomack where we found y. 
River so excessively high by Reason of y. Great Rains 
that had fallen up about y. Allegany Mountains as 
they told us which was then bringing down y. melted 
Snow and that it would not be fordable for severall 
Days it was then above Six foot Higher than usual 
and was rising we agreed to stay till Monday we this 
day call’d to see y. Fam’d Warm Springst we camped 
out in y. field this Night Nothing Remarkable hap- 
pen’d till Sonday y: 20th. 

Sonday 20th finding y. River not much abated we 
in y. Evening Swam our horses over and carried them 
to Charles Polks in Maryland for Pasturage till y. 
next Morning. 

Monday 2ist We went over in a Canoe and 
travell’d up Maryland side all y. Day in a Continued 
Rain to Collo Cresaps right against y. Mouth of y. 
South Branch about 40 Miles from Polks I believe y. 
worst Road that ever was trod by Man or Beast 

Tuesday 22d Continued Rain and y. Freshes kept 
us at Cresaps. 

Wednesday 23d _ Rain’d till about two oClock and 
Clear’d when we were agreeably surpris’d at y.-sight of 
thirty odd Indians coming from War with only one 
Sealp We had some Liquor with us of~which we 
gave them Part it elevating there Spirits put them in 

* Maj. Andrew Campbell; his last service as Burgess from Frederick 
County had been in 1745. 

+ Berwick’s or Barwick’s, above Harper’s Ferry. 

t Warm Springs, now Bath or Berkeley Springs, Morgan County, 
West Virginia. 
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y. Humour of Dauncing of whom we had a War 
Daunce there manner of Dauncing is as follows Viz 
They clear a Large Circle and make a Great Fire in y. 
middle then seats themselves around it y. Speaker 
makes a grand speech telling them in what Manner 
they are to Daunce after he has finished y. best 
Dauncer jumps up as one awaked out of a Sleep and 
runs and Jumps about y. Ring in a most comical 
Manner he is followed by y. Rest then begins there 
Musicians to Play ye. Musick is a Pot half (full) of 
Water with a Deerskin Streched over it as tight as it 
can and a goard with some Shott in it to Rattle and a 
Piece of an horses Tail tied to it to make it look fine y. 
one keeps Rattling and y. other Drumming all y. 
while y. others is Dauncing. 

Fryday 25th Nothing Remarkable on thursday 
but only being with y. Indians all day so shall slip it 
this day left Cresaps and went up to y. mouth of 
Patersons Creek and there swam our Horses over got 
over ourselves in a Canoe and traveld up y. following 
Part of y. Day to Abram Johnstones 15 Miles from ye 
Mouth where we camped 

Saturday 26 Travelld up ye Creek to Solomon 
Hedges Esqr one of his Majestys Justices of ye. 
Peace for ye County of Frederick where we camped 
when we came to Supper there was neither a Cloth 
upon ye. Table nor a Knife to eat with but as good 
luck would have it we had Knives of (our) own. 

Sunday 27th Travell’d over to y. South Branch 
attended with y. Esqr to Henry Vanmetriss in order 
to go about Intended Work of Lots 

Monday 28th Travell’d up y Branch about 30 
Miles to Mr. James Rutlidges Horse Jockey and 
about 70 Miles from ye Mouth 

Tuesday 29th This Morning went out and Sur- 
vey’d five Hundred Acres of Land and went down to 
one Michael Stumps on ye. So Fork of ye. Branch on 
our way Shot two Wild Turkies. 








March 29th Survey’d for Mr. James Rutlidge ye 
following a piece of Land. . . . 

Wednesday 30th This Morning began our In- 
tended Business of Laying of Lots we began at ye. 
Boundary Line of ye Northern 10 Miles above Stumps 
and run of two Lots and returned to Stumps The 
Courses and Distances of ye. Several Lots lay’d of on 
ye So Fork of Wappancomo Began March 30th 1748 
Lot ye Ist. Peter Reeds. . . . 

Thursday 31st Early this Morning one of our 
Men went out with ye. Gun and soon Returned 
with two Wild Turkies we then went to our Business 
run of three Lots and returned to our Camping place 
at Stumps 

March $Slst.... Lot 4th. this Lot survey’d 
myself Beginning at a Pine by a Rock. . . . 


APRIL 

Fryday April ye Ist This Morning shot twice at 
Wild Turkies but kill’d none run of three Lots and 
returned to Camp 

Saterday 2d Last Night was a blowing and Rainy 
night our Straw catch’d a Fire yt. we were laying upon 
and was luckily Preserv’d by one of our Mens awaking 
when it was in a (blaze) we run of four Lots this Day 
which Reached below Stumps. . Lot 10th. 
Michael Calb Liveron. . . . Lot ye 11th. Leonard 
Nave. . . . Lot 12th Michael Stumps. . . 

Sunday 3d_ Last Night was a much more bloster- 
ing night than ye. former we had our Tent Carried 
Quite of with ye. Wind and was obliged to Lie ye. 
Latter part of ye. night without covering there came 
several Persons to see us this day one of our Men 
Shot a Wild Turkie. 

Monday 4th this morning Mr. Fairfax left us with 
Intent to go down to ye. Mouth of ye Branch we did 
two Lots and was attended by a great Company of 
People Men Women and Children that attended us 
through ye. Woods as we went showing there Antick 
tricks I really think they seemed to be as Ignorant a 
Set of People as the Indians they would never speak 
English but when spoken to they speak Dutch* this 
day our Tent was blown down by ye. Violentness of ye. 
Wind. 

(Monday) 4th..... Lot 14th James Simsons. . . . 
No. 17 Wt 66 po N 6 Et 42 po opposite to Henry 
Harris’s house No 26 Wt 20 po West 32 op Phillip 
Moors house bears No 86 Wt No 23 Wt 48 po to a 
Blazed Tree.f ... 

Tuesday 5th We went out and did 4 Lots we were 
attended by ye. same Company of People yt. we had 
ye. day before. 

April ye 5th. Lot ye 15th. Phillip Moore... . 
Lots ye 16th and 17th. Widow Wolfs and Henry 
(Concluded on page 34) 

* Germany emigrants who had come down the Shenandoah Valley 
from Pennsylvania. 


t ne was the practice of marking trees with knife or hatchet by 
stripping off a long section of bark, ten inches or more, in length. 
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TO. BEGIN with, Reed Markham of 

the Georgia Markhams, had never 
seen it snow until his Pappy sent him 
north to a finishing school. He came 
of what has been described as “warm 
Southern blood” which, perhaps, par- 
tially explained his feeling that North- 
ern schoolmates at Seldon Prep were 
“cold” to him. 


O WONDER you people have to have 
steam radiators in your homes!” he 
had ,been reported as saying once, when 
provoked at Yankee coolness. 

But if Reed, fresh from a land rich in the lore of 
good old-fashioned hospitality, had felt his sensitive 
nature react to the more reserved attitudes of those 
new to him, he had only to remain long enough for 
cold weather to set in to know that the climate was 
even icier than the people. 

“Brrr!” he murmured, teeth chattering, on the first 
stinging day of fall. “Why did Pop ever send me to 
this part of the country? This is terrible! I suppose 
I'll have to go out and get some heavy underwear 
and a... what’s that word? ... yes—a winter 
overcoat!” 

Soft spoken, soft acting, with soft brown eyes and 
softer black hair, Reed Markham had slid softly 
into Seldon at the start of the school term. A natu- 
rally diffident youth, possessing none too much in- 
clination to make advances, Reed had resented the 
failure of fellow schoolmates to approach him. On 
the few occasions that they had, his white teeth had 
shown, the soft eyes had warmed with a grateful smile, 
and he had done his best to make friends. But a 
certain self-conscious something—a feeling that he 
was among fellows who thought differently and acted 
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He had been forced to dive head first 
into a five-foot drift. 


differently than himself—had always erected a bar- 
rier. Sadly, more often bewilderedly, Reed had real- 
ized, even as he was speaking to a Northern school- 
mate, that the youth was not opening up to him. He 
wondered not a little about this Mason-and-Dixon- 
line business. Why should ‘fellows be humanly 
different just because they lived in different parts of 
the country? Weren’t they all Americans? Reed 
controlled a hot-tempered tongue with difficulty. 
His softness was a matter of breeding; his temper a 
matter of inheritance. A fellow must be the gentle- 
man at all times—according to the best traditions of 
the Markham family: What Reed, unfortunately, 
could not know, was that his-‘Southern drawl and his 
obvious culture had” been mistaken by his new ac- 
quaintances for a sense of superiority. 

“Thinks he’s too goodfor us!” Sam Hartley, star 
athlete of the school, had declared, after sizing Reed 
up. “If this is a sample of Gee-orgia crackers... !” 

But Reed had merely felt, in his retiring way, that 
he—a stranger—should be welcomed by the residents 
of the North and made to feel at home. Down South, 
these same fellows would be greeted with unmistake- 
able signs of hospitality, having only to reflect this 
warmth in return to be accepted in the community. 
For him, however, to make the first advances in this 
Northern atmosphere, would be a breach of... 
well . . . call it “etiquette”... ! 

The first snowfall Reed had ever witnessed com- 
menced one frigid morning while he was in school. 
Great, crystal-shaped wet flakes began drifting down, 
much to his amazement and interest as he gazed 
from his desk out the window. Yes, he had heard of 
snow. He had even learned the dictionary definition 
for it—“‘ice in the form of white or transparent crystals 
or flakes congealed in the air from particles of water, 
and falling or fallen to the earth.”” And here it was—in 
the process of falling! A quite strange and beautiful 
sight, Reed thought, recalling pictures he had seen 


in newsreels of snow-covered country, snow battles 
and snow slides. There was something cotton-like 
in the flakes which nestled on the window-sill and 
fluffily covered it. Reed felt a twinge in his throat 
that he knew to be homesickness. 


AY RECESS that day, the two hundred other 
fellows in Seldon Prep made a mad dash for the 
out-of-doors, plunging into the thickly falling snow 
and scooping up handfuls of it to pack into snowballs. 
Reed, standing timidly in the shelter of the doorway, 
watched a merry battle being waged, numerous snow- 
balls landing with eye-smacking accuracy. He saw 
Sam Hartley, who seemed to be the ringleader, 
single-handedly stand off a concerted attempt to roll 
him in the snow, tripping up his adversaries, stopping 
them with whizzing snowballs and dodging back and 
forth across the campus, laughing the while. 

“It looks like real sport,” Reed admitted to himself. 

He was not, however, invited to take part. In fact 
the fellows appeared oblivious that he was even look- 
ing on, having relegated him to the sidelines in their 
activities weeks before. To voluntarily enter into the 
fun, Reed could never do. Reaching down he caught 
up a bit of the snow and crushed it beneath his fingers, 
watching it melt against the warmth of his hand. 

“Funny stuff!” he said. 

At that moment the boisterously engaged Sam 
detected him and became suddenly inspired. 

“*Hey, fellows!” he shouted. “Look at Reed! He's 
not used to snow. Let’s initiate him!” 

And, before the lad from the South could retreat, 
the Northern army was upon him. Protesting, Reed 
was dragged out to the center of the campus where 
grinning youths grabbed up the wet snow and applied 
it none too gently to his face. 

“That’s the way—give him the old face wash!” 
laughed Sam. “How’s that snow feel, Reed? Must 
be pretty dull down South in the winter time, eh?” 

Reed’s brown eyes flashed as he renewed his 
struggles to get free, snow in his hair and nostrils. 

“‘And now some down his neck!” someone cried. 

Reed felt his collar roughly pulled from the neck and 
a chilling, spine-tingling sensation as a cold, wet lump 
went sliding down. 

“You guys let me go!” he gasped. “I can’t stand 
thie!.. :.. Gur” 

“You'll get accustomed to it!’ Sam reassured. 
“This snow is just a starter. It usually gets three and 
four feet deep here.” 

Reed groaned inwardly. Snow might have been 
nice to look at but it was far from attractive or pleas- 
ant rubbed on his face and shoved down his back. If 
the fellows thought this was sport . . . and intended 
to hand out such treatment through the winter . . . 
well, he’d pack up his duds and beat it for home. He 
just didn’t fit in this atmosphere anyway. His father 
should have known better. 

“Tf Pop knew what I have to put up with!” Reed 
moaned to himself. ‘‘I’ll have to write him about it. 
When he understands... . !” 

The letter of complaint to the elder Markham was 
dispatched special delivery that same night, after Reed 
had made a complete change of clothes and taken a 
hot bath: for fear of possible consequences. To his 
relief, he contracted no cold, which indicated that he 
was hardier than he had supposed, having apparently 
stood the exposure to snow as well as his Northern 
schoolmates. 

“That’s something, anyhow,” he said, with a 
measure of satisfaction. 

His father’s reply, also by special delivery, proved 
disconcertingly unsatisfactory. Rather than sym- 
pathizing with his son’s growing predicament and dis- 
taste for the North, the senior Markham wrote in 
part: 


“T’m frankly ashamed of you, Reed. I spent three 
of the happiest years of my late boyhood in the North. 
Did you ever stop to think that it might not be the 
other fellows—but you? . .. Analyze yourself, my 
boy, and see if you can discover what’s wrong. 

““What’s a ducking or two in the snow? Haven’t 
I seen you dive unflinchingly into iced swimming- 
pools? Give me a few dabs of snow every time. 

“Tm afraid the fellows are apt to put you down 
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as a poor sport. I must tell you, that is the main 
reason I insisted on your going North to school . . . 
you were becoming too self-centered. Your boy 
friends here knew you too well. They were humoring 
your weaknesses. Don’t write me, son, unless it’s 
about your triumphs. After all, you know, you're a 
Markham . . . and, while a Markham may have his 
faults, he doesn’t quit... .” 


EED read and reread what he considered to 
be an amazing letter. His apparently easy- 
going, soft-spoken father had suddenly spit fire. 
No mincing of words here—straight-from-the- 
shoulder stuff. Even the South, it seemed, could 
be cold and unfeeling on occasion. Reed bit his 
lips and slipped the letter in a drawer of his desk. 
“TI won’t write Pop at all,”’ he said, with a flare of 
hurt Southern pride. “But I'll stick this out, some- 
how ... ordie trying!” 

Sam Hartley, of all the fellows Reed had so much 
as a speaking acquaintance with, became the most 
detested. As the winter tightened its grip and ice 
and snow sports were more and more indulged in, 
the taunting Sam seemed to personify the aggrava- 
tion of the entire school in its relation to the stu- 
dent from the South. 

“Tf he doesn’t leave me alone pretty soon, some- 
thing’s going to happen!”’ Reed decided one day 
after submitting to considerable torment. Among 
other things he had been caught and forced to dive 
head first into a five-foot drift, being first compelled 
to climb to the top of a fence post as the diving 
point. Such stunts as this but increased Reed’s 
hatred for snow, and further outraged his estimate 
of Northern fellows. 

“They’re nothing but a bunch of roughnecks!”’ 
Reed denounced in private, “‘ who take most of their 
delight in making me miserable! How Id like to 
get even with the crowd of them!” 

If wishes. had been the father of thoughts, 
Reed would have been given the power to douse 
each of the two hundred fellows in the ice-caked 
water fountain which graced the campus. He 
would have shouted in fiendish delight at their 
discomfiture, quite willingly forgetting the sup- 
posed propensities of the gentleman. Even a 







gentleman, Reed had about made up his mind, could 
give vent, under due provocation, to an expression of 
righteous indignation. To make the instance more 
concrete, his own patience was being tried to the 
point of exasperation. 

“I wonder what I might be able to do to turn the 
tables?” Reed commenced to ask himself. 
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With a complete disregard ‘fe himself he 
twisted his body in the air, hurled err f 
forward, and just cleared the startled kid. 
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There is an old saying that “‘he who ask a question 
must find the answer” or, with equal aptness: “The 
answer must find him who asks the question.” In this 
case the answer found Reed in the form of Seldon’s 
Annual Winter Carnival. 

““As you boys all know,” announced the dean in 
chapel one morning, “this Carnival attracts the 

populace of the town and surrounding countryside. 
It has become an occasion to be anticipated. Par- 
ticularly the spectacular ski-jumping event down 
the now-famous slide of Seldon Hill. This season, 

Sam Hartley, our ski-jumping champion, has as- 

sured me that he will be out to break his forme 

record jump of one hundred and nine feet. . . .” 
The rest of Dean Hobart’s announcement sud- 
denly meant nothing to one Reed Markham who 
had been listening, up to this time, with lukewarm 
interest. Sam Hartley! 
. . . Sam Hartley! ... 
Sam Hartley!... There 
didn’t appear to be an 
activity worth while in 
which he did not promi- 
nently figure. Reed was 
sick of hearing the name 
mentioned. It was about 
time that Mr. Hartley 
was taken down a few 
pegs. He had the other 
fellows under his thumb. 
A suggestion from him 
and they’d all but tear 
the school down... or 
turn upon the only stu- 
dent from the South to 
perpetrate further haz- 
ings. How they loved to 
pick on him! And how 















this Sam Hartley person enjoyed his leadership! 

“T’ve dived from a sixty-foot perch and I’ve sailed 
gliders,” Reed considered, quietly. “I wonder if 
that’s anything like the sensation of shooting through 
the air on skis.” 


wi the Carnival but one month away, the 
majority of the two hundred students went into 
training for the various sporting events to be run off. 
The slide, thanks to abundant snow, was in excellent 
condition and, the first night of practice, Reed waited 
in the clearing below the incline to, watch a group of 
schoolmates, led by the one and only Sam Hartley, 
take the jumps. 

“Wow!” cried a townsman as Hartley was seen 
to be whizzing down the slide, first to take-off from 
long-established precedent. ‘‘What form that baby 
has! Look at his forward crouch . . . watch him 
straighten after he leaves the incline . . . there he 
goes—soaring like a bird! Isn’t that beautiful? Oh! 
Oh! He spoiled his landing . . . tookaheader. . . .” 

“Yes, I see he did!”” commented Reed, with a surge 
of satisfaction. 

But Reed’s blood had tingled at the sight of this 
magnificently built youth skimming down the slide. 
Whatever he might think of Hartley personally, he 
(Continued on page 46) 











“Milk” was a most unusual name but then “Milk” was a most unusual native 


HIS is the second of a series 

of three accounts of the per- 
sonal experiences of Commander 
Gatti in Africa. 


ACH ‘time that our itinerary takes us into a 
new country we have the question of lan- 
guage to face. We must talk Spanish instead 
of French, Portuguese instead of English, with 

the few whites we mect. But what is worse, each 
new lot of boys we engage speaks a different dialect; 
Kaffir in Zululand, Bushman in the Kalahari desert, 
Griqua in the Karroo, Swahili in Rhodesia, Buganda 
in Uganda, and soon. We must, of course, understand 
their dialect and make our orders understood by them. 
This question of the native dialects is a terrible trouble 
for one who travels in Africa. He has just had time 
to learn the few most indispensable words of the 
natives of one tribe when he makes a short journey, 
reaches a new tribe where the language is entirely 
different, and he must learn another dialect. 

To make it more compli- 
cated, there are a few words 


life, regardless of passing time or 
pressing duties, it is up to you to 
keep pace with the ever-chang- 
ing dialects. 

The native carries on every 
single, insignificant act of his life 
under a heavy barrage of words. 
As an example, you may meet 
a friend in the street. 

“Hello,” you say. “Hello,” 
says he, and the matter is fin- 
ished. 

But take two Batonga of 
northern Rhodesia who meet each 
other in the veldt. They feel at 
once the necessity to lean their 
long spears against a tree, to sit 
down on the ground facing each 
other and to clap their hands for 
several minutes as a salutation. 
Then they begin. 

“Wa buka?” 

p?) 
‘Uda Buka.” (Ihave got up.) 

“Wa buka cibotu?” (Have 
you got up in good form?) 

*Cibotu.”” (In good form.) 

“Ee!” (That is true.) 

“Wa jula?” (Have you 
opened the door of your hut?) 

““Udajula.” (Ihave opened.) 

*U wamba uzi?” (What do 
you say?) 

“Tu Luumoye.” 
silent.) 

“Ee.” (That is true.) 

This is the morning greeting. 
If the meeting took place in the afternoon there would 
be a great many observations of equal depth regard- 
ing the passage of the sun across the sky, and the 
probable method in which the sun would choose to set. 

And the funniest part of it is that they still have the 
courage to conclude every greeting with the assur- 
ance that both parties had been perfectly silent 
throughout the salutation. 

Our own boys, too, provide us with many a laugh 
because of the extreme ingenuousness of their dis- 
positions. Sometimes we pick up our boys from poor 
villages where often a white man has never passed 
through before us. We put on them a pair of shorts 
and old shirt and pompously call them cook, gun- 
bearer, or houseboy. They try their best to learn 
the simple things we make every effort to teach them. 
But, of course, they remain the children they are, 
unable to refrain from stealing some trivial thing, 
but on the whole very good boys, always willing and 
obliging, always prepared to believe in magic and 
miracle. 

For instance, one day we decided to indulge our- 
selves in the luxury of a different kind of bread than 





(Have you got 


(We are 
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-\ ELEPHANT HUNT! 


By Commander Attilio Gatti 


we could have prepared in camp. We sent Karussa, 
one of our boys, to a store a half-day’s walk from the 
camp. He returned at dark with the bread and a note 
from the storekeeper saying at our order he was send- 
ing us six loaves of bread. There were five loaves. 
We asked Karussa about this shortage and he told us a 
lot of words which meant nothing at all. Holding 
out the note we said to him that that piece of paper 
had told us that it had seen him receive six loaves 
and eat one on the road back. He was struck dumb, 
and at once confessed that he had eaten one loaf, 
perfectly sure that we would never know it. 

Some days later the comedy repeated itself. Karussa 
came back with five loaves, while the note of the store- 
keeper read six. When we again told him the paper 
said it had seen him eating one loaf on the way, he 
indignantly and ingenuously exclaimed: “‘That’s im- 
possible because this time I sat down on the paper and 
he couldn’t have seen me eating the bread.” 

Our tins of sugar exercise a big attraction for every 
boy in the camp. One day as I was shaving in my 
tent, I saw a boy approach the door of the tent, glance 
in to see that the boss had his back turned, and cau- 
tiously approaching the sugar tin on a table just out- 
side the tent, take a big handful of sugar and run 
away. 

A quarter of an hour later I called him and very 
seriously said to him: 

‘Bring back at once the sugar you have stolen.” 

He replied that he had not stolen anything at all, 
and naively added that the boss couldn’t have seen 
him, anyway, because he had his back turned. At 
which remark he smiled charmingly at me, assured 
that now all was well. 

“Look at this mirror,” I told him, showing him my 
shaving glass in which I had followed all his move- 
ments. “‘This makes me see everything you boys 
are doing all the time. See how you have acted,” 
and I went outside and repeated his actions. The boy 
looked at me, too astonished to speak. 

From that moment I was famed throughout the 
country as a marvelous witch doctor. If a boy shad 
done some little mischief in the camp, it was quite 
enough for me to get the “glass who sees everything” 
to have the most complete and sincere confession. 

At one time a very correct British gentleman of a 
certain age came to pass a few days in camp as our 
guest. This gentleman possessed one false tooth 
which screwed into his mouth in some extraordinary 
fashion. By some mischance he lost the tooth. He 
was mortified and annoyed beyond bounds, and al- 
though there were no ladies in camp, his pride was 
crushed at being forced to appear without the famous 
tooth. He offered a reward of a pound for the return 
of the tooth, and a grand search was instituted by 
every boy in camp. 

Finally, Milk, our cook, so-called because he was 
probably the blackest negro in Africa, approached us 
triumphantly, beaming with joy and proudly claiming 


his reward. 





common to different dialects 
but having entirely different 
meanings. For instance, moja 
in Arabic means “water”; in 
Kaffir, “one,” and in Mam- 
buti it means “‘eggs.”” It is 
easy to understand the confu- 
sion that is bound to occur. 
Almost every day in camp 
life some misunderstanding 
arises from this similarity of 
words, often causing an 
amusing scene but sometimes 
a very annoying one. 

On the other hand, if you 
want the native to like you, 
to be prepared to work for 
you and guide you through 
the country, to confide to you 
his ancient traditions and 
superstitions and permit you 
to study his customs and cere- 
monies, you must speak at 
least a little of his language. 

Conversation being one of 
the main pursuits of native 
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The reception of the Uele; elephant-hunters as we arrived at the edge of the elephant plane 
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“But my tooth, where is it?” asked our friend, 
with his customary embarrassment over the publicity 
attained by one of his intimate possessions. 

“Here it is, boss,” said Milk, solemnly presenting a 
huge warthog tooth,* blackish, at least five inches in 
length, the fruit of his arduous searching. 


ARLY one morning a Uele messenger awakened 

me. He had run to my camp to tell me that the 

elephant herd had finally stopped to pasture in a 
much-favored spot. 

With iron hearts, eagle eyes and muscles of steel, 
the hunters had silently followed the fresh traces of a 
great herd of a hundred elephants. The little hunting 
group was composed, according to inviolable tradi- 
tion, of four Uele armed with guns, and of eight having 
only a coil of rope. Then followed four porters to 
transport long bundles of strong cable. . 

For a week they had been following the trail, making 
the least possible noise, living only on fruits and roots, 
quenching their thirst at small streams and sleeping 
behind a little screen of interlaced branches. 

I made all haste to follow the messenger and joined 
the little group of hunters some three hours later. The 
leader of the hunters, without speaking, gave me a 
nod, and made a signal with his right hand. One 
of his men moved off, noiselessly disappearing amid 
the trees and undergrowth, Another one nimbly 
climbed a high palm tree which served as an obser- 
vation post. The other natives squatted on the 
ground, motionless, and waited. Some time after, a 
whistle came down from the sentinel, and within ten 
minutes the hunter returned from his scouting trip. 

Alone and in continuous mortal danger, this scout 
had approached the huge thick-skinned beasts from 
the off side of the wind, now creeping through the 
grass, now hiding in the shadow of a tree. He had 
studied the herd until he had come to know every 
member, and to learn the composition of each family 
and group. Now in a few singsong words he informs 
his chief that there are two little elephants in the herd, 
one of about six years and one at least ten years old. 

While the leader and his scout were talking, the 
other natives were listening eagerly, their clear, alert 
eyes fastened on their chief. At his signal they 
moved off, divided into three groups, the men with 
the guns, those with the ropes, and the porters, each 
group taking a different path. The leader set out 
alone, I following him for about an hour’s walk 
through the bush. At last he beckoned me to stop, 
and I found myself on the edge of a large glade over- 
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It was a rare sight to see these monsters enjoying themselves in total ignorance of our presence 





spread with small trees whose tender leaves had 
attracted the elephants. 

Then the leader disappeared. From my vantage 
point at the edge of the bush I commanded an excel- 
lent view of the glade, but for the moment I could see 
no sign of beast or hunter. Then suddenly four or five 
huge male elephants appeared walking toward the 
far side of the glade, their gigantic ears flapping 
nervously. Eight or ten gun shots, one after the other, 
broke the silence. The whole herd came into view 
now, agitatedly milling about and heading in the 
opposite direction from where I was standing. I was 
amused at the sight of a mother giving a good prod 
with her tusk to her obstinate offspring who insisted 
on continuing his breakfast. Insulted at this public 
chastisement, he trotted clumsily after the herd, 
trumpeting indignantly and slightly off key. 

At intervals I could hear other shots, the firing indi- 
cating that the hunters were approaching closer and 
closer to the herd. At each explosion the pachyderms 
quickened their pace bit by bit, trunks and ears 
waving in infuriated protest. Now and then a bull 
would trumpet shrilly, leave the herd and bolt away 
by himself. I understood this occurrence because I 
knew that the intrepid men with the ropes were con- 
cealed in the grass, about a hundred yards apart. 
They permitted the females and the baby elephants 
to pass undisturbed, but every now and then they 
leaped out at some male, shouting and brandishing 
their arms and ropes until they frightened him away 
in an opposite direction from the herd. 


N ANY of the bulls had now disappeared from my 

view, while on my left I could see a group of 
seven or eight beasts. I made my way toward them as 
quickly as possible, following the instructions the chief 
hunter had given me. 

A few minutes of quiet followed as I walked rapidly 
toward the herd. Then four hunters, armed with guns, 
popped up out of the grass and set up a frightful din, 
shouting and shooting in the air and running toward 
the group of elephants. I was near enough now to see 
that this group was composed of four bulls, two 
females and the two little ones. Under the sudden 
noisy attack the elephants sought to escape, the 
adults running away at a good pace and the babies 
tumbling after them with many grunts and squeals of 
distress. The hunters were close on their heels, and I 
followed the procession as fast as I could, blissfully 
unaware of heat or weariness in the excitement of the 
chase. 
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As if by magic, the men with the ropes spring forth 
from the jungle grass and pounce upon the smaller of 
the two young elephants. One hunter seizes the small 
tail, and he wouldn't let go of that tail for anything in 
the world. Another hunter leaps on the rump of the 
elephant, while the others rapidly encircle him with 
ropes. The baby trumpeted desperately. 

The males, the females, and the other little one 
gather together in a group some distance away and 
face their assailants in a state of indecision. There is 
a great dancing of trunks and ears and a concert of 
furious trumpetings in answer to the calls of the pris- 
oner, which grow more and more frantic as a huge 
rope is fastened about his neck and he is anchored to 
two large trees. The porters, emerging apparently 
from nowhere, deliver to the hunters a strong cable 
which is quickly fastened around the belly of the 
elephant, holding him fast. 

Now the prisoner, secure, is deserted. The tireless 
hunters have already disappeared to bounce forth 
once more down the glade and try to repeat the same 
maneuver against the indignant group of elephants. 
In the face of such aggression, the elephants abandon 
the idea of attack and incontinently flee away. I also 
run to witness the new capture, but I feel very sorry 
for my legs, and my breathing is certainly no match 
for the Uele’s. In fact, when I reach the scene of 
action the second young elephant, a fine male of at 
least ten years, has already been isolated and par- 
tially imprisoned, while the hunters struggle violently 
to hold him. Already well developed in strength, he is 
a hard customer to handle. 

But by this time the old bulls and the females are 
fed up. Ears extended and trunks aloft, they make 
a counter attack, furiously trumpeting as if to say to 
the little one, “Hold fast until we come!”’ The pris- 
oner seems to understand, feels encouraged and re- 
doubles his efforts against his enemies. 

The four gun men are forced to leave the battle and 
run toward the oncoming herd, shouting and shooting 
in the air in an attempt to frighten them. But the 
attack is quite a decided one, and it is useless to resist. 
The leader of the hunters knows this well enough and 
shouts an order. The eight men of the ropes and the 
four porters at once release their victim, who gallops 
toward his mother, one rope dragging from his foot 
and another dangling around his neck. He trumpets 
crazily, full of joy to be free once more. 

The charge is rapidly approaching, the huge animals 
making their dash of three-quarters of a mile or so 
(Continued on page 52) 














FLYING BLIND 


By Blaine and Dupont Miller 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM HEASLIP 


‘HE whole crew of the aircraft 

carrier wondered why Bill 
Hastings asked to be transferred 
out of the navy’s crack flying 
squadron! 


HE ready-room of the huge airplane- 

carrier was crowded with pilots, most of 

them drinking hot coffee. They had just 

come down from a long, cold flight and the 
warm liquid was most welcome. From overhead 
came shouts of command and the sound of men’s feet 
running along the flight deck as the crew worked on 
the double to run the planes forward and clear of the 
arresting gear. 

Bill Hastings, unwinding his flight scarf, came in 
from the deck and looked quickly about the room 
until his eyes alighted on the tall, well-knit figure of 
Lieut.-Com. Dudley Arnold, better known to the 
pilots as “Skipper.” Bill hesitated for a second, then 
crossed over to the older man. Even through the 
ruddy tan of almost a year’s flying, it could be seen 
that Bill’s cheeks were painfully flushed. 

As Skipper turned around, regarding the young en- 
sign with his keen, penetrating stare, Bill braced 
himself, and then made the request with which he had 
been struggling inwardly for several weeks. 

“TI would like—that is—er—if you don’t mind, sir, 
I'd like to be transferred to a Scouting Squadron.” 

There was a dead silence in the little group around 
Skipper. Somebody put down his coffee cup with a 
bang, and another man gave a low, almost derisive 
whistle of astonishment. Pilots all through the Navy 
longed for a chance to get into Skipper’ s crack fighting 
squadron—known to fame as “The Silver Hawks.” 
Here was a pilot trying to get out of the squadron! 

Skipper Arnold’s mouth had ‘tightened, his eyes 
were steely, 

“What's the matter? Are we flying too closely for 
rou?” 

: “No, sir,” choked Bill, miserably. He had not ex- 
pected an audience when he had finally nerved himself 
per for this extraordinary transfer. All morning 

ieee as they flew over San Pedro and out to meet 

the Fleet for tactical maneuvers he had been bolstering 
up his courage, and when he finally landed he had 
immediately looked up Skipper, regardless of the other 
men around him. Whatever other youthful faults 

Bill Hastings may have had, he was a dogged, deter- 

mined person who followed one idea to its successful 

conclusion. 

As if he realized Bill’s confusion, Skipper asked in a 
kinder voice, “‘What’s the matter, Hastings? Is 
there something you don’t like about the Squadron?” 


The whole room was quiet now. This was without a 
doubt one of the most unusual requests that had ever 
occurred aboard the U.S. S. Ranger. 

Bill knew that this was his cue to explain why he 
wanted to go from the fast, exciting, tricky fighting 
plane squadron to the slower, less hazardous 
work of a scouting unit. And he couldn’t ex- 
plain. His miserable bashfulness, his overgrown 
sense of modesty held him tongue-tied. It would 
have been hard enough to confide in Skipper 
alone, but to share his secret with all these 
other men was unthinkable. 

“No, sir, the squadron is all right.” 


A ighenr was disgusted. Bill could tell by 
the quizzical glance he shot at him, by the 


brusqueness of his voice when he said, “O. K., 
Hastings, I'll have the orders made out to- 
morrow. You know what I'd have done ten 
years ago if I’d had a request like that?” 

Bill shook his head, his feelings such a mix- 
ture of shame, anger, and humiliation that he 
couldn’t trust himself to speak. 

“I'd have called in the doctor.” Skipper was 
speaking to the whole room, now. He was 
launched on a favorite topic and this was a good 
opportunity to let all the younger pilots know 
how he felt about the present generation of flyers. 

“*Pink-tea pilots is about all we get out of the 
Flight School at Pensacola, now. It takes you 
a year to get through and then most of you need 
safety pilots for the next five years.” 

Bill tried hard to efface himself during this 
tirade, wishing meanwhile that the deck would 
open up and drop him down into the lowest 
depths of the ocean. 

**My class in 17 went through in two months 
and we didn’t have the pretty little ships you 
have now. We had a few old crates and at the end 
of sixty days a fellow either knew he could fly or he 
was shipped home in a pine box.” 

The room listened respectfully. In spite of Skip- 
per’s disparaging opinion of pilots who had just com- 
pleted their student days, they had a genuine liking 
and admiration for him both as a flyer and a com- 
manding officer. Besides, they realized he had some 
right to his criticisms. He had learned to fly in the 
days before parachutes, or perfected instruments, or 
engines that were more than a poor gamble at best. 
He had trained in ships that were mere toys compared 
to the beautiful modern planes of to-day. He had 
flown in the Northern Night Bombing Squadron in 
France. He had taken part in the first Transatlantic 
flight of the Nc-4. In comparison to those uncertain, 
risky days of pioneering in Naval Aviation, modern 
flying conditions seemed soft and easy. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Bill patted his fuselage to signify that 
he would be the leader home 


“Any more of you like to make a shift—go over to 
flying armchairs, or nice comfy sofas? Don’t hesitate 
if you would’ ’—his eyes picked out particularly the 
pilots of his own “Silver Hawks,” who squirmed un- 
comfortably. “I can still find a few old-timers to 
carry on, you know.” 

Nobody made a move, or a sound. Skipper but- 
toned up his jacket and strode from the room. 

As soon as he could get away from the buzz of com- 
ments and questions, Bill went down to his own 
quarters. He felt more miserable than he could 
remember ever having been before in his life. On top 
of the humiliation he felt was the realization that his 
idol—Skipper Arnold—had lost all faith in him. 
Though he hadn’t said it, Skipper thought he was a 
coward. He believed undoubtedly that the reason 
Bill had asked for a change was because the hard. 
gruelling test of being a fighting-plane pilot had 
“gotten him.” Plainly, when Bill had given him no 
reason for the change, he had come to a very logical 
conclusion—that Bill had lost his nerve! 

If it had been anyone but Skipper, Bill wouldn’t 
have cared so much. Ever since he had been a 





plebe at the Naval Academy he had worshipped this 
older officer, who represented to him all that was fine 
and courageous in Naval traditions. Tales of his splen- 
did football record still circulated among the middies. 
How, with a torn ligament in his ankle, and a badly 
fractured wrist, he had concealed his injuries from 
the coach and run an incredible distance for a touch- 
down—and Victory for the Navy. 

Again, when Bill was playing football himself, and 
Skipper was out in the Fleet, Bill had thrilled to the 
news that Skipper had been one of the first men to let 
himself be shot out of a torpedo tube in a submerged 
submarine, in order to test this method of rescue. 
Then came the war and Skipper’s fine, valiant flying 
record. It had seemed too good to be true when, 
completing his course at Pensacola, Bill had been 
assigned to his hero’s squadron. 

Why hadn’t he had the courage to tell Skipper the 
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real reason that he desired scouting-plane work? Bill 
went over to a corner of his small room and stripped 
the tarpaulin from a mysterious arrangement of wires, 
batteries, and tubes. This was Bill’s secret—a radio 
direction finder on which he had spent days—months 
—of hard concentrated work. If it proved successful 
in a test, it would be of inestimable value to aviation, 
both on laad and sea. But, so far, Bill had not been 
able to put it to the test. There were no provisions for 
radio in a fighting plane. So, sacrificing his personal 
love of the work, and his delight at being under 
Skipper, Bill had asked for a transfer to the scouts, 
where, some day, his chance would come. 

He couldn’t tell anybody about it now. not even 
Skipper, whom he loved and admired. So many men, 
whom Bill considered more brilliant than himself, 
had worked to perfect just such an instrument—and 
they had failed. Until he knew that his own idea 
would work out, until he had tried it in actual flight, 
Bill would not bring himself to speak about it. There 
were so many chances that his hunch might be 
wrong, that he might have to discard everything he 
had, throw away all his lonely, Jong hours of research 
and start all over again. 

As he fingered the wires, and adjusted tubes, feeling 
blue and unhappy, he was sure of only one thing. He 
longed, with all his heart and soul, for the day to come 
when he would have the opportunity of knowing 
whether he was right or wrong, of proving to himself 
that, in making his personal sacrifice, he had done the 
right thing. 

As the weeks passed Bill settled down into the 
routine of the scouting plane work by day, and at 
night he worked with increased fervor on his direction 
finder. He felt now that he had to justify himself, in 
his own eyes at least, for the change he had made. 
He didn’t see the pilots of his old, beloved outfit very 
much. In the mess-room he was shy and quiet, in- 
wardly sure that all his old fellow pilots, including 
Skipper, despised him. 

The following month, when the Fleet left for Pan- 
ama and the winter maneuvers, Bill felt confident 
that he had done all that he could do with his hook-up. 
Nothing remained but to put it to the final, practical 
test. 

The U.S. S. Ranger was part of a mythical “Black 
Fieet”’ which was to attack the Panama Canal. The 
first few weeks of the cruise were monotonous. The 
“enemy,” who were defending the canal, had elected 
to stay close to home ports. There were long, lazy 
days of sailing, with plenty of time to tune up the 
engines and put the planes in perfect condition for the 
formidable flights which lay ahead of them. 

Tropical waters were reached and on a certain dawn 
the U. S. S. Ranger moved in toward Panama as a 
striking force of the attack. An intercepted enemy 
contact report had divulged valuable information. 
The Orange Fleet was five hundred miles off Panama. 
The Commander-in-Chief of the Black Fleet had 
immediately ordered his massive plane carrier-to pro- 
ceed, full speed ahead, and, in the early dawn, open 
the attack with her planes. 


CTION was imminent. It was in the air. All 
hands worked under high pressure. The planes 
were re-checked for fuel and oil. Control cables were 
inspected. Each plane Captain busied himself with 
his engine, listening to its reverberations with the air 
of a maestro preparing a baby-grand for a concert. 
Every one of them was determined that the plane for 
which he was responsible should not be forced down 
at sea. 

In the ready-room the pilots had assembled in re- 
sponse to “‘Flight Quarters’’ sounded on the bugle. 
No one had any illusions about the next few hours. 
From past experience they knew what was ahead of 
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them. Flying land planes hundreds of miles out at 
sea was far from a restful occupation. They accepted 
it for what it was, with just a barely perceptible 
heightening of nervous tension. 

Plane-ready reports were signed and turned into 
the Flight Officer. Goggles were adjusted, wrist 
watches synchronized. The Flight Officer came down 
from the bridge and went over to the bulletin board. 
He made a few corrections on the maneuvering chart, 
as the pilots crowded about him. Working with neat 
efficiency, he erased three small crosses that were 
destroyers from around the figure which represented 
the Ranger. The plane guard was thereby shown to 
be reduced to one destroyer. 

Nobody said anything. They had expected it much 
sooner. The Old Man was economical with his boats. 
A lot of convoying one destroyer could do for eighty 
planes! However, it didn’t make much difference 
when you were forced down in a land plane whether 
the nearest destroyer was fifty or a hundred miles 
away. 

“All pilots man your planes!” barked the loud- 
speaker. At least there would be relief in physical 
activity! Now began an exodus to the flight deck. 
Helmets were buckled. Goggles were cleaned. Last 
wise-cracks were exchanged. 

Bill adjusted his ’chute, and climbed into the cock- 
pit. He examined his radio set. The order to start 
engines was passed down the line. Now began a 
whining of inertia starters followed by a muffled roar 
as the mighty engines started turning over. It reached 
crescendo. Bill made a quick check-up of his cockpit 
instruments, and signified with a nod to the Chief 
Petty Officer of his squadron, satisfaction with the 
state of his plane. 

This prologue over, the ship’s course was changed 
so that she headed into the wind. Up went the white 
flag. Skipper’s plane, but a hundred feet from the 
bow, was first off. Bill saw the Launching Officer order 
the blocks pulled clear. He caught the flash of smiling 
assent Skipper gave to his attendant bluejacket. The 
man pulled a toggle, unleashed the straining plane. It 
rolled down the deck, gathering momentum. 

The wind and the speed of the Ranger were to his 
advantage, now. Mentally, Bill went through Skip- 
per’s every move as he pulled up steeply and climbed 
to the rendezvous two thousand feet on the starboard 
bow. Bill turned his attention to the next plane. Men 
were robots, now, with grotesquely goggled faces. 
They were personalities no longer. They were part of 
their planes, as integral as the engines. 

Sitting in his vibrating ship, near the stern, Bill 
watched them off. He thrilled anew to the sight 
which never became stale. Planes darting up from 
nowhere, apparently, gaining altitude, blending into 
a formation so closely that individual ships could not 
be distinguished. His own squadron was spotted after 
the heavy bombing and torpedo planes. By the time 
his outfit was in the air, Arnold’s fighters had disap- 
peared over the horizon in search of their prey. For a 
second, Bill followed the swift course of the “Silver 
Hawks” in his mind’s eye, wistfully, still longing to be 
with them. Then the exigencies of the moment 
claimed his full attention. 


A himself into flying routine, Bill re- 
flected that the weather was not at all desirable. 
It was excessively hot and humid. Already his clothes 
were beginning to feel damp, sticky. The sky was 
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dotted with fat, fleecy clouds which forced the squad- 
ron to dodge in and out. On the distant horizon was 
a low-lying bank of dark clouds. They might mean 
bad news ahead. 

It was queer how a fellow settled down to business 
after the excitement of launching was over. The 
engine, Bill assured himself, was hitting regularly. She 
sounded sweet to him. With a grunt of satisfaction, 
inaudible even to himself, he plugged in his head- 
phones on the set his radioman was operating. The 
““war’’ became clearly audible to him. 

There was the Ranger’s call. Now, a message from 
the destroyer plane-guard. Once or twice he picked 
up commercial messages. A tanker asking for a 
weather report. A tramp requesting quarantine. He 
turned his dials quickly from these to the wave length 
his carrier was guarding. 

What the fighting planes were doing he could not 
tell. Their activities would remain a mystery until 
they returned to the carrier. Once they left the ship, 
their communication was cut off. They were entirely 
on their own resources. 

‘He sat copying messages automatically for his own 
amusement. It didn’t require much effort after his 
years of practise. He even had time for a few private 
thoughts. He wondered why more people didn’t get 
a thrill out of radio work. How could they fool around 
with it, and not realize what a marvel it was? He 
wondered if the chance would ever come to try out 
his loop direction finder. It would mean so much to 
him in every way. If the Old Man would ever Jet him 
fly out alone and give it a practical test! 

Suddenly, with startling insistence he realized that 
the Ranger was sending out a call. An alarm bell 
across his consciousness, cutting through other mes- 
sages, through his private thoughts, “All units return 
to the carrier immediately!’ A priority message! 

Why, they still had fifty miles to go to their desti- 
nation! Bill’s chart af- 
firmed that. He looked 
up from his radio to give 
the world about him 
quick inspection. The 
weather, with tropical 
volatility, had changed. 
The dark clouds, draw- 
ing nearer now, had an 
ominous appearance. No 
doubt about their signifi- 
cance any more. They 
meant a nasty squall. 
(Continued on page 56) 
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IT STARTED 


WITH SHINGLES 
By Leonard K. Smith 


ILLUSTRATED BY SEYMOUR BALL 


“ EFARD TIMES” began to look 

different in his home town 
after Bob Roland and his Scout 
Troop went to work. 


ELL, that chore is chawed,” remarked 

Henry Roland, as he sat down by the 

living-room stove and stretched out his 

long legs with a sigh of satisfaction. 
‘*Every tree in the orchard is pruned. When you get 
home from school to-morrow, Bob, you might pile and 
burn the brush.” 

*‘But save me out some pea-sticks,” said Mrs. 
Roland. ‘“‘And Henry, can’t you take things a little 
easier now? It’s only February.” 

**But there’s a lot to do, too, with no hired man. I 
had to let a lot of things go last fall, and I want to 
get at spring planting early, or I'll get swamped. I 
thought I’d get the fertilizer out on your garden 
patch to-morrow.” 

** Just one hard job after another,” protested his wife. 

“It looks that way. There’s a lot of painting, and 
fence work, and this and that. But Bob and I will 
manage somehow.” 

“Tf the farmers only got a square deal—” began 
Mrs. Roland. 

“Sure! Lots of people who aren’t farmers have 
begun to think about that. But if Pd quit every time 
I didn’t get a square deal, I guess maybe I'd have died 
right young. We haven’t so much to worry over, 
Mary. We've got plenty to eat, anyhow. And right 
in Elbridge, with only about twenty thousand people, 
there are hundreds and hundreds just now that 
haven't.” 

“Tf they had saved their money when times were 
good #2 

“Maybe. But anyhow, you can’t fix yesterday. 
And right now the program is to spend your money, 
if you’ve got any, so some of these fellows can get a 
job. I could sure give somebody one, if I had any- 
thing to pay with. I guess we'll make the taxes all 
right, but that’s about all. Well, granddad came out 
here without much but an axe and a plow and his two 
hands, and wrangled a living for a fair-size family— 
lived off the place. I guess perhaps that’s the thing 
we farmers have to go back to.” 

Sixteen-year-old Bob Roland, who as usual during 
the twilight hour before supper, was poring over his 
school work, didn’t enter into the conversation. 
But he heard it, and the whole matter bothered and 
puzzled him. There seemed to be too much of every- 
thing all over the country, but thousands of people, 
too, in need of almost everything, including jobs, and 
no way to get anything. Just as it was with them— 
potatoes, grain, apples, out of last year’s wonderful 
crop, still unsold and stored in various places around 
the hundred-acre farm, and no money even for new 
shingles for the chicken coop. Nobody in Elbridge 
buying anything not immediately necessary! The 
Rolands weren’t in dire need; but there had been a lot 
of makeshifts about their clothing, and if they weren’t 
going to let the place get badly run down, there were 
paint, and whitewash, and fence wire to come from 
somewhere. Mr. Roland had explained the whole 
situation to Bob as well as he could, but Bob couldn’t 
understand it—the why of it all—only that at the 
present time a very definite and considerable part of 
the job of making ends meet was up to him. But Bob 
had always had his chores. It was only, now, that 
outside of school hours he was busy with or for his 
father every spare moment. Bob didn’t mind par- 
ticularly. He was learning a lot of things which 
formerly his mother had said a boy in school ought 
not to be troubled with. He’d learned egg-candling, 
and seed- and milk-testing, and he’d mixed cement, 
and chicken mash. Some day all that would count 
toward some Scout Merit Badges. Besides, all his 
cronies were doing the same sort of thing. A lot of 
them had had to quit school, But to that Mr. Roland 
would not consent for Bob. 


“No, you'll stay in 
school, even if we go 
broke. The worst 
way to go broke, son, 
is in your brains and 
your character. 
We're going to carry 
on with school and 
church both, just as 
long as it’s anyways 
possible. The coun- 
try can get over a 
financial depression, I 
guess. But a slump 
in brains and prin- 
ciples would do it a 
permanent damage.” 

Just the same, 
things were tough for 
Bob. He milked be- 
fore daylight, he sal- 
vaged fallen limbs 
from the wood lot, 
reset fence posts, 
helped with the cold 
frames, did a thou- 
sand and one of the 
interminable __ petty 
tasks so necessary 
during the months 
when a farmer is sup- 
posed to have nothing 
to do. And he and 
his father just couldn’t 
get them all done. 


HERE came a 

knock at the 
door. Mr. Roland 
answered it. 

“I’m looking for 
work,” came a half- 
humorous, half- 
pleading voice out of 
the darkness. 

Mr. Roland laughed. 

“Work! Plenty! Only, mister, ’'ve no money 
to pay for it. I guess you know how it is.” 

“Sure. Butsay, can’t I trade you out of something? 
To eat, you know. I don’t mean just a handout, but 
something I could take home to the wife and kids.” 

“Well, now, maybe I might. You come around in 
the morning. It’s sort of late.” 

“T’ve got to get something to-night, mister. Ive 
got a broken-down flivver out here, and I could use 
the headlights to work by—and in a couple of hours— 
if you’ve got some spuds za 

““All right, you can take a few - shacks at Bob’s 
woodpile. Have youhad anything to eat?” 

“This morning. Since then I’ve been chasing a 
job up and down the road, and Fe 

“You draw up to the stove and get warm,” said 
Mrs. Roland. “We'll be sitting down to eat in about 
half an hour.” 

“IT guess I'll get at that woodpile first. 
call me.” 

“Come along then,” said’ Mr. Roland. 
you. 

The two men went out, and shortly through the 
crisp night air there sounded the sharp clop! clop! of 
an axe. Then Mr. Roland came in, his broad mouth 
grinning, his brown furrowed. 

**Sort of a decent-appearing chap,” he murmured. 
“Auto mechanic. And for the last six months, prac- 
tically on the town. Says that’ll be a habit if he 
doesn’t get a job soon.” 

Half an hour later, Mrs. Roland announced supper. 
The stranger, a lean, wiry, keen-faced man about thirty, 
drew up his chair to the table with eyes a-gleam. 

““My name’s John Kronk,” he said. “I was sure 
lucky to strike you folks. Apple jelly, pickles, hot 
biscuits! What do you know about that!” 


You can 
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“Can’t I trade you out of something to eat?” 


“You'd better take some pickles and jelly home to 
the children, along with the potatoes,” said Mrs. 
Roland. ‘“‘There’s plenty in the fruit cellar.” 

Bob watched the man eat with an astonished de- 
light. He had not supposed that just their plain farm 
food could mean so much to anybody. But Kronk 
was no glutton. After a second generous helping he 
pushed back his chair from a clean plate. 

“I'd better get back to earning this,” he said. 
‘Jane worries when I’m gone late.” 

“Hold on,” said Mr. Roland. ‘“Let’s talk a bit. 
As I said, I’ve no spare cash. But if your folks are 
down to bed rock 4 

“*Everybody’s down to bed rock, in Elbridge, mister. 
And there’s a lot of wild talk. Hungry folk get sore— 
it doesn’t make much difference who at. Well, I'll 
sure work for you, for any eatables I can trade you 
out of. And we won’t row about price, either.” 

“‘There’s corn meal and wheat cereal we’ve made 
ourselves in the coffee grinder,” said Mrs. Roland. 
“And we made a lot of cull apples into apple sauce.” 

“And plenty of spuds and root vegetables,” con- 
tinued her husband. “If you could help me fix up 
the farm machinery—and I wish I had some wire, and 
some shingles.” 

“There’s some extra wire over at Judson’s,” broke 
in Bob. “Mr. Judson wanted Scott, in town, to take 
it back, but Scott wouldn’t. Do you suppose Mr. 
Judson would let Mr. Kronk work for it?” 

“Call me Jack,” said Kronk. ‘Say, that’s an idea. 
I'll work for that wire, and trade it to you. And say, 
there’s a job in the lumber-yard in town, if a fellow 
would take lumber for it. If you'll stake me and mine 
to the eats, Roland i 

“All right. If you can do that, I’m as much in 
luck as you are. Only you ought to get cash.” 
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Bob broke in, somewhat excitedly. 
“Dad, from what the fellows tell me, there’s some 
sort of.a job,on almost every farm around here, if 
there «were men ‘who wouldn’t want cash for. pay. 
If somebody would just get a list! And then maybe 
Jack ‘could find the men. You see, Jack, the welfare 
people want the farmers to bring in their excess, and 
—well, they just can’t.” 

“Sure they can’t. Same way in town. And all the 
job hunters want cash down. I’m past that. Well, 
I'll be getting back to work.” 

Bob sat musing. 

“Could you let me off Saturday, dad?” he asked, at 
length. “‘I’ve- got some Merit Badge tests ready. 
These extra chores did that for me. And there’s 
something I want to see Mr. Plummer, the Executive, 
about.” 

“You know how things are, son. So if you think your 
town business is important, it’s all right with me. I guess 
I can spare you—now. I’ve been talking to Plummer 
myself. He-says these hard times have put a consider- 
able crimp in Scouting—boys letting everything slide. 
If you pass a few tests, it might pep up some of the 
other fellows. Mary, you fix up some stuff for Kronk, 
will you, and I'll get some things out of the vegetable 
pit. Maybe he’ll run out on us, but what we give him 
won’t stand us much, seeing we can’t sell it.” 





i after Bob had gone to bed he heard the clop! 
clop! of Kronk’s axe. But that wasn’t what kept 
him‘awake. He was thinking, thinking—sometimes 
enthusiastically, sometimes wondering if he wasn’t in- 
dulging-in mere wild and foolish fancies. Well, at 
worst Mr. Plummer could only laugh at him. 

Kronk returned for two full days of work, was gone 
for two, and returned with some bunches of shingles 
and a grin. The strain of things was easing from Mr. 
Roland’s mind, and from Bob’s willing shoulders. 
With huge satisfaction the boy passed. off his tests in 
corn-planting, painting, cement work—things forced 
on his attention by his months of extra chores. Then 
he spoke hesitantly to Mr. Plummer about other 
things. 

‘““There’s a man out at our place,”. he began, and 
then he told about John Kronk and the shingles. 

“More power to him,” said Mr. Plummer. 

“‘And I thought if the fellows in our country troop 
could. list the no-cash jobs to be done on some of the 
farms 

“‘Hop to it! Anything you can do, right now, to get 
the Scouts to show their metile! People have let 
this depression get them down so that they can’t 
seem‘to get up an.interest in anything else. And a lot 
of the boys‘seem to think even trying to do anything 
to help is just useless. .Have you got anything else 
on your active mind?” 

“Well, dad was saying that in his grandfather’s 
time none of the settlers around here had much money, 
that they just swapped things—work too. That’s 
how Kronk got our shingles. I was wondering if 
there might not be something that could be done that 
way now, even right here in town.” 

“Well, go on.” 

“Well, the welfare people have been having things 
that people didn’t want just given to them. And 
they’ve got about all of that there is. And of course 
they’ve been hunting jobs for men—cash jobs. But 
aren’t there people who couldn’t pay cash, that could 
pay something too good to give away? 
Besides, John Kronk says for people to 
be taken care of without any effort of 
their own isn’t good for them. I’m just 
wondering about this swapping business. 
The Scouts here in town could hunt out 
the jobs of that kind, and what people 
had to swap for work. Anyhow, they 
could talk up something of the kind in 
their own families.” 

Mr. Plummer was tapping one foot 
on the floor as he listened. 

“You see,” went on Bob, “‘the reason 
why Dad can’t spend any cash is that he 
doesn’t know when he can get any more. 
But there’s no money in the way he and 





“Yes, I know—this swap and 
barter stuff. We've been 
doing some of that here too” 


Kronk have got things fixed, and they both get what 
they want. The money is just left out of it.” 

“Money is only what is called a medium of ex- 
change, anyway,” said Mr. Plummer. “It just stands 
for a certain amount of value, that you can take 
around in your pocket, instead of in a wagon, like a 
load of coal. You trade it for what you want.” 

“I see,” answered Bob. “Only people don’t seem 
to be doing that. They act as if they had forgotten 
what money is for, and it looks as if they'd pretty 
nearly stopped trading at all, for fear some money 
might get away from them. But people could start 
swapping, couldn’t they?” 

“If we can make them see things that way. Maybe 
we can, here and there. I’m going to try it, anyway. 
Of course, the big job, here in Eldridge and every- 
where else, is to get the factories going. Factories 
can’t swap, Bob.” 

’*T suppose not. But I don’t see why.” 

“Well, get your troop to report on what farm jobs 
they can find. Maybe we can help out a little bit, 
anyway.” 

Bob left the office still vaguely pondering. A 
broken show window temporarily riveted and taped 
together, in Benson’s big department store attracted 
his notice. A year ago, he thought, that wouldn’t 
have remained so over night. And now— All at 
once he thought of John Kronk and the load of 
shingles. Well, when he had got his first-class Scout 
pin, Mr. Benson, who was president of the Scout 
Council, had said, in congratulating him, “‘Any time 
you think I can do something for you, young man, 
come and see me.” Mustering all his courage, 
Bob entered the store, and presented himself at the 
office. 

** Just—just tell Mr. Benson it’s a Scout he told to 
come and see him,” Bob stammered in reply to the 
clerk who interrogated him as to his business. 

“Well, son, what can I do for you?” asked Mr. 
Benson, a flash-of cordiality playing over his tight 
lips and furrowed brows. 

*“Tt’s—it’s about your front window—the broken 
one,” blurted Bob. - 

A shade of annoyance came into the store-owner’s 
eyes. 

“What about it?” 

“It—it ought to be fixed.” 

“Don’t I know it? Not in these 
times, son. Windows cost money. 
Maybe you didn’t know that.” 








“Thank you, sir. Then I'll be back—maybe.” 

He went to Robertson’s big paint and varnish 
establishment. 

“T want to know about plate-glass,” he said. 
“That—that broken window over at Benson’s—how 
—how much?” 

“About fifty dollars,” 
“Why?” 

“T was just thinking. I don’t suppose there’s 
any sort of work around this plaee for anybody, is 
there?” 

“Not any! Say, we’ve cut down expenses to the 
bone.” 

“But if a fellow could take his pay in trade, some- 
how? If you've laid off help, there ought to be some 
sort of roustabout work over at the warehouse.” 

“Oh, there’s work enough. The place is a mess. 
There wouldn’t be anything for kids, though.” 

“But if I could get a man, who'd take his pay in— 
in plate glass?” 

“You're crazy! What would he do with plate-glass, 
eat it?” 

“T thought maybe I could fix things so he could 
trade it in at Benson’s store.” 

“Hah! But swapping things around that way 
doesn’t bring in any cash.” 

“No, but you can’t eat cash either. And swapping 
things might help somebody who is cold and hungry. 
And it cuts down the money that has to be raised to 
help the people who aren’t working. You've got to 
get the warehouse cleaned up sometime.” 

“Where'd you get all this stuff, son?” 

“Out on our farm. You see—’’ and once more Bob 
found himself telling about John Kronk and the 
chicken coop. 

“Well, son, that sounds all right. But I’m just a 
clerk. Maybe something might work out that way, 
though. We'll have somebody see Benson.” 

“Would you mind reporting to Mr. Plummer, the 
Scout Executive, what comes of it. He wants to put 
the Scouts busy hunting up swap jobs.”’ 


clerk. 


answered the 


OB himself went back to Mr. Benson, with his 
own report. 
“T think you can get the glass that way,” he said, 
(Continued on page 48) 





“But if you could get it fixed 
without any é 
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*Benson’s isn’t down to taking 
charity—not just yet.” 

“Yes, sir. But Dad got some 
shingles for his chicken coop, and 
paid for them without any money; 
and I thought maybe——” 

**Maybe what?” 

“J—I guess I don’t know. But 
if I could get it done, would you 
let me try?” 


“Would I?” 
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BOY SCOUT HEROISM 
By James E. West 


HE Heart River, a tributary of the 

Missouri, was in flood. A February 

thaw had brought such a volume 

of water down from the hills that 
a part of the town of Mandan, N. D., lying at 
the confluence of the two rivers, was inundated. 
The main stream boiled and churned through 
the town, carrying a quantity of drift and 
floating ice. It was Sunday afternoon and 
hundreds of people from other parts of the town 
nearby Bismarck were sight-seeing in the flooded 
area of the city. 

One of the residents of Mandan took his 
eight-year old son for a ride in his duck boat in 
the quiet backwaters formed by the flood, row- 
ing in the channels between the houses. Steer- 
ing into one of these channels, his boat was 
caught in the current and swept into the main 
stream. The man was helpless in the roaring 
water. The boat dashed against a viaduct and 
overturned. The man could not swim. He 
clutched at his son and missed, took hold of 
a piece of timber and pulled himself out. 

Dozens of people saw the accident, saw the 
helpless youngster caught in the centre of the 
flood current, saw him roll round and round 
like a piece of driftwood as he was swept down- 
stream. One man estimated the current as 
faster than he could run. 

Two hundred yards downstream was the 
bridge of the Northern Pacific crossing the river 
in a Y.. The only chance of saving the boy was 
to intercept him there, and a slim chance it was 
at that, for the water, chocked with debris and 
ice, drove angrily against the pilings, and 
reached within ten or twelve inches of the rail- 
road ties. 

Those two hundred yards would be covered 








National Scout Commissioner, Dan Beard, decorates Scout Anthony 
Alonge with the Gold Honor Medal for life saving while Honorary 
Scout, George Palmer Putnam and the Chief Scout Executive look on 


They worked on him an hour and a half 
before he regained consciousness, and it was 
dawn before his condition permitted him to be 
moved from the cabin into which he had been 
carried after his rescue. 

As for Dewey, he recovered within a few 
hours. There was no getting away from it, 
however—he was the town’s hero and had to 
face a throng of visitors. He was embarrassed 
and tongue-tied. When urged to make a public 
statement, he gulped and remarked: “Gee, 
the water was cold!” 

Young Dewey’s crowded minutes in the 
raging Heart is one of a hundred and more 
stories that Dan Beard tells in his book, “Boy 
Heroes of Today” (Brewer, Warren & Put- 
nam, Inc., $1.75). It is the story of the Boy 
Scout Gold Honor Medal Awards, written by 
“Uncle Dan” as Chairman of the National 
Court of Honor. It was released on February 
8th in celebration of the Twenty-second Anni- 
versary of the Boy Scout Movement. 

What a tale of true adventure it is!. Well 
might Dan Beard remark that it is a story of 
boy heroism without parallel in any other 
period in history, for the mettle Dewey showed 
at Mandan, N. D., that cold February day has 
been duplicated by boys several hundred times 
over in a variety of circumstances, no two of 
them alike. Heroes on quiet lakes, in raging 
torrents, angry seas, frozen water; Sea Scouts 
handling their small boats with the skill of 
veteran seamen; many of them recognized also 
with the award of the Carnegie Hero Medal. 





6 bers story is not, of course, limited to swim- 
ming rescues. The fire-fighters are here. 
The story of George Noble of Chariton, Iowa, 
might be a page from a moving picture scenario. 
Noble wet his handkerchief for a respirator, 
plunged into a burning farmhouse and brought 

out a little girl. He went in again, and 








Be Prepared! Los Angeles Scouts in camp learn resuscitative methods 


by the drowning boy in thirty to sixty seconds. The 
people in the vicinity of the accident shouted to a 
number of boys who were on the railroad bridge. 

One of these boys, John Dewey, a slight, fourteen- 
year old Tenderfoot Scout, who had only learned to 
swim the summer before at Scout camp, took the situa- 
tion in immediately. He kicked off his shoes, and 
pulled off some of his heavy winter clothing as he 
ran upstream along the bank. Timing must be the 
essence of anything he did. Timing; and then light- 
ning fast action. 

Dewey broke water with perfect judgment, coming 
up with his hands on the boy. To try to make shore 
against the current now would only result in both 
being dashed against the bridge, so down Dewey 
went with the boy to avoid the ties of the railroad 
bridge. 

Cars honked as they raced down the street; men, 
women and boys were running, shouting along the 
bank, as Dewey came clear of the bridge. 

To breast out of the stream was still impossible, 
for ahead of them loomed a sluice way, and they must 
go through it or be dashed to pieces. 


Scouts from the St. 

Louis Council lend 

assistance in a tor- 
nado disaster 


So through the passage Dewey and the boy went, 
riding the white water as it boiled and churned to 
a froth in the narrow gateway. 

The chance was now or never. A few hundred 
yards further downstream and they would be swept 
into the mighty Missouri. 

As they shot the turbulent water with racing 
swiftness, young Dewey edged himself out of the 
current, into the eddies and into shallow water. 

Dozens of men and boys came rushing down to 
help them, and just in time. John Dewey collapsed 
before he could be carried out. He was taken home, 
put to bed and kept under a doctor’s care. The 
youngster he had rescued was in even worse shape. 


finally located a second child, who, terri- 
fied by the fire and smoke had taken 
refuge in a trunk. At that moment the 
floor under them burnt through and 
they were plunged two stories into the 
basement; the Scout, dazed though he 
was by the fall, completed his rescue 
and gave first aid before he himself 
fainted. 

Grit? Dean Cooke of Whitefish, 
Mont., lying on his face, drew out 
two girls who had broken through 
the ice, when he himself fell through. 
A boy and a girl were still floundering 
in the water, and Cooke, knowing that 
the boy was a better swimmer than he 
was, got the girl and towed her to the 
ice edge, where he made her climb on 
his back. By this time his hands had 
become so numb that he could not 
crawl out. A plank was pushed out to 
him but he could not take hold. Jt 
was nearly thirty minutes before a line 
could be thrown to him. Finding it im- 
possible to grasp it, he took the rope in 
his teeth. The ice kept breaking as 
he was hauled out with the girl on his 
back, but he managed to keep the teeth 
hold on the rope. The other boy was 
drowned. When Cooke saw him getting 
into trouble he held out a hand, but 
their fingers were too numb to take hold. 

There are rescues from speeding trucks and rushing 
trains, from contact with power lines and gas asphyxia- 
tion. Cyprian Haithman of Washington, D. C., in 
the midst of a cyclone, with houses crumbling all 
around him, pried open an entrance into two of the 
houses to rescue a woman and several children. 
Johannes Bartholwsky, a Los Angeles (Calif.) Tender- 
foot, let himself down a cliff and hanging on to a small 
tree hauled up a companion who was hanging on pre- 
cariously to a shrub, with a forty foot drop to the rocks 
below them. Burtis Juhl of Crystal Lake, Iowa, had 
an arctic adventure in miniature when tucking 
(Concluded on page 58) 
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“i OOK there!” cried Jerry McCall, above the 
roaring din and clatter of the huge steam 
shovel. “Look, Boss, am I just seeing 
things, or what? Look! There’s another 

leg—and the head!” 

The Big Boss turned from his intricate series of 
levers, and gazed, half-startled, into the great granite 
tallus bank that he was busy at, that moment, remov- 
ing, one great bite after another, and placing over the 
outer bank of the timber-line curve. 

““Head—leg?”’ he breathed, a question in his voice. 
“Where, boy? Don’t suppose we’ve turned up a 
graveyard do you? Boy, your imagination is swettin’. 
Where’s any heads or legs?” 

“There, see!”’ cried Jerry, in great excitement. 
“The head went over the bank with that last scoop- 
ful. I'll have it in a second.” 

He swung his great, stalwart body over the edge of 
the little steel platform and down the ladder to the 
new roadway. Over the outer bank he went, knee- 
deep in the fresh gravel, and in a moment clambered 
back, holding aloft the discolored head of a china doll. 
Then his eye caught the dismembered right arm in the 
loose dirt, in front of the shovel, and, with one find in 
each hand, he climbed back up to the Boss. 

“Humph,” scorned the shovel operator, who was a 
very practical engineer, without imagination. “Jerry, 
you're still a big kid. All this excitement over a doll! 


Boy, I thought we’d at least turned up an Arapahoe ‘ 


Chief! You had the cold shivers running up and down 
me for fair!” 

“But—’” exclaimed Jerry. 

“But,” answered the Boss, “we've got five or six 
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That arrow points straight into that great cleft over yonder, son, and not to the valley at all 
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hundred yards of gravel to get dumped over that edge. 
We’ve no time to play dolls.” 

He threw in the power, reversed the lifting cable, 
and in a second the great steel monster was busy 
again, deftly lifting over the outer road edge great 
mouthsful of everything that got in its way. 

Jerry slid his discovery into his pocket. While he 
went mechanically about his job of keeping the 
shoveling monster oiled, and tabulating the loads, his 
mind kept turning over on three pieces of doll. It’s 
terribly inconvenient, at times, to be as curious as 
Jerry McCall. ‘‘Why?” was his perpetual query. 
Why did the rock strata stand on end at this point, 
and lie flat at others? Why did that particular hogs- 
back have no timber, and the one just across the draw 
have a perfect jungle which came abruptly to an end! 
Why did a great yellow pine, obviously of great age, 
rise here and there out of the dense growths of Lodge 
Pole? Why had the new Trail Ridge Road come up 
this side, at all, when the opposite side seemed more 
open and logical? Why did trees stop growing alto- 
gether at eleven thousand feet of altitude, and why 
was it that there were elk in one valley, and never any 
in another? Why should there be a doll buried in a 
mountain side, high in the Front Range of the Rockies, 
in what for ages had been a wild, inaccessible wilder- 
ness, until Uncle Sam had decided to open it up for 
motor travel over the top of the Continental Divide? 
Whose doll was it? Why was it buried? Where was 
the child that had played with it? That vast Hidden 
Valley had never been settled. It had always belonged 
to the Indians. It was the approach to Trail Ridge), 
“the trail-where-the-women-walk,” as the Arapahoes 





called it, for it was here that the long strings of ponies, 
heavily loaded with fresh buffalo meat from the valley 
hunts, climbed over the roof of the world, with the 
women holding onto their tails, and down into Grand 
Lake and the head waters of Middle Park. Indians 
knew nothing of china dolls. Perhaps there had been 
a white girl stolen in a valley raid by a hunting party. 
Perhaps she had died of exposure, and had been buried 
there on the mountain, or, perhaps she had slipped 
away from the marauding band in the darkness of 
night, her precious doll clutched to her heart. Perhaps 
she had slipped on the shelf rock of the ridge, and fallen 
into a ravine, dead! Perhaps coyotes and wolves 
had eaten her. Perhaps 

“Here, you big kid!”’ snapped the Boss. “Come 
to! Save your day-dreaming till Sunday. We got 
dirt to move! Give that cable a sop there, where she’s 
squeeling. Ask Trigger Bill about your doll stuff to- 
night, when you get in to chow.. He’s full of yarns 
about these hills. He trapped beaver in this very 
valley before you were born.” 

“All right, Boss.” Jerry was a favorite with the 
steam-shovel operator. “I'll wait and ask Bill. After 
haa dolls don’t grow on bushes, even in Hidden 
Valley.” . 

“Like as not some Indian kid dropped it. Now, let’s 
move out six or eight feet and get down to business. 
You know danged well I’m bustin’ my britches to get 
this old rattle trap on top of the Pass before snow 
falls.” 

Chow was over. The sun had disappeared behind 
Thatchtop, and the great valley was filled with 

(Continued on page 50) 








PART V 


O DICK the first assault was wholly unre- 
lated to any past experience. He had seen 
good fighting at Porto Bello and had been 
acutely conscious of his part in it, but here 
he seemed to himself to be a disembodied spirit that 
floated from place to place without effort or volun- 
tary guidance. One moment he was in the shadow of 
the forest, the next in the blistering open, running, 
yelling, brandishing a cutlass in one hand and a fireball 
in the other. In front was a thundering noise; behind 
was the sound of hundreds of hushing feet and hun- 
dreds of wild voices. He slid into the great ditch, 
crossed it, climbed the other side, hurled his fire- 
ball and the palings, and heaved frantically at the logs 
of the palisade. Everywhere the men were trying 
the wall and nowhere could they find a foothold. 
Curses, yells and groans came from the ditch as from 
the pit of torment. Fire-pots and stones fell from 
above. It was useless to stay there, so, with the others, 
he recrossed the bottom of the ditch, crawled out and 
in some way reached the woods again. 
Brodely came up, bandaging a bleeding arm non- 
chalantly. 
“Not’ing to be gained by an encore, ees zere, 
Armstone?” 
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“Nothing,” Dick agreed. “We didn’t dent 
the wall.” 

Brodely tied the bandage with his teeth. “‘We 
mus’ fire ze palings,” he said. “But firs’ let us 
res’. 

Before evening they had collected and concealed 
at the edge of the forest a great quantity of com- 
bustibles and the men had been detailed in squads to 
handle them. Day faded, the great trees relinquished 
the light branch by branch until the last rays were 
poised on the crest of a solitary giant, were poised, 
then gone and night was there. 

On the walls the Spaniards had built fires that 
illuminated the ditch and its silent occupants, for 
their musketeers had made sure that none of the 
wounded escaped. Out of the shadows a line of 
buccaneers crawled, each with a bundle of something 
inflammable. They were met by a storm of lead, but 
the soldiers brought up for this purpose were revealed 
by their own watch fires to the aim of a second line of 
buccaneers who were concealed in the darkness. So 
many Spaniards dropped that the fires were ordered 
extinguished. That drew a yell from the attackers, 
but the advantage they expected did not materialize. 
It was now easy for them to reach the palisades, but 
the instant a fire was started there, it was deluged 
from above, while the one who set it received a shower 
of lead. Nothing was gained in that way, so, smarting 
under the jeers of the defenders, Brodely commanded 
a retreat. 

The men obeyed willingly, for the best of them were 
ready to break. One called Young Pennock, a lad of 
fifteen who had deserted a merchantman in Jamaica and 
was now receiving his baptism of fire, was hysterical. 

“Tran away, but some day—Oh! Oh!” He pitched 
headlong. “‘They’ve got me. I’m run through. 
There’s a sword in me.” 

“Impossible!”’ Dick knelt beside him. “Where is it?” 

“My back. There! You've found it.” 

“An arrow! There are Indians in the fort. It’s 
gone through under your arm but outside the ribs. 
You’re not hurt. Set your teeth. ... Now!” He 
put both hands to the shaft and pulled. “It’s out!” 
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As he crouched beside the lad, Dick felt a sudden 
anger. Impulsively he tore a strip from his shirt, 
wound it about the arrow and drove it tightly into 
Pennock’s loaded musket. “ May it pierce one of your 
hearts!” he cried and fired pointblank at the fort. 
The flash ignited the cloth, the arrow cut a flaming 
arc in the darkness and settled out of sight. 


ON more out of range, the men dropped to the 
ground and fell to cursing their luck. 

“T don’ blame zem, Armstone,” Brodely confided. 
“We can’t take ze place an’ we can’t leaf it. In ze 
morning we will send to ze ship for food an’ lay a 
siege. What you t’ink?” 

Dick looked longingly at the fort as he answered, 
“It’s not our style to sit down like old women and 
knit before the Don’s door. But what can we do?” 

“Yes, what to do?” Brodely pawed the ground 
like a colt. 

“Look!” Dick caught him by the shoulder. “Isn’t 
it growing lighter there?”’ 

“A fire in ze fort!’”’ Brodely stiffened. “Your arrow 
set ze t’atch of a house. But zey have water.” 

“It takes men to handle buckets. We should at- 
tack and hold them from fighting the fire.” 

“Right!” Brodely leaped into the air. 
peter!” he roared. “Trumpeter!” 

“Yes, sir.” A man came out of the darkness. 

“Blow!” 

“Blow what, sir?” ' 

“*Blow what, sir?’’’ the little captain mocked 
furiously. ‘‘Eef zere was another man could toot 
zat horn, I’d shoot ye. T’ink I want you play one 
hymn? Blow ze Rally an’ attack, ye yellow-liver 
codfish!” 

The bugle notes cleft the heavy air like a silver 
blade and Brodely, the embodiment of their ringing 
command, ran down the line shouting orders. The 
tired, hungry, discouraged men held fast to the 
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unquestioning discipline that experience had taught 
them to value, and catching up their arms they swept 
forward with a yell that must have driven all else 
from the minds of the Spaniards. 

Brodely’s thoughts ran ahead of his legs, agile as 
those members were. At the edge of the ditch he 
ordered his men to lie down and continue firing, while 
he sent Dick around to the south side as though to 
attempt to scale the cliff as part of a simultaneous 
attack. This drew the garrison to two angles of the 
wall and held it there. 

Meanwhile the fire in the castle was gaining head- 
way. The civilians, who were few and undisciplined, 
were too terrified by the thought that the buccaneers 
were at their gates to combine against the flames, 
which spread fast among the thatched roofs. The 
commander of the fort was too busy with his own 
affairs to consider what had been reported to him as 
being a small fire in a dwelling. His next information 
was in the nature of a tremendous explosion, when the 
fire found one of the lesser powder magazines on the 
opposite side of the fortress. There was no panic 
among the soldiers, but it was necessary to with- 
draw nearly half of them from the walls to fight the 
fire. 

Both attacking leaders guessed as much. On the 
south Dick and his men created such a din as to make 
it appear they were working up the bank, though that 
was actually impossible. On the west Brodely for the 
third time led the way into the ditch to fire the 
palisades. And he succeeded. The Spaniards fought 
valiantly but they were now few in number, and all 
available water was being used in the castle, so the 
buccaneers were able to set the dry logs in scores of 
places and withdraw with small loss. 

The night became lurid, the scene one of dancing 
shadows and shooting flames as destruction from 
within and without surged against the fort. But 
there was no sign of surrender from the Spaniards. 
All night they fought gallantly between the burn- 
ing palisades and the burning buildings, and all 
night the buccaneers crept closer, their muskets 
doing deadly work. Toward morning, as the strain 
began to tell even on those men, the shouting 
gradually ceased until the only sounds were the 
roaring of the flames and the cracking and booming 
of the guns. 


M ORNING brought a change of tactics. Daylight 
showed that in several places the palings had 
burned away allowing the earth walls to fall into the 
ditch, thus providing both entrances and causeways. 
But the intrepid Spaniards had hauled artillery into 
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the breaches and stood ready. The buccaneers did not 
hesitate. Worn by the previous day’s marching and 
fighting, without food or sleep for twenty-four hours, 
they charged with the vigor of fresh troops. It was the 
kind of fighting at which they excelled, but they were 
matched against men as brave as themselves and 
desperate beyond the point of fear. Again and again 
and again Brodely and Dick, who bore the traditional 
charmed lives of buccaneer chiefs, led their men 
almost tothe mouths of the guns, and as many times 
they were hurled back, followed by the Spanish 
taunt, ““Come on, ye English dogs, enemies of God 
and our king!” 

By noon it was evident that the fire was burning 
itself out, and that more men were being sent to the 
walls. Brodely, so blackened by smoke and infuriated 
by repulse that he resembled nothing human, picked 
fifty men and armed each with a loaded musket and 
cutlass. The usual commands and yells were stilled 
by the intensity of the moment. Like a tornado the 
demoniacal leader and his band swept across the ditch, 
heedless of the storm of lead and iron in their faces. 
Almost touching the cannon, which were commanded 
by the Spanish governor in person, they halted, the 
front rank kneeling, and delivered their volley. At 
that range it was so disastrous that the governor and 
half of his men fell dead in the smoke. The others 
fought to the last man and then the castle lay open. 
The buccaneers swarmed through at several points and 
drove the garrison, what remained of it, back through 
the burned town to the walls beyond, where many 
leaped into the sea. But Captain Joseph Brodely 
lay outside, both legs severed by a cannonball. 
That night he died, as brave a buccaneer as ever 
drew a cutlass. 

Numerous times during the engagement Dick had 
caught glimpses of Don Felix, but in the mélée iriside 
the castle he lost sight of him. When the Spanish 
ranks were hopelessly broken, and the few survivors 
were making their last stand singly and in little 
groups he began a diligent search. Three sides 
yielded nothing. On the fourth, beyond which was 
the cliff, a flight of stone steps led up to a lantern- 
shaped sentry box on the wall and in the box he saw 
Mendenza busy with a rope. Dick was halfway up 
the steps and would have been in the box in another 
two bounds when he heard his name called by 
someone in distress. Glancing down, he saw Old 
Lyde, his back against the side of the stairway, 
hard-pressed by two Spaniards. The old sailor with 
his short cutlass could not hold out long against the 
soldiers with their long swords. He was fighting 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Everywhere the men 
were trying the wall 
and nowhere could 
they find a foothold 
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A brave soul is a thing which all things serve. 
—Alexander Smith. 


I dare do all that may become a man: 
Who dares do more is none. 
—Shakespeare: Hamlet. 


Oh fear not in a world iike this, 

And thou shalt know ere long, 

Know how sublime a thing it is 

To suffer and be strong. 
—Lonéfellow. 


Prodigious actions may as well be done 
By weaver’s issue, as by prince’s son. 
—Dryden. 


By how much unexpected, by so much 

We must awake endeavor for defense; 

For courage mounteth with occasion. 
—Shakespeare: King John. 




















KVERY boy, probably, hopes that some day he may have a chance to 
prove himself a hero, to give some splendid and outstanding service 
in an emergency. How terrible when the need for action comes to fail in- 
gloriously, either because he did not know what to do or because he lacked the 
courage and confidence to do the right thing at the right time! Here is the 
basis of the appeal to our Boy Scout Motto, “Be Prepared,” which has 
captured the imagination of boys in every civilized country of the globe. 
Boys sometimes ask me the meaning of this Motto. Be Prepared for 
what? The answer is to Be Prepared for Service so that we may always 
be able to give efficient and effective help. 

On another page in this issue I am calling attention at length to the 
splendid evidence of courage, resourcefulness and efficiency shown by rela- 
tively young boys, as revealed in the records of the National Court of 
Honor. To these boys was given the opportunity to live up to the Scout 
Motto in the supreme degree. As one reads these cases it seems as if such 
conduct must be beyond the attainment of the average boy. Yet this is not 
the case. Again and again we have the evidence of men who have faced 
extreme danger with the greatest apparent courage, that at the time 
they were badly frightened, and only carried on because it was their 
duty. By persistent effort almost 
* any boy can develop his powers 
and train himself to Be Prepared 
for the large as well as the small 
emergencies. 

To Be Prepared, really prepared, 
involves several definite things. 
It involves physical fitness and the 
responsibility of everyone to learn 
the facts about his physical condi- 
tion and make and keep himself 
strong and well. It involves a 
certain amount of simple, technical 
training. Not every boy can be an 
expert, but every boy, unless he 
has some physical handicap, can 
learn to be a good swimmer and 
can master the simple, funda- 
mental principles of life-saving and 
first aid. These he should practice 
until he feels confident of his 
knowledge of the right thing to do 
and of his ability todo it. Further- 
more, as a part of his training he can 
think out in advance just what his 
course of action should be in differ- 
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Courage is generosity of the highest order, for 
the brave are prodigal of the most precious things. 
—Colton. 


A valiant man 

Ought not to undergo, or tempt a danger, 

But worthily, and by selected ways. 

He undertakes with reason, not by chance. 
—Ben Johnson. 


He has not learned the lesson of life who does 
not every day surmount a fear. 
—Emerson. 


Heroism, in which I include courage, and 
fortitude, is an essential element of a great charac- 
ter; courage, which leads a man forth to meet 
danger whenever thereto called by duty; fortitude, 
the power and practice of endurance, which renders 
him superior to pain, and makes him accept with 
cheerfulness whatever fate comes. 

—David Dudley Field. 
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ent types of emergency so that he will not be thrown into a panic, but with 
courage based on confidence and a sound knowledge of the facts involved 
he can act quickly and efficiently. 

To be really prepared requires a trained mind as well as a trained body 
and involves preparation for life, not just for an emergency. Therefore, the 
boy who wants to square his life with this Motto should secure as much 
general education as he can. Even the most willing worker, if he is ignorant 
and unable to apply himself, cannot expect to do as much as the man whose 
mind is equipped and trained. Never has there been such a need for 
educated men as there is to-day. Boys are equipped for service only as their 
brains are active and trained. Every boy should also secure some sort of 
vocational guidance so that he is not only equipped to earn his living but 
may, in accordance with his abilities, fit himself for a wider field of helpful- 
ness and usefulness. 

The last point involves character on which all true heroism and worth- 
while effort are based. No one ever yet leaped to the sublime deed in a single 
moment. For years, consciously or unconsciously, he has been shaping his 
whole life and character for that supreme test. Lindbergh’s flight showed 
a glorious courage, but the qualities of character that made it possible 
were developed day by day in the 
schoolroom, on the playground, 
and in his home. We all have cer- 
tain human tendencies to laziness, 
weakness, and selfishness. Some 
boys manfully try to overcome 
them. The boy who does this, who 
makes himself do the thing he 
knows is right when it might be 
easier or pleasanter to do some- 
thing else, is living up to the Scout 
Motto, even though he never has 
an opportunity to do something 
spectacular. There may be differ- 
ences in the effort or in the diffi- 
culty involved, but there is no 
difference in the spirit. 

I hope that every boy will be- 
gin right now to square himself 
with the Boy Scout Motto, and 
that he will remember that he 
may show a real spirit of heroism 
in his own life when he gives up 
pleasures or advantages for the 
sake of duty, and trains himself 
to Be Prepared. 
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THE SCOUT WORLD 
By James E. West 


OR the first time in our history 
the grand total membership of 
the Boy Scouts of America has 
passed the 900,000 mark.” 

I was very happy to be able to make 
this report at the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of our National Executive 
Board recently, and to add: “Our records 
show that on December 31, 1931, there 
were 908,481 Scouts, Scouters, Cubs, 
Cubbers, Lone Scouts, Lone Scout Lead- 
ers, Sea Scouts and Sea Scout Leaders 
enrolled in the Boy Scouts of America 
and in the Cub Movement. This grand 
total should be contrasted with the figure 


Chief Scout Executive presents Silver Beaver award to 


Tulsa, Okla., Scouts aid in gathering 160,000 garments 
for relief 








distinguished service to Scouting in Schenectady, N. Y. 




















Boy Scouts of Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, load 
Sood for distribution 
to needy 


869,889, representing 
the same classifica- 
tion a year ago, or a 
net increase of 38,- 
592.” 

In view of the pre- 
vailing economic con- 
ditions, I believe it to 
be most unusual that 
the Boy Scouts of 
America has not only 
held its own during 
1931, but has shown 
remarkable and 
healthy growth, 
reaching during this 
year the greatest 
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10,000 mark for 
the first time, and 
ending the year 
witha grand total 
of 11,247 Scouts 
and Leaders in 
551 ships. 

Our Cub 
Movement, 
which is only a 





figure in its history. 
I am hopeful that 
this record of growth 
will be repeated in 1932, and that we shall go 
forward to new records of achievement. However, as 
I have said upon many occasions, figures are not 
everything, but they are in some measure a real index 
of progress. 

Boy Scouts, independent of Cubbing and including 
not only boys but adult volunteers, came to the end 
of the year with a total of 879,177 members, the largest 
figure ever reported. The Sea Scouts, with their pro- 
gram for older boys, were equally flourishing, passing the 


1932 


little more than 

a year old, had 
at the beginning of the year 6,535 Cubs and Cub 
Leaders, and at the end of the year 29,304. Some of 
the Cub Leaders are also Scouts. This record for 
Cubbing is most interesting. 

There are now more than 29,524 different units, 
largely Troops, but also comprising several Lone 
Scout Tribes, Farm or Home Patrols, a total greater 
by 1,331 than last year. I am certain that we can 
all be very happy over this splendid report for the 
year. 


. C. Perham for 


Harmon Award 

be IS a satisfaction to note that boys of 

a particularly fine type have again re- 
ceived the Harmon Award of fifty-two 
scholarships, made possible under a fund 
established by the late William E. Harmon 
of New York, for outstanding Boy Scouts 
with exceptional records. The awards 
were recently made by the National Court 
of Honor and approved by the National 
Executive Board. Ordinarily four such 
scholarships are given to each one of the 
twelve Scout Regional Areas in the 
United States, and four others are as- 
signed to the territories, but the geo- 
graphical plan was changed somewhat for 
the present allotment. 








Members of the National Office 
Staff who began as Tenderfoot 


(Right) Eagle Scout Melvin 
Osborne, Troop No. 17, Omaha, 
Neb., welcomed as member of 
City Planning Commission by 
Chairman Burke 
(Left) Troop No. 6 of Mans- 
field, Ohio, meets in a block- 
house built in 1813 for protec- 
tion from Indian raids 





Scouts and city firemen unite in toy-repair 
activities at Shreveport, La, 














To be eligible for the Harmon Award, a Boy Scout 
must have attained Eagle rank, and must have per- 
formed some unusual service to the community, have 
high scholarship attainments, and be able to show 
Scouting achievements of an unusual sort. 

Each boy, in addition to winning $100 toward an 
education, obtains the right to borrow other sums 
for his cducation from the Harmon Foundation, 
Student Loan Division. 

Elsewhere in this issue of Boys’ Lirz appear pictures 
and names of half of the successful recipients of the 
Harmon Award, and in the month following the remain- 
der will be published. They are a fine group, indeed. 


Relief Activities 
Ae it. is my opportunity to record additional 
instances of the splendid service rendered by 
Boy Scouts in behalf of relief projects for the needy 
and unemployed. Reports which have come to us 
indicate that there have been such activities in every 
State in the Union, and that out from more than 
(Concluded on page 58) 
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‘CURIOUS! 


A 100-Miles-an-Hour Sled 


WO years ago next May, Max Valier, student of Kosmonautics, the science of 

space-ships and interplanetary travel, crashed to his death in Germany in one of his 
own rocket-propelled planes. His entire fuel discharge had detonated at once. Besides 
the rocket-driven plane, Valier was the inventor of a rocket-driven boat; a rocket- 
driven auto said to have made 230 miles an hour; a rocket-driven railcar that did 300; 
and the rocket-driven snow-sled shown in the photo with Frau Valier at the controls 
that attained a speed of 100 miles an hour. 

Four fields, therefore, can be foreseen for the rocket. 
One is for earth transportation. Another is for obser- 
vation torpedoes: rockets, unmanned, equipped for 
sampling air, measuring pressure, photography, etc., 
sent to a high altitude. When their flight is exhausted 
the devices will do their stuff, with a parachute spring- 
ing from the cap of the rocket to take it safely to 
earth. The third use is for “Stations in Space’’— 
observation rockets that will rise some 500 miles and 
then circle the earth continually, while scientists 
study free-space conditions. 

The fourth, and most theoretical use, is for travel 
into outer space, and, when sufficient previous obser- 
vations have been made to give some knowledge of 
difficulties to be met, possibly even for journeys to 
other planets. J. MANLEy. 


Driving a Reindeer ‘* Pulka” 


UDGING from my experience when I took my 

Lapp driver’s test, on a recent visit that I made to 
Swedish Lapland, Madison Square Garden, in New 
York, could make more money running a Lapp rodeo 
than with the usual broncho-busting affair. 

Said Yuusi Erannen, the Finnish Lapp who was 
my instructor: 

**Here is your pulka.” 

The pulka resembles a small rowboat just about 
large enough for the body to fit into from the hips 
down. Instead of the usual two runners of ordinary 
sleighs it has a single keel like a boat. The entire 
shape of the thing, with its forward deck for protect- 
ing the feet in cold weather and its higher back for 
supporting the rider, reminded me of an overgrown 
shoe. The back is lined with reindeer skin, and the 
interior is lined with reindeer rugs laid over heavy 
ribs designed to withstand all of the bumps that the 
sleighs are subjected to. A foot-warmer filled with 
Lapp moss is usually placed in the forward portion 
of the pulka prior to long rides. Each pulka is drawn 
by a single reindeer and is capable of carrying but one 
occupant. The harness consists of a single trace about 
10 feet long, running from a special collar to a ring 


in the front of the pulka, and a second “steering” 
strap running to the driver’s hand from one of the 
reindeer’s horns. 

I climbed into my pulka with some trepidation, and 
Yuusi wound the rein about my right hand. ‘“‘What- 
ever you do,” he instructed, “don’t let go of the rein.” 

The rein is held loosely, and should almost touch 
the ground about midway between the sleigh and the 
reindeer. 

“If you.want to stop,”’ Yuusi continued, “‘draw the 
rein to the left. If you want to go fast swing it to the 
right. There is no rule for slowing down, because a 
reindeer never slows down.” 

I resolved to concentrate on the drawing left move- 
_ =a nie: "4 —_ ad ees ment. We started, and that was about all, for before 

r is eae as Ff ™ ee I had passed the last of the eleven Lapps in the group 
a ei ai ER La ge =, ; my pulka and I had effectively changed places, and I 
’ a | | | HI Wu aos 5 had every need for a keel instead of a backbone. In 

7 ' ANd sei g 4 such a position I didn’t know right from left, I can 
ee, = es ii 2 assure you. After a number of similar disasters I 
i acquired the ability to ride on an even keel. 
Some time later, when I was riding in the third 
pulka of a long line, I learned something else. When 
the first two sleighs stopped at the top of the hill, I 
saw a splendid opportunity to get out in front and 
lead the parade. As I came past, Yuusi, riding before 
me, leaned over and grasped my rein with such force, 
that while the forward end pulled in the reindeer, the 
rear end which was attached quite securely to my 
wrist, threw me over the front of the pulka into 
the snow. 


© 


(Concluded on page 52) 
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BUT TRUE! 


Winter “Crystal-Gazing” 


SNOW-CRYSTAL is the most beautiful thing in the world. But it is so small that its real beauty is 

hidden from the naked eye. And the manner of its creation is not less wonderful than the finished 
crystal itself. 

A snow-crystal is formed by the union of either three or six of the tiny ice needles, called “spicules,” 
—hardly a sixteenth of an inch long and slender as hairs—of which snow-clouds are composed. Such a 
new-born crystal is shown, greatly magnified, as No. 1 of our illustration. The crystal then begins to 
grow by the gradual attraction of ice molecules to its six rays, as shown by 2, 3 and 4; and this growth 
always is the same on each ray. It continues to grow as long as it remains in moisture-laden air, but as 
soon as it falls into drier air its growth ceases and its transformation begins, wherein its points are lost, its 
open spaces filled in, and its form changed to a perfect hexagon (six-sided figure). While pictures 1 to 4 
show the growth of the crystal, 5 to 8 show its transformation. 

No one ever has witnessed these changes, because when the crystal alights all development stops. 
Hence the best we could do here was to show different crystals in various stages of development, from 
the new-born crystal in 1 to the finished hexagon in 8. But if we could follow a single crystal throughout, 
we would witness the gradual outlining and completion of a single design. In No. 4, wherein growth has 
ceased and transformation begun, you can already see the pattern of the final hexagon outlined.. Most 
crystals reach the ground before transformation has more than begun; often before growth is finished. 
Hence most of those we see are similar to Nos. 2,.3 and 4. The higher the clouds, and the drier and 
colder the air, the more likely are we to find forms like 5, 6, 7 or 8. 

No one knows why a snow-crystal always is six-sided. Nor can anyone explain why the infinite 
variety of patterns, or the wonderful symmetry of those patterns. 

I know of no winter pastime equal to what I call “crystal-gazing,” and for this work a small board 
covered with black cloth, two fine needles mounted in wooden handles, a magnifying glass and an open 
porch with electric lamp are all the equipment you will need. Catch a few flakes on your board, retire 
to the shelter of the porch and focus your glass on them. You then will know what to do next. Under 
the lamp the crystals will flash all the colors of a diamond. -In fact, it is no more possible to reveal the 
whole beauty of a snow-crystal in a photograph than it is to photograph the fire of a diamond. 

Wet, heavy snow will disappoint you. Choose snow that is light and powdery, and the end of a 
storm rather than the beginning. You must work in the cold. A single breath of warm air and your 
crystals become particles of water. 

I doubt that any snow-crystal design ever is duplicated. Professor Bentley, to whom we owe the 
pictures shown herein, made microphotographs of more than five thousand crystals without duplicating 
a single pattern. So, when you have a beautifully designed crystal under your lens, you may know that 
no one except yourself ever has seen that miracle of nature, and that neither you nor anyone else ever 
will see it again. —C.eve HALLENBECK. 
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Outstanding Eagle Scouts of the Country 


Eugene E. Archer, Jobn L. Brewster, Harry S. Moon, Oscar Eichelberger, George B. Engberg, Joseph H. Ebrhardt, 
Troop 4, Zanesville, O. Troop 101, Scranton, Pa. Troop 7, Shawnee, Okla. Troop 104, Queens, N. Y. Troop 135, Cambridge, Minn. Troop 166, St. Louis, Mo. 


HE HARMON FOUNDATION, in co- 
operation with The Boy Scouts of America, 
annually awards fifty-two $100 scholarships to 
Eagle Scouts—four from each of the Twelve 
Regions and four from extra-Regional territory. 
Selected from more than 248 splendid appli- 
cants in 1931 as leading in scholarship and 
“conspicuous and unselfish service of some 
constructive nature” in Scouting and civic 
affairs, the fifty-two winners well may be 
happy. The awards further entitle the boys to 
borrow other sums from the Harmon Student 
Loan Fund, without endorsement. “A Scout 
Is Trustworthy.” Photographs of the twenty-six ~ 
Harry D. Thorsen, Hillard Nagle, oth 7 Eagle Scouts who received this award Robert Hingston, Jr., Arden L. Miller, 
Troop 6, Oak Park, Ill. Troop 11, Fall River, Mass, | Will be published next month. Troop 10, Oxford, Ala. Troop 43, Brainerd, Minn. 


Kenneth Powers, Jack T. Campbell, Bernabe Soledad, Frank Melrose, Will L. Smith, Jr., 
Troop 39, Tacoma, Wash. 5.S.S. 9 “Defender,” Taft, Calif. Troop 214, Dunaguette, P. I. Troop 52, Los Angeles, Calif. Troop 2, Beaumont, Texas 





R. Franklin Schirmer, Siffreim Vass, Jr., Gines Rivera, Robert C. Hieronymus, Norman Stout, 
Troop 15, Springfield, O. Troop 3, Rutherford, N. J. Troop 19, Manila, P. I. Troop 8, Urbana, Ill. Troop 13, Casper, Wyoming 





Edward D. Sallinger, Stanley Mate, Richard W. Keyes, Harlan B. Clark, Donald Thomas, Jobn F. Presnell, Jr., 
Troop 5, Florence, S.C. Troop 512, Birmingham, Ala. Troop 7, Orlando, Fla. Troop 61, Brookfield, O. | Troop 7i, Portland, Oregon ‘Troop 11, Portland, Me. . 
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New-Fashioned Kites and Old-Fashioned Marbles 
By Dan Beard 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


HEN I was a kid like you fellows, we 

had the seasons laid out to suit our plans. 

We did not consult the Almanac, Saints’ 

Days, or anything of that kind, but we 
did consult the traditions of boyhood. 

Marble time began as soon as the ground was bare 
enough to allow us to play the game, and then we all 
had chapped knuckles. To prevent our knuckles 
from becoming painfully sore, by having the grime 
ground into the chapped places, we used “knuckle 
dabsters” made of bits of fur, on which to rest our 
hand when we knuckled down to shoot. Lacking fur, 
our mothers made us knuckle dabsters of cloth or felt, 
but they were soon lost. 

The marbles, in inose days, had their primitive 
names. The unglazed china ones were called plasters 
because they looked iike plaster; the glazed china 
marbles were called chinas. I remember how charm- 
ing were the partly colored lines which encircled them. 
The big marbles (bowlers) were called bumboozers, 
and the little ones peewees. There were marbles 
imported from Germany made of agate. They were 
very beautiful and were known as agates. There 
were marbles made of what was then known as crystal 
glass and were called crystals, and also marbles made 
of marble from which they all derive their name. There 
were some with small blue streaks known as blue 
alleys, and some reddish or flesh colored with deep 
red streaks known as blood alleys. The latter were 
most highly prized and thought to contain mystic 
powers when used as a taw or shooter. 

Today, any kind of a marble is called an alley, 
even by the dignified Century Dictionary, but the 
names I give here were in common use before there 
was any such book printed as the Century Dictionary. 
The name “‘megs”’ came in much later, and I never 
heard it used until I came to New York in 1878, but 
the boys in New York, in those days, did not know 
how to play marbles. 

There are other marbles known as potteries, made 
of glazed pottery, mottled brown or blue in color. 
They always had three small rough spots on them 
where they rested upon the stilts while being fired, 
the points of contact being unglazed. 

Our principal game of marbles was the bull ring, 
a ring from about six to ten feet in diameter. The 
marbles to be shot at were placed in the middle of the 
ring, and were called ducks. Each player put in so 
many ducks. They ranked in value from the Dutch 
painted clay, called commies, to the agates. 

The games and occupations of the boys of the old 
world were carried by our ancestors across the ocean 
and planted on these shores, to be mixed and criss- 
crossed with the games of the savages and, also, to 
be greatly modified 
to fit the unusual sur- 
roundings of wilder- 
ness. 

Marbles, for 
instance, from being 
a childish exhibition 
of unskillful bowling, 
on the other side of 
the ocean, when trans- 
planted to the open 
spaces, evolved into a 
really skillful and 
scientific game. 

As a rule, all of 
such games, as “‘fat”’ 
and “‘taw ring,”’ were 
relegated, that is 
were left for the cubs, 
beginners and tender- 
feet; the First Class 
Scouts, so to speak, of 
marble playing en- 
larged the old-world 
ring, probably _ be- 
cause here they had 
more space, until a 
size was reached that 
required not only 
skill but muscle to 
“loft” from the ring 
and strike a marble 
in the center of the 
circle. 

“Lofting” was un- 
known in the old- 
world games; it. 
consists in knuckling 
down and then flip- 
ping the taw or 
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shooter from the closed fist by quick movement of 
the thumb so that the marble flies through the air 
until it lights squarely on one of the “ducks” in the 
ring. This bull ring is from six to ten feet in diameter. 
That means that a shot from the line of the larger 
ring to the center must cover five feet; yet I have more 
than once seen a marble shot that distance with 
sufficient force to split in half the marble it struck, but 
these shots were made by what might be called Eagle 
Scout marble players. Right upon the heels of marble 
time came 


Kite Time 


And that came in March, because the wind always 
blew more in March. Except on rare occasions the 
wind, in the Middle States, does not blow so vigor- 
ously as in the East; consequently we made very 
dainty and delicate kites with match-stick frames 
covered with tissue paper, and we sent them aloft 
attached to strong linen or cotton thread. 

These kites were mostly the six-sided or hexagonal, 
but they were not the carelessly daubed over affairs 
that one sees in the East. The paper turned over the 
string of the frames was not more than \% of an inch 
wide and was neatly pasted. The tail-band to which 
the tail was attached was a string attached to the 
lower end of the two cross-sticks, the string hanging in 
a loop below the kite. The belly band consisted of two 
pieces of string, one string fastened to the lower end 
of the fork-stick and the other to the upper end of the 
same stick, the second string was likewise fastened 
to the other fork-stick. The string to fly the kite was 
attached to the two cross-threads, and was adjusted 
by sliding the knot up or down until the kite was 
properly balanced. 

As novelties, we had star kites with paper chain 
loops balancing from the sides, bird kites and butterfly 
kites. 

A group of boys at my house, with the help of my 
big brothers, invented and produced man kites, women 
kites and fish kites, besides some tailless kites. In 
doing this work we had all the joy of artists. The 
machine-age had not yet spoiled our fun. We took 
pride in our creative ability and skill as manufac- 
turers, and no matter how rich or poor the boy, if he 
could preempt an attic window and fill the panes 
with kites, he was happy, for that meant that he 
was a real merchant and any one could come there 
and buy his kites at from two to five cents apiece. 

Proud mamas frowned upon this “vulgar”’ store- 
keeping, but bless their kind hearts, they were proud 
mamas—they were not boys, they did not understand 
boys, and they could not know a boy’s heart, or the 
fun of storekeeping and the pride the storekeeper 
took in his wares. 

In those days, of 
course, there were 
pirates and highway- 
men who used to 
break our kites loose 
just to see them fall, 
or take them away 
from us, but we 
avoided that catas- 
trophe to a great 
extent by flying them 
in front of our own 
house or from the 
©) roof of our house. If, 
i} however, a kite broke 
Re loose from a natural 

cause, such as high 
$ wind, there was a cry, 
“kite broke loose.” 
4) Then would ensue a 
oa rush to see where it 
a would fall and to 
4 wind up the thread or 
3 string and salvage the 
4 
¥, 
a4 
i} 
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kite. Such a kite, 
without question, was 
always the property; 
of the finder. 


OME of the boys 

of combative na- 
ture had fighting kites, 
that is, kites with 
pieces of broken bot- 
tles so attached to the 
tails that when they 
could steer them 
(Concluded on page 

34) 
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WRESTLING, THE OLDEST OF SPORTS 


By Sol Metzger 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 
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OYS who wish to gain a powerful all-around 
physical development and, at the same time, 
enjoy perfect health, should take up wres- 
tling, as old as any sport known to the 

human race. While I hold no brief for the killing 
personal combat that was practised by the ancients 
under this name, and would advise no youth to direct 
his training to the professional bouts of to-day, as 
they merely prove the almost unlimited durability of 
the human body for withstanding punishment, the 
modern amateur contests which bar both punishing 
holds and bone-crushing overhead throws are a form 
of sport demanding highly developed skill, great 
endurance, quick action and thinking and a degree of 
sportsmanship well worth possessing through life. 

To-day the Europeans, Japanese and Americans 
all wrestle differently. The first-named practise the 
Greco-Roman style, a method of hand and arm holds 
that cannot match our own, in which in addition the 
legs are also used. The Japanese follow Jiu Jitsu, 
which in its highest development stresses trip holds, 
counters and blows all aimed to render an adversary 
helpless. While knowledge of such tactics are all 
well and good as a means of self-defense, the principles 
of American wrestling are just as apt to prove sound 
in such emergencies as may occur once in a blue 
moon, if at all, as they combine some of the simple 
trips and counters of Jiu Jitsu with a scientific use of 
hands, arms and legs for pinning an opponent’s 
shoulders to the mat. When a boy can do this, he is 
in position to place any foe entirely at his mercy. 

There are thousands of wrestling holds and coun- 
ters. Consequently, it is difficult to separate the 
fundamental ones from the lot. But one quality 
predominates on the mat—physical fitness. Wrestlers 
train strenuously. Long runs and tough work-outs 
on the mat, the latter, chiefly to master additional 
holds and counters, are all part of the game. It is 
no sport for the timid or weakling. 

There are certain guiding principles that must be 
followed. First of all, learn to keep the hands clenched 
when down. Because of the fact all experienced par- 
ticipants do this, the uninitiated sometimes draws 
an erroneous conclusion that wrestling is brutal. 
But the pose is one of defense. By doing so, one 
merely avoids having an opponent seize a few of his 
fingers and thus be placed at his mercy. 

The experienced contestant also keeps his elbows 
close to his sides. This is to prevent the opponent 
grasping an arm and thus securing an easy fall. 


For similar reasons you never let an arm dangle down 
the side of your opponent when on top of him. 

Still another important point on attack is to study 
your opponent’s physical make-up. Few of us are 
equally developed in legs and arms. If one has 
powerful arms, his legs are usually below par. The 
reverse is also true. So direct your attack accordingly. 

There is one other general principle to follow. 
Whenever you get your opponent on the mat, ride 
him to a finish by compelling him to carry your 
weight all the time (Fig. A). This eventually wears 
him down. This is the reason, in big bouts, that you 
always see the under man struggle to keep in motion 
in order to shake off this wearying weight. The real 
science of wrestling takes place on the mat. 

As wrestling is done both when standing up and 
when crouched on all fours, let us consider the broad 
principle involved in throwing an opponent for a fall. 
Man is so constituted that when he is charged from 
directly in front or straight from either side he can 
offer resistance. Because of this, practically all suc- 
cessful throws are executed by attacking the oppo- 
nent at a 45-degree angle (Fig. B.). 

Another broad principle at the base of most suc- 
cessful wrestling is defined by a noted college coach 
in this manner: He compares an opponent to a table, 
to one of two legs when the opponent is on his feet, 
to one of four when he is kneeling on the mat. Con- 
sequently, to gain a fall one such support must be 
removed when he is erect and two when down. The 
point is also made here that when the opponent is 
kneeling on all fours and but one support, a leg or 
arm is pulled out from under him, the three remaining 
supports cannot resist with the same force as would all 
four. In addition, the effort he expends is more tiring. 
An opponent in such a position should be defeated 
because of the advantage this gives you over him. 


Ye it is impossible in this brief space to at- 
tempt a description of the many wrestling 
tricks, holds and counters, let us consider a few that 
well illustrate the principles involved. At the start 
of a bout and often throughout it, the opponents are 
on their feet, crouched as in Fig. 1. Here each strives 
to keep the other from getting under him for a throw- 
ing hold. Hence the legs are kept back or, if one is 
advanced, as is the case with the wrestler on the left, 
he protects it with an arm. 

A standard attack to get the opponent down on the 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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Hsiao Fu struggled to regain the two dollars as the conspirators’ voices rose in indignation, “Liar! Thief!” 





He Who Rides ona Tiger Can Not Dismount 


HAIRMAKERS’ WAY, usu- 

ally quiet with the approach 
of night, moved restlessly under 
the oppressive blanket which en- 
veloped it in this, the period of 
Great Heat. 


SIAO FU stirred uncomfortably on the 
doorstep of the Chungking tenement in 
which he lived, counted the days of suffer- 
ing that had already passed, and wondered 

how many more there would be before the weather 
changed. He could not remember a hotter summer. 
Even the time of Lesser Heat had been almost un- 
bearable, and never had so many orders poured into 
the shop where he was apprenticed to Tang, the 
coppersmith. 

To-night his ambition to become a great craftsman 
held no charms. His fingers still burned from the feel 
of hot brasses, and his nostrils stung with their acrid 
odor. He was weary of all the drudgery familiar to 
him since childhood. For the time he never wanted 
to see a piece of copper again. 

About him the life of the street clamored. Op- 
posite, in a silk store, an apprentice spilt tea on a new 
roll of Chengtu Crépe and shrieked with pain over the 
sharp cuffs that came to him in punishment. Hsiao 
Fu watched with little interest. Apprentices learned 
in time to become careful with their masters’ goods. 
He, himself, had known a few bitter lessons in his 
career with Tang. 

Several doors below, two women quarreled over the 
disappearance of a pair of pasted shoe soles laid in the 
afternoon sun to dry. Their argument had already 
reached the stage of discrediting ancestors. A sick 
baby wailed; a dog snapped at passers-by; and swelling 
beyond all of the other sounds, the muffled beating of a 
drum with which a priest exorcised the devils of disease, 
came froma house where Death perched on the roof-tree. 
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By E. FOREMAN LEWIS 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDGAR McGRAW 


Young Fu rubbed his sweating body with the blue 
cotton jacket which he had discarded, lifted his bare 
feet from the steaming flagstones for a cooler position, 
and felt glad that his mother was away from this 
oven for to-night, at least. Yesterday she had re- 
ceived word from her nephew in the hills telling of the 
old grandmother’s illness, and she had made immedi- 
ate arrangements to go to them. Her house in order, 
she had counted out two carefully hoarded dollars 
for her son’s food in case her overnight visit should 
be prolonged indefinitely, and at dawn Hsiao Fu had 
accompanied her to the river’s edge, bargained for her 
passage on a vegetable boat, and watched her start 
across the water. To-night, for the first time in his 
sixteen years, he was left alone with full responsibility 
for his home and for his own actions, as well. 

He yawned wearily. It was much too stuffy to go 
indoors. And while his nose was quite accustomed 
to the odor from Old Dai’s pig-pen which lay behind 
their room, on a night like this one did not seek it 
out for pleasure. This doorsill was little better. 
He would, he decided, with no one to worry about him, 
hunt a more refreshing spot. In a moment he had 
fastened the door to his own room securely, tightened 
the two dollars in the money-bag within his belt, 
and slipped through the dark, winding streets toward 
the Lin River Gate. 

He soon came out to a low place on the city wall and 
clambered to a seat on the broken stone coping. A 
cool misty air rose from the river and his whole body 
drank it in. Off in the country slept the tiny village 
of Dsen Gia Ngai—in the spring a great jewel of 
emerald rice fields set in gold mustard growth, toward 
which the beauty-loving Chungkingese turned their 
Sedan chairs. Nearest the city, the ancient road 


they traveled was thronged with beggars, mutilated 
and diseased. Their shrill whining: “Pity me! You 
have food; clothing; a home. I starve in rags; this 
stone is my bed. Of your wealth give me a copper! 
Only a copper! Only a copper!” published their 
troubles to a world of traffic. Occasional coins re- 
warded them as the chair-coolies pressed stolidly 
through their ranks. But to-night neither beggars 
nor travelers broke the silence. Stars flashed flaming 
points in the black sky, and below the river rushed on 
its way to join the greater Yangtse. 


Aa aching disturbed the youth’s mind. 
His memory, under the night’s spell, was a kaleido- 
scope of romance from many sources. Sages and 
heroes colored the talk of Old Wang, the scholar who 
was their neighbor; in his mother’s chatter dwelt fox- 
women and devils who changed their forms at will; 
the professional storytellers brought lovers and great 
fighters to life anew. This city of which he was a part 
was rich in history, and he was young. Except for two 
or three occasions, his life had been as dull as any 
girl’s. Glamour had deserted this world. Any ex- 
citement would now be welcome, but there was none. 
Only to-morrow with its brasses forever waiting to be 
cast, lay ahead. With a sigh he slipped from his place 
on the wall and started for home. 

He had walked for perhaps a quarter point on the 
clock when he became aware of unfamiliar locality. 
He stopped and looked about him in the darkness. 
The street was strange. Slowly he retraced his steps 
in an effort to find the thoroughfare from which it 
had been entered. He was rewarded by a break in the 
black street front. Now sure of himself, he turned 
the right-angle. As he did so, a gruff voice hailed, 
“La ih ko? (Who is it?)”’ 

Hsiao Fu turned in surprise to find four men 
grouped on an earthen floor to his left, their hands 
engaged with a pile of dominoes. The flickering oil 
cup that gave them light revealed the interior of a 
straw-sandal shop. In the doorway hung several 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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{left} Grey Owl feeds 
a young beaver with 
a bottle 


picturesque costume of fringed buckskin and braided 


{right} A spiet 
hair, nor he for a bareheaded coureur de bois with 


eaver-pouse 


ROTHER to the Little with a beaver 


People, Wa-shee-quon- 
asier (Grey Owl), an 
Indian with the heart of 
a child and the ways of a man, 
every inch a man, and (listen to 
me boast) my friend! I am going 


to tell you about the beaver folk, 
but as I learned about beaver 
from Grey Owl I can scarcely talk 
of one without the other. 

It was a day late in March that 
I swung off a bumpety 
train in the heart of the 


Quebec wilderness and 
first met my Indian. I 
recognized him quicker 
than he did me, although 
I was not looking for the 


at work on top 


Grey Owl tempts Jelly 
Roll with {above} rice 
and {left} a raw apple 


trailing sash and moccasins, toting snowshoes and 
pack-sack. We made a mild sensation as we stalked 
down the village street, little boys staring wide-eyed 
and wide-mouthed and greeting my tall companion 
with bashful awe. Presently we weré seated in an 
empty dining-room and, over our grub, sizing each 
other up and getting acquainted. 

His mother an Apaché, his father an Irishman, he 
had the slim wiry physique and striking features of the 
southern Indian with the coloring of the White. 
To the latter also he owed the ability to express himself 
with both tongue and pen, but his deeply poetic 
nature, his subtle sense of humor and his fiery intoler- 
ance of injustice and restraint were as much Indian as 
Irish. The adventures he had had, first as a boy at 

military and frontier posts when 
braves and bad men had kept the 
country in a continuous turmoil, 
later with Buffalo Bill’s first show, 
then in Canada as a trapper, fire- 
ranger and guide, as a Scout and 
sniper in the great war, and again as a 
woodsman, would make many ex- 
citing books. His experience had 
well fitted him for his present réle— 
guardian and friend of the remnants of a noble race 
that had once thickly populated half a continent, and 
were now in danger of extinction. Possible poachers 
and game-law breakers had a wholesome fear of him, 
as well they might. 

At last we were striking across Temiscouata Lake, 
he ahead, drawing his long sled piled with. supplies, 
plus a few luxuries purchased in honor of his guest, I 
tramping behind, stopping every few minutes to 
enjoy the changing vista of blue and purple hills 
and the dwindling French Canadian village bristling 
with lumbermill chimneys and shining church steeples. 
Now we were winding up a road through unbroken 
spruce forest; now we were pausing to don our snow- 
shoes. A crudely lettered sign in French nailed to a 
tree ordered travelers to wear their “‘racquettes’’ so 
as not to spoil the well-packed trail. However, it was 
not the feet but the guns of deer butchers that had 
spoiled it for me, leaving a spoor of blood along the 
snow to advertise their crime. 

Following the trail through the snow-weighted 
evergreens, with only stray whiskey-jacks for com- 
pany, we finally emerged at the foot of a little lost 
lake. The Indian slipped off his sled harness, picked 
up his ax, and remarked simply, “I guess I will feed 
the beaver while we’re here.” 

With keen interest I watched him slash down a few 
birch and poplar and drag them near to a big white 
mound that humped the flat expanse. He clawed 
away a patch of snow, exposing an air passage descend- 
ing into the house, listened, then called down, “Hello, 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Lightning Protector Needed 
My antenna is ninety feet and the lead-in ten feet. 
Should a lightning arrester by used?—Roy Ort. 
All outdoor antennas should be equipped with a 
lightning arrester. It is not necessary with an indoor 
antenna. 


For Newcomers in Radio 

Please tell me how to start in learning radio.— 
WiLLaRD KeEary. 

Read the various books you will find on the subject 
in the public library. The American Radio Relay 
League, Hartford, Conn., has an instructive 
pamphlet “How to Become a Radio Ama- 
teur.” If there are radio amateurs in your 
town associate with them and visit their 
stations. They can give you much practi- 
cal help. 

Radio and the Automobile 

I would like to install a crystal set in our 
car. I can ground the set to the body of the 
car but how can I arrange an inconspicuous 
antenna that will receive within sixty or seventy 
miles?—Morrison Dovup. 

A crystal detector is not satisfactory for 
this purpose.’ A vacuum-tube receiver 
should be used. The antenna wire can be 
strung under the top of the car. 


When Buildings Interfere 


short-wave receiving sets? 

2. I have a crystal set on 53rd Street, New 
York. I only receive WOR, loud, WPCH and 
WMSG, half as loud. What can I do to get 
more stations? —FELIx CHERNIAK, JR. 

1. A set that tunes below 200 meters is 
generally considered in the short-wave class; 
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Amateurs Are 
Talking on the 
5-Meter Waves 


1. What is the difference between long- and MATEUR radiophone activity is spreading i 
band where voice is used instead of code. c 
Relay League reports that at least fourteen stations are talking 


back and forth around Palisades, N. J 

These amateur experimenters are in a circle of their own because the 
tiny waves are restricted in range to about fifty miles. Outside of that 
area other boys can use the same wave without interference. 














How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 
Only questions of general interest will be published. 
Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 
Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 
your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 





n the 5-meter wave- 


The American Radio 





from 200 to 550 meters is the broadcast band; 600 
meters and above are long waves. 

2. The buildings in New York make reception with 
a crystal set unsatisfactory because of the shielding 
effect. A higher antenna above surrounding buildings 
might help. 


Two Sets for Television 

‘In television is the sound received by the same set that 
picks up the image?—Joun P. Francis. 

Two receivers are used, one for sound reception and 
the other for the image. The sound and picture are 
broadcast on different wave lengths. For 
example, W2XAB, New York, uses 107 
meters for the image and 49 meters for 
sound. 


Plans for Radio Outfits 

1. Where can I get plans for a two- or 
three-tube set and for an amateur wireless 
transmitter? 

2. I live in Louisiana. Where can I 
apply for an amateur operator’s license?— 
W. A. Mackie, Jr. 

1. American Radio Relay League, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

2. Federal Radio Supervisor, Custom- 
house, New Orleans, La. 


Ground Is Essential 

Is a ground wire necessary with a crystal- 
detector set and also with a tube set?—L. A. 
SuTTON. 

Yes, the ground is essential. Some tube 
sets will work without the ground connec- 
tion, however, it is best to use it, as certain 
parts of the circuit should be grounded for 
efficient results. 








RADIO WAVES THAT CARRY FACES 


IGH above the sidewalks of New York, on a floor 
often above the clouds, television engineers are 
busy experimenting with elusive images, tiny radio 
waves, ethereal “ghosts” and picture broadcasting. 
This electrical sanctum sanctorum is on the 86th floor 
of the Empire State Building, the loftiest skyscraper 
in the world. Its peak can be seen easily twenty miles 
away on a clear day, and from its tower the eye can 
roam many miles, sometimes covering a radius of 
forty miles in all directions, although the technical 
horizon from that pinnacle is estimated at sixty miles. 
There is usually a haze hovering around the skyline, 
so an average of twenty-five to forty miles is con- 
sidered a good bird’s-eye view. 

Now these radio waves that leap into 
the air to carry faces through space are so 
short that they act in general like rays of 
light. ‘Therefore, they travel only as far 
as the eye can see. The curvature of the 
earth stops them. Some of the little 
waves speed along the earth’s surface 
while waves of longer lengths dash off into 
the sky. About 100 miles up they en- 
counter a medium of electricity-conduct- 
ing air known as the Heaviside-Kennelly 
layer. 

It is ever restless, ever changing, billow- 
ing up and down like the circus tent’s big 
top in a strong wind. It stops the waves 
and shoots them back toward the earth. 
That is why this layer is often called the 
“roof,” “ceiling,” or “mirror,” because it 
reflects the wayward music or faces back 
to the antenna wires that are awaiting 
a chance to pluck them from the air and 
turn them into pictures on a screen. 

But if the wave that travels close to the 
ground arrives first and the sky-wave 
comes in just a fraction of a second later, 
it causes a double image or radio “ ghost.” 
There is a big problem for the radio 
engineer. How can he put an end to 
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these phantom faces that arrive late and spoil the 
show? Well, down in Washington at the Bureau of 
Standards, the experts are studying the puzzle. They 
have discovered if they put a metal sheet or “um- 
brella” above the acrial the sky-wave is stopped in 
its track and the ground wave goes out alone. That 
is easy in some locations but how is a big metal 
“umbrella” to be held up above the Empire State 
Building’s mooring mast where the fourteen-foot 
television aerial rod is located, 1,276 feet above the 
pedestrians, who look like tiny specks in the canyon 
of stone? 

If the experiments disclose that these tiny waves are 
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best suited for television, then this cloud-touching 
transmitter may have a range of approximately sixty 
miles, and within that area of 2,514 square miles, 
10,901,424 people dwell. That is a big audience if 
they all buy television sets with which they can look 
in on the performance in the skyscraper studio. 

The limitation in radiation may at first thought 
cause some boys to wonder why longer waves should 
not be used, because they travel much further, in 
fact, across the sea on the wings of low power. And 
they may point to the fact that television station 
W2XAB in New York has broadcast images on the 
107 meter wave to be seen in Manhattan, Kansas, 
Chicago and Toronto. 

There are several advantages strongly in favor of 
shorter waves, waves that measure only a few feet or 
inches from crest to crest. Static does not bother 
them. They do not fade. And last, but by no means 
least, the stations in this ultra-short wave spectrum 
can be packed closely together. For example, be- 
tween 10 and 3.3 meters there is room for 7,000 broad- 
casting stations or 700 television transmitters, all 
operating on cleared channels. And obviously, each 
channel or wave could be used over and over in differ- 
ent cities. If the waves sent wide-spread 
from a New York skyscraper stop at the 








sixty-mile limit then Boston, Providence, 
Philadelphia, and hundreds of other cities 
far enough apart could use the same wave 
without overlapping or interference, as is 
sometimes the case when long distance 
broadcasting stations ride far out of their 
normal territory and mingle with other 
waves. 

This ultra-short wave realm is highly 
interesting for experimenters. The re- 
search experts have much to learn in this 
field, and it is possible that amateurs will 
make important discoveries overlooked 
by professional engineers as they have in 
the past history of wireless. The amateurs, 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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Hercu-vo everybody! March is here and with it all out- 

of-doors, like a great big bear, shakes the snow and winter 

from its back and beckons to all out-of-doors boys and men. 
Plans for the first overnight camp are now being 
made, while good long week-end hikes are being 
seriously considered. The days of real out-door 
sport are here. 


The equipment listed on these pages will 
remind Scouts to replace worn or outgrown 
parts of the Uniform; also to add such equip- 
ment as may be needed to round out a full 
pack. We suggest as well some timely Scout 
literature which the whole Troop can use. 


‘ *The Official “Boy Scout Hat 


The Hat is the most characteristic part of the Uniform of 
the Boy Scout. No uniform is complete without it. 
It is all quality. Well made from selected fur felt and shaped 
to keep its fine appearance 
year after year. 
Low crown, wide brim, 
ventilated; silk band em- 
broidered with the Official 
Boy Scout Insignia, detach- 
able wind cord. Sizes 634 to 
734, inclusive. 
The Official Boy Scout 
Hat is undeniably smart and 
good looking. Sure to win 
instant approval. There is no felt hat on the market of equal 
value. Look for the official Insignia on the hat band. 


No. 503 Price, $2.50 


*Woolen Stockings 


Very attractive and durable. Heavy weight wool a, 
— P P made to give the utmost comfort and service. Reinforce 
* The Official Lumberjack Shirt heels and toes. Made from soft wool olive drab yarns. 


Turned down below knee. 


These shirts are made No. 530 Price, $1.00 
of 24 - ounce all - wool 
laid material with dou- 
le-knitted, snug fitted 
elastic bottom in colors 
similar to the shirt itself. 

SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY They sce: Gene eee 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY the breeches. Has two 
breast pockets with flaps 
Are National Official Outfitters to the to button. Cuffs of plaid 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA material to button. Con- 


vertible collar. Boys’ : * Cotton Stockings 


And Sole Licensed Manufacturers of sizes 12 to 18 years. 


J IFORM Poca > 
ee Sew pious ace “ Men's sizes 36 to 44. Practical and durable. Exceptionally good quality heavy 
cotton erp 6 virtually holeproof. Flat knit feet; rein- 


Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal and Eisner Label on No. 596. Grey, BlucandGreen Price, $4.00 forced heels and toes. Medium heavy weight. 
all Official Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms No. 597. Grey, Blue and Maroon Price, $4.00 y No. 528 Price, 45c 











Do not acceplé substitutes — purchase from — 


The OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT OUTFITTER, 


IN YOUR CITY OR COMMUNITY 
YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL OUTFITTERS ARE 
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; roop Stunts 
Where to Purchase Official Equipment P 
a Bi Many Troops have a“*Stunt Night” vs 
The items listed on these two pages are all once a month. This booklet con- Bary 
marked with one, two or three stars. These tains a wide variety of stunts, sketch- f oh 
stars indicate the following: es and playlets that any Patrol or td 
. ees Items marked ¥ indicate that they are Troop can present with a minimum C EE: 
stocked by all Official Outfitters. of, preparation. Every Scoutmaster e reg: ad 
ras Official ‘Boy Scout ‘Bugles o eager that item is handled by a few akon Patrol Leader will find ‘ dW wm 
; utfitters only. P ‘ continuous use for this pamphlet. mies re 
4 An instrument that is smarter and trimmer than the aver- *& & Kindicate that item is sold only through : 
age bugle. It is perfect in tone and register and only the finest the Boy Scouts of America, either direct or No. 3129 Price, 30c 
of materials are used in its manufacture. Its tone is brilliant, by mail. 
powerful and mellow. Each one is tested before shipment to 
insure every detail of workmanship and tone. Key of G, tun- 
ing slide to F. Silver-plated mouthpiece; select brass. ants 
No. 1277 “Conn” Make Price, $5.00 Scout ‘Plays 
“ ” Pri 4.00 Contains one pageant, three plays 
No. 1538 Rexcrafe” Make — $ and two radio sketches, which may 
also be presented as plays. A special 
chapter gives practical advice re- 
garding the cast, rehearsals, diction, 
properties, costumes and the presen- 
tation of the play. The Scout play, 
*“Mac Decides,"’ by J. Harold Wil- 
cial Waterproof Match ‘Box liams, will be particularly valuable 
Waterproof, yet easily speast, Made of seamless brass about for presentation to parents. 
the size of a two-inch shell, holds enough matches to last ; 
several days. May save your life, as it has many others. No. 3130 Price, 35¢ 
No. 1437 Price, 50c 
: xk Comin 
*k Swiss Model Army A Coming Clean 
kkk } 7 ] Boy Scout comedy in three acts. 
Official Boy Scout Toilet Kit Compass It tells how the younger Scout in 
Here is an excellent all year round item either for traveling Camp looks up to his Patrol Leader 
or for camping. Set consists of brush, soap box, utility box, Gun Metal Case and Pathfinding de- and how the belief of a younger boy 
mirror, comb, toothbrush with sterilized cover. Notice in the vice. Luminous floating dial. This com- in his honesty prevented a Patrol 
above illustration that there are special pockets for the comb ass was originally produced for the Leader from doing something in 
po’ A P' g 
and mirror. Case is made of excellent quality leatherette, red . §. Army Engineer Corps’ use. violation of the Pest Scout Law. 
» inside and khaki outside. No. 1068 Pri 75 While the plot is serious, the com- 
; oO. rice c edy characters make the play very 
No. 1079 Price, $1.75 , fates 
xk Combination Tool Kit kk Official Boy Scout (ook Kit No. 3154 Price, 25¢ 
A handy, practical 
outfit: knife, reamer, Made wud erat 
files, saw, chisel, screw- Bee. Ey r e 
driver, cork puller and am es ra mo kkk After “Dark 
cap lifter, in case with | ee ff ates 
center compartment for oy 7, 4. A Boy Scout comedy in three acts. 
pocket-book. Each tool — headle. _— As the curtain rises on Act I you are 
attaches firmly to knife wei ye ick — looking at a pioneer camp in the 
or handle. Quickly re- be — one fy woods. It is night and the lighting 
movable. Easily carried , ed aapshn a is dim. The stage is empty. A flash- 
in pocket. Tools large enough for real work. An article every as kine over E light beam flashes . . . thus opens a 
Scout values. eam scrioever play which aon how a ager 
. . out meets a test of his courage ai 
No. 1186 Price, $2.50 cup and stew pan, comes through with flying colors. 
also service plate Pp 
. orsoupbow!. Fork . 3150 rice, 25¢ 
aK Official “Boy and spoon —— No. 3 r 
ed. Parts nest an 
Scout Street lock together; do sets 
ot rattle. Khaki carrying case wit justable strap. 

Drum ; Lelatal 
ieee Price, $2.00 True Stories of 
ro inch shell with 14 inch Real Scouts 
diameter head. Best shell Z at 8 
construction of laminated ** Flint and Made up of ie incidents, wor 

ly- d; ly rein- ; - ventures an experiences an 
rye poor A oa mr Steel Set Good Turns of real oe It is be- 
hooks. Head is of fi al- 2) . : lieved that they will be of interest 
Et anoles calf skin prt a Consists = ee ¢ . and inspiration to Scouts and Scout 
silk and wire snares, marked as. Bh oan of wartz in a Leaders and may also serve to ac- 
with Boy Scout emblem. \ = oe thaki pn. uaint the general public with what 
This Dram is furnished z ing aie pr Ae a outs actually do and are, how 
complete with a pair of suitable sticks and khaki sling. No. 1505 pocket for tinder their loyalty to the Oath and Law 
Shipping weight 10 Ibs. 2 : runs through every phase of their 
Shipping Charges Not Prepaid. ; No. 1505 Price, 60c lives. 
No. 1154 Price, $12.75 No. 1505A., Flint for above set, 25c | No. 3128 Price, 30c 
; 4fnot stocked by outfitter — order By mail from — 


2 PARK AVENUE 
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Heavens! 
Buddy must 


have a girl!” 


O—you grown-ups are wrong again. 

I’m brushin’ my teeth ’cause Ma 
finally got me some toothpaste I like to 
use. And if you don’t think it’s keen— 
just try some yourself. It tastes swell— 
and I think a feller ought to have a right 
to do some things the way he /ikes to do 
em. Ma was complainin’ the other day 
to Doctor Brown about me not brushin’ 
my teeth reg’lar and he told her maybe 
she hadn’t given me a toothpaste I like 


Sheplars, a Blacksmith by trade.... Lot 
18th. Jeremiah Osborne’s. . . . 

Wednesday 6th Last Night was so In- 
tolerable smoky that we were obliged all 
hands to leave ye Tent to ye. Mercy of ye 
Wind and Fire this day was attended by our 
afored Company untill about 12 oClock when 
we finish’d we travell’d down ye Branch to 
Henry Vanmetris’s on our Journey was 
«atched in a very heavy Rain we got under a 
Straw House untill ye Worst of it was over 
and then continued our Journey 

Thursday 7th Rain’d Successively all Last 
night this Morning one of our men Killed a 
Wild Turkie that weight 20 Pounds we went 
and Survey’d 15 Hundred Acres of Land and 
Return’d to Vanmetris’s about I oClock about 
two I heard that Mr. Fairfax was come up and 
at I Peter Casseys about 2 Miles of in ye. same 
Old Field I then took my Horse and went up 
to see him we eat our Dinners and Walked 
down to Vanmetris’s we stayed about two 
Hours and Walked back again and slept in 
Casseys House which was ye first Night I had 
slept in a House since I came to ye Branch 


against the taut string of another kite the 
edge of the glass would cut the string. When 
two of these kites met it was a battle to the 
death, and it was interesting to see the curious 
dodges and moves and the skill with which 
the young kite flyers guarded their kites, not 
only to circumvent the aggressive tactics of 
the other kite flyer, but also to take advan- 
tage of any opening the enemy left that might 
be an opportunity to put the rival kite out 
of commission. 

To use these kites against unarmed ones was 
not considered sportsmanship and was never 
countenanced. There were certain things that 
were outlawed, such as taking a boy's kite 
away from him, breaking it loose or running a 
bigger kite to cross the string of a smaller kite, 
and thus putting it out of commission. 

The toughs, river rats and the gangs, as I 
remember, never had any kites of their own, 
and even when they took the kite away from 
its legitimate owner their interest in it was 
soon satisfied; it was not exciting enough for 
their brutal minds. 

A good kite flyer was always a good fellow 
who loved to feel the tug of the string and 
see his kite go higher and higher into the sky, 
and to tell with pride the number of balls of 
| twine it was carrying aloft. 





to use, and after all, he said, what a tooth- | 


paste is for is to clean teeth, and he said 
Colgate’s would do that as well as any- 
thing he knew. He told her she couldn’t 


. | 
wrong buyin’a toothpaste more people | 
5° Bou P ee | mat and under you is to get hold of him from 


use than any other kind. An’... I'll tell | 


ya a secret Pa don’t know... mebbe y’ 
guessed right about the girl. Ma says I 
kin take her to the movies tonight 


with the quarter she saved | 


by buyin’ Colgate’s. 
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The seal signifies that the 
composition of the prod- 
uct has been submitted to 
the Council and that the 
claims have been found ac- 
ceptable to the Council. 








Colgate’s, Dept. 108, P.O. Box 375, — 
Grand Central Post Office, New York City. 


Please send me a free tube of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream, with booklet, ‘‘How to Keep Teeth 
and Mouth Healthy *’ 
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Address 











(Concluded from page 9) 


Fryday 8th we breakfasted at Casseys 
and Rode down to Vanmetris’s to get all our 
Company together which when we had 
accomplished we Rode down below ye. 
Trough inorder to Lay of Lots there we laid 
of one this day The Trough is (a) coupld of 
Ledges of Mountain Impassable running side 
and side together for above 7 or 8 Miles and 
ye River down between them you must Ride 
Round ye back of ye. Mountain for to get 
below them we Camped this Night in ye 
Woods near a Wild Meadow where was a 
Large Stack of Hay after we had Pitched our 
Tent and made a very Large Fire we pull’d 
out our Knapsack in order to Recruit our- 
selves every (one) was his own Cook our 
Spits was Forked Sticks our Plates was a 
Large Chip as for Dishes we had none 

Saterday 9th Set ye surveyor to work 
whilst Mr. Fairfax and myself stayed at ye 
Tent our Provisions being all exhausted and 
ye Person that was to bring us a Recruit 
disappointing us we were oblige to go without 
untill we could get same from ye Neighbours 
which was not till about 4 or 5 oClock in 


(Concluded from page 27) 


Today you can buy kites, but you can not 
buy the skill required to make the old- 
fashioned kites like the handmade ones of 
yore. You can buy tailless, box and glider 
kites, but when you fly them you can never 
experience the delightful thrill and the joy 
that your own homemade kite can telegraph 
down the line! Every trembling movement 
of your own kite is recorded by your own 
nerves, so that the thing up aloft seems like a 
live thing and not a mere matter of paper, 
paste and sticks. It is a live thing in one 
sense of the word, not only that, but a thing 
with a soul because when you made it you 
put part of yourself in it and that furnished 
the soul to the kite. 


Tus machine-age has given us some won- 

derful playthings, but they do not paint 
pictures by machinery, neither do they write 
books by machinery. Some one has got 
to supply the brains, ingenuity and the 
original thought. No, an artist and a 
boy should not be cramped by the soviet- 
minded machine world. It should and must 
be their joy to make things for themselves 
and to create them from the crude materials 
at hand. 

The boy who builds his own sled loves 
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A Diary of Washington 


ye Evening we then took our Leaves of ye 
Rest of our Company Road Down to John 
Colins in order to set off next Day home- 
wards 

Sunday 10th We took our Farewell of ye. 
Branch and travell’d over Hills and Moun- 
tains to I Coddys on Great Cacapehon about 
40 Miles 

Monday 11th We travell’d from Coddys 
down to. Frederick Town where we Reached 
about 12 oClock we dined in Town and then 
went to Capt Hites and Lodged 

Tuesday 12th We set of from Capt Hites 
in order to go over Wms. Gap about 20 
Miles and after Riding about 20 Miles we 
had 20 to go for we had lost ourselves 
and got up as High as Ashby’s Bent we 
did get over Wms. Gap that Night and as 
low as Wm. Wests in Fairfax County 18 
Miles from ye Top of ye. Ridge This day 
(we) see a Rattled Snake ye first we had seen 
in all our Journey. 

Wednesday ye 13th of April 1748 Mr. 
Fairfax got safe home and I myself safe to 
my Brothers which concludes my Journey. 


New Fashioned Kites and Old-Fashioned Marbles 


that sled far more dearly than it is possible 
for him to love one from the toy shop, which 
we used to call sissy sleds. The boy who 
builds his own paper balloons takes more 
pride in seeing one of them sail aloft than he 
does in sending up a half dozen shop balloons, 
and the boy who has a magnificent well- 
balanced kite, flying away up among the 
clouds, a kite which he built himself, is the 
boy that feels the real joy of achievement. 
He has done something, has made some- 
thing and the object he made has proved a 
success, than which there is no greater reward 
in life! 

I think it was in 1882 that I told the boys 
of that day not to be ashamed of their kites, 
for sooner or later grave men of science would 
be experimenting with boys’ kites AND THEY 
pip! Some time ago, when reading the 
Aeronautical Magazine, I discovered that I 
was credited with the contribution of the 
first working drawings of a tailless kite ever 
published. The tailless kite, you know, was 
the forerunner of the glider and the glider 
the forerunner of the modern airplane. Now 
when you think of “‘ Lindy” and his wonder- 
ful flight across the ocean just remember 
that it could never have happened if the boys 
had never flown kites. 


Wrestling, the Oldest of Sports 


| his rear. A common way to accomplish 
| this is to knock his arms upward as you 
| charge into his body (Fig. 2). Then either 
| seize the near leg (Fig. 3) and throw him to 
| the mat, or slide your arms around him to 
pin him about the waist from the rear. With 
this hold you can toss him to the mat under 
you. Or, after knocking his arms upward, 
you can apply the front waist hold (Fig. 4). 
Raise him off his feet with it and throw him 
on his back (Fig. 5). This same illustration 
also shows how the under man may avoid a 
fall by combining a body bridge with an arm 
push against the opponent’s chin that may 
permit you to break free. 





many of them boys with stations at home, 
| uncovered the real value of short waves, 
| that is, below 100 meters, after Uncle Sam 
| ordered them out of the wave band above 200 
; meters to clear the way for broadcasting. 
| To-day there are 22,000 radio amateurs in 
| the United States, and if a small percentage of 
{them get active in the spectrum below 5 
meters they are likely to stir up some new 
Loans and to disclose the secrets hidden in 
| this realm long considered worthless. It 
| represents a most interesting and promising 
| field for boys who delight in experimenting 
| with new things. 
| Television apparatus is rather expensive 


(Concluded from page 28) 


Keep the ie under you should he 


break your ho That makes him carry 
your weight. A telling hold with which to 
throw him from this position, the half Nelson, 
is illustrated in Fig. 6. By pressing down 
with the left arm on his neck you may be 
able to topple him over on his shoulders and 
pin him down for a fall. But be on guard 
for his counters. One is shown in Fig. 7, 
a side roll executed with such amazing speed 
as to break your hold. Another is the quick 
shift of the under man to a sitting positio 
(Fig. 8). : 
So goes the game, a hold or its counter 
deciding each struggle in accordance with the 
skill, power and endurance of the competi- 


(Concluded from page 31) 


at the present time, and it is likely to change 
rapidly within the next year or two. There 
are television kits for home-assembly selling 
for about twenty dollars. There is a kit for a 
5-meter transmitter priced at nineteen 
dollars. The condensers are the most costly 
part. They are listed at four dollars a piece 
and two are needed. Many of the other parts 
can be built at home if the experimenter is 
technically inclined to do so and the results 
will be well worth the effort. 

Don’t forget the aerial of an ultra-short 
wave station must be up high. The engineers 
at Rocky Point have linked Riverhead, 
fifteen miles apart on Long Island, with waves 
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tors. There are thousands of such tricks to 
learn. A common scheme used to break a 
throwing hold is for the fellow being thrown 
to seemingly aid in the effort of his adver- 
sary by throwing himself in the desired 
direction with such speed that his op- 
ponent cannot stop (pin) him at the desired 

t on the mat. He continues on to break 
the hold. 

Thus we learn that all holds and their 
counters must be applied with lightning-like 
speed in order to be effective. All of which 
leads to the conclusion that wrestling is a 
sport that not only demands perfect physical 
condition and an all-around developed body, 
but a clear and alert mind as well. 


Radio Waves That Carry Faces 


two feet, three inches long. The small 
aerial is mounted on a board thirty feet up 
on a mast. The engineers wondered if the 
waves reached New York City. They 
listened in atop the Empire State Building 
but not a sound was heard. So they tried a 
receiving set in an airplane and at 1,600 feet 
the operator picked up the signal. The wave 
was in a beam shape, like the ray from 
a search-light. It was about twenty blocks 
wide, and when the airplane flew out of that 
narrow area the signal vanished. The next 
step was to raise the aerial up to eighty feet. 
and when that was done the operator on the 
skyscraper could hear it too. 
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Troop Spirit 

1. How can we inter- 
est the boys so they will 
always come to the meet- 
ings? We have about 
thirty boys registered but can’t rely on all of 
them being at the meetings. 

2. How can dues be eliminated? 

8. Are Legionnaires’ hats allowed instead of 
the regular Scout hat, and where can they be 
purchased?—Scout Ricwarp Furman. 

1. I am inclined to think that there is 
not enough real Scouting in your Troop. 
Have day hikes and overnight camps. If 
you have any particular doubt about a boy, 
make him responsible for some definite job. 
Tell him, for instance, that he is going to 
teach Second Class signaling in connection 
with the all-day hike, and you will find that 
he will be present, or give him some other 
definite duty in connection with the hike or 
camp. The Handbook for Patrol Leaders 
tells of many ways by which a Patrol and a 
Patrol Leader can help a Scoutmaster at his 
job and contribute to the success of the 
Troop. This Handbook sells for 60 cents 
and can be purchased from the Supply Ser- 
vice, Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 

2. Just eliminate them. But I think every 
boy will want to pay something towards 
securing Troop equipment. Don’t have 
dues too high so as to be a hardship. 

3. No. Only the Official Hat, with the 
Official Uniform. 


Thrift Requirement 


May the two dollars required for the First- 
Class Thrift Requirement include the one dollar 
required for Second-Class Thrift?—Scout 
Davin REISNER. 

Yes. 


Indian Population 

1. How many Indians do you think were in 
the United States when the first white man set 
foot on the American soil? 

2. How many Indians are there now? 

3. Tell me the name of the Indian who has 
his picture on the fourteen-cent United States 
postage stamp.—Scovut C. P. Irwin, Jr. 

1. The number of Indians in 1492 in the 
territory now constituting the Continental 
United States was estimated at 846,000 by 
Mr. James Mooney of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

2. The Indian population in 1920 as 
enumerated by the Census Bureau was 244,- 
437, not including mixed breeds. For the very 
latest figures I would advise you to write to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

3. The Indian whose picture appears on 
the 14-cent postage stamp is probably an 
ideal one. 


For a Mineral Collection 


Where can I get information about stones 
and minerals?—Scout Nate TANNER. 

You can get information about stones and 
minerals right at home; See Mining Merit 
Badge pamphlet; the magazine ‘‘Rocks and 
Minerals,” published in Peekskill, N. Y., or 
Wards’ Natural Science Establishment, 
Rochester, New York, will help you. 


All About Nature 
Where can I get a small volume or pamphlet 
giving the Indian names for wild birds, trees, 
wild animals, Indian tools and other Indian 
articles and what information do you suggest 
that I collect to make a notebook concerning 


forestry data and same about ornithology?— 


ALEXANDER SCHONOSKEY. 

I would suggest that you refer to the 
following: The small book of “Bird Life,” 
by Frank W. Chapman, published by Apple- 
ton; The Handy Little Book called. ‘‘ How to 
Make Friends With the Birds,”’ by Neil Mor- 
row Ladd, published by Doubleday Page & 
Co.; ““A Guide to the Trees,” by Lownsbury; 
“Trees Every Child Should Know,” by 
Rodgers; “Our Native Trees,” by Keeler; 
“The Foresters’ Manual,” by Seton and also 


 S Merit Badge pam- 
Ke phlets on Bird Study 
and Forestry. See 
Lenape English Dic- 
tionary, published by 
Historical Society of Penn. 


Hike to the Tall Timber 
What, in Navaho, is the translation of “ Tall 
Timber”?—James LEE. 
(Tsin Naes.) 


Catch that Chipmunk 

Could you give me directions for making a 
simple box trap that would be lawful for 
catching chipmunks?—Mrs. W. D. Wasu- 
BURN. 

Get wire rat trap from hardware store, 
or make an old-fashioned Figure four trap, 
page 213 of American Boys Handybook. 


As the Indians Dance 


What book can I get that tells me about the 
Indian dances?—A Scout. 

The best book I know is “The Rhythm of 
the Indian,” by Julia M. Buttree—A. S. 
Barnes Company, N. Y 


Totem Poles 


Were totem poles made by the North Amer- 
ican Indians or by the Alaskan Indians?— 
Rosert GILLEs. 

Many of the North American Indians had 
totems, but they tatooed them on the body. 
The Alaskan Indians made the totem poles. 


The Why of Scouting 

Why does Scouting afford good training for 
a young boy?—GrorceE H. StinGMEYER. 

First, because it develops him physically, 
second, because it develops him morally, 
third, because it develops him spiritually, 
fourth, because this combination gives him 
a manly character, fifth, because it teaches 
him honor, sixth, because it teaches him 
honesty, seventh, because it teaches him 
reverence, eighth, because it teaches him 
patriotism and ninth, because it makes 
him a real honest-to-goodness red-blooded 
boy. 

Applying for Badges 

1. Do I need an application blank for Merit 
Badges? 

2. Where can I obtain one?—A Scovt. 

1. Yes. 

2. At your Local Council Office or the 
National Council Office, Boy Scouts of 
America, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
if you are not under council. 


Boot Packs 

Where can I get a pair of boot packs?— 
Rupert MacPuHerson. 

Abercrombie Camp, N. Y. C.; Abercrombie 
& Fitch Co., N. Y. C.; Hudson Bay Training 
Company in Canada and from any outfitting 
place in Chicago or from Mr. Abner Mc- 
Pheters, 65 Fern Street, Bangor, Maine. 


Feathers and Horsehair 
Where can I obtain feathers and horsehair 
for making an Indian bonnet?—A. Mont- 
MENY. 
Indiancraft Production Co., 466 Connecti- 
cut Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


1933 Jamboree 

Where can a Scout obtain complete and 
detailed literature on the 1933 Jamboree, and 
what will be the minimum expense for attend- 
ing it, leaving from the Atlantic coast?—Gor- 
pON BeEprorp. 

It has not yet been decided on what basis 
the Scout organizations will be represented— 
that is, how many will be allowed to go from 
each country, nor what equipment they will 
bring. Therefore we cannot give even an 
approximate idea of the expense per Scout, 
nor of the requirements of rank. Do this to 
get ready—advance in Scouting as far as 
possible and get all the experience you can 
in camping, hiking and the outdoor Merit 
Badges. 





- Questions which require more than 75 w 





1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 

2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
3 ords for reply must be ignored. 

4. pe which have been answered repeatedly will be 


estions must have some relation directly or indirectly to Scouting activities and the in- 
terests of Scouts, though any reader of the magazine, Scout or not, may use the depart- 
ment. 


ignored. 
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Toes Straight Ahead 


de: foot! Right foot! Up 
hill and down dale—over 
hard pavements and country 
roads as well as indoors, they 
have carried you millions of 
steps. If you want them to 
carry you several more millions 
of steps in comfort, a little time 
will be well spent considering 
that marvelous bit of anatomic 
engineering, your own foot. 


And those healthy little feet 
of your children —keep them 
strong as they are now by giv- 
ing your boys and girls the 
right kind of shoes and by 
teaching them to walk softly 
like an Indian — with toes 
straight ahead. 


Unless all of the twenty-six 
bones in the foot are kept in 
their proper places, the long 
arch which extends from heel 
to great toe, or the short arch 
across the ball of the foot, 
may weaken, sagorfall. Pain 
in the foot, legor other parts 
of the body will follow 
pressure of displaced bones 
against sensitive nerves. 


Stubborn cases of headache, 
backache,continued fatigue, 
poor circulation, indiges- 
tion, unruly nerves, spinal 
disorders, neuritis, rheuma- 
tism or pain often mistaken 
for kidney trouble may 
have their origin in the feet. 
Kept strong and well, 
neither tilted out of proper 








Swi 


fitting shoes, your foot isasturdy 
support. But even if it has been 
badly used, a foot specialist 
may, by prescribing foot exer- 
cises or scientifically con- 
structed shoes, restore it to a 
full measure of usefulness. 


Misuse (toes pointed out) 
Disuse (lack of éxercise) 
Abuse (wearing improperly 
fitted shoes) — 

these cause not only temporary 
foot miseries but also fallen 
archesandother serious injuries. 


Do you stand and put your full 
weight first on one foot, then 
on the other when buying new 
shoes? Your foot is longer 
when you are standing than 
when you are sitting. 


Shoes should have a straight 
inner edge and should be large 
enough to permit the toes to 
lie flat. And most important— 
the sole of the shoe, under 
the ball of your foot, should 
notrounddowninthecenter 
or bend up at the sides. If it 
does, the short arch may be 
forced down and flattened 
by your weight. Feel thein- 
side of the shoe to make sure 
that the sole is not lower in 
the middle than at the sides. 


When a foot is unable to 
carry its load uncomplain- 
ingly, knees, hips and spine 
suffer. A straight body, hav- 
ing good posture, is rarely 
found above weakened or 
distorted feet. 


Send for the booklet ‘Standing Up to Life” which tells how to overcome many foot 
troubles by means of intelligent corrective foot exercises. Address Booklet Dept.332-B. 


METROPOLITAN LirE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ ONE MADiSON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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THE READERS’ PAGE 


HE ice skaters have it! Of all those who 

wrote for The Readers’ Page Contest in 
its first month, December, when the subject 
was “‘My Favorite Winter Sport,” more ex- 
pressed a liking for ice skating than for any 
other winter diversion; fewer were interested 
in hockey, but the two together put skates 
far above skis and basketball, toboggans, 
and hiking. 

The winner of the prize of $25.00 is Eagle 
Scout Jack Parsons for his article published 
herewith. 

Honorable mention is due Edwin Jewell 
and Donald L. Priebe, whose articles also 
appear in this issue. There were several other 
good manuscripts which we should enjoy pre- 
senting to our readers if space allowed. 


My Favorite Winter Sport 
By Eagle Scout Jack Parsons 
WHiew'! After much clumsy maneuver- 
ing, I had finally regained my precarious 
balance on, what were for me, treacherous 
skis. Another gasp escaped me as I looked 
down the steep incline which, in a few mo- 
ments, I was to speed so swiftly down, per- 
haps! It was my first time on skis, and I 
had made up my mind that while I was on 
them, I was going off the ski jump. Hence 
my subsequent climb to the top of the ski 
jump, amidst the awkward handling of the 
skis. 

In a little group at the bottom of the jump 
were clustered a number of my friends, all 
anxiously waiting to see me come down the 
incline. I knew they were hoping for the 
best, but expecting the worst, for they all 
knew that I had never been on skis before. 
I had thought, as does nearly everyone, 
that there was nothing to ski-jumping, but 
now that I was about to start, I, too, doubted 
whether I would land right side up the first 
time, or any time after that. 

Knowing that the longer I waited the 
harder it would be to get started, I decided 
that it was “‘now or never” and so stepped 
up to the starting place. I carefully adjusted 
my skis in the shallow tracks, and with a 
fervent wish to the gods of fate for a be- 
ginner’s luck, I leaned forward and was off 
on my first ski-jump. Down, down, faster 
and faster I flew in those slick tracks, to- 
ward the take-off board. 

“Well,” I thought, “I couldn’t stop now 
if I wanted to!” 

Then, as suddenly, I was off, flying 
through the air toward the snow below. 
For a split second after I landed I kept my 
balance, then fell over, to continue the rest 
of my trip on my ear, amidst the jubilant 
shouts of my friends. 

Nothing daunted, however, I started up 
to the top to try again. Although not being 
so frightened at the prospect of a second 
jump, I had a little misgiving for fear I 
had had my beginner’s luck and was liable 
to injure myself on the second try. Regard- 
less, I tried again. Once more I was going 
down the incline at breath-taking speed. 
This time I was a bit more successful, hold- 
ing my balance for several seconds, before 
again continuing my trip on my ear. And 
to think that some jumpers jump as far as 
one hundred and fifty feet and more on skis, 
and land perfectly. 

I resolved to try once more, and then if un- 
successful, to leave it as a pastime of pro- 
fessionals. Wearily I climbed the slope to 
the top of the jump, being somewhat bat- 
tered from my falls. With decreasing zest 
for ski-jumping as a sport, I again started 
down. To my joy, and the astonishment of 
all the onlookers, I was successful. 

All my friends rushed up and congratu- 
lated me as though I were a second Lind- 
bergh. My successful jump seemed to in- 
stil a spirit of enthusiasm in my friends 
and they all started out to try it. Their 
success varied. One friend had immediate 
success and made good the first jump. 
Another got out of the tracks of the slide 
and wrapped himself around a pine tree. 
He later made a successful jump. I also 
tried many times after that, and, although 
on the whole not entirely successful, I de- 
parted from there knowing that I had found 
my favorite winter sport. 


By Sea Scout Edwin Jewell 
} Y FAVORITE winter sport may not 
seem like sport at all to many. But to 
me it is real sport and enjoyment just to ob- 
serve and study the changes in nature, 
that cold winter weather brings. 


Here in the south, where my home is, we 
do not get much snow, so when it does come 
it is doubly appreciated. What can be more 
interesting during a snow fall than to take 
some kind of hand lens or magnifying glass 
and examine the tiny flakes as they fall 
upon your dark-colored garments, such 
delicate forms, and such variety. Some take 
the shape of tiny, perfect stars, some like 
rimless wheels, still others formed of delicate 
fernlike fronds joined to form other fragile 
designs. It does not seem possible there 
could be so much of beauty and _ interest 
in a thing so tiny as a snowflake. To some 
a snowflake means nothing but a bit of 
frozen mist. They never see or know the 
many lovely forms to be found in the 
minute particles. It is a pity they only 
last such a short time. Then what is more 
grand and inspiring than the view after a cold 
rain and sleet that freezes ice which clings to 
every weed, branch and fence, everything 
bowed with its weight of ice. Then out comes 
the sun turning everything into blazing dia- 
monds of glittering, sparkling beauty. 

No man can ever hope to compete with 
nature in producing such a picture of 
splendor. Then the tracks of little wild 
things in the snow are a real study, and much 
can be learned of their habits by following 
their little trails through the snow, on one 
such I found I came suddenly on splash of 
blood, bits of fur, that told the story of 
little cottontail giving up its life to satisfy 
the cravings of some hungry dog. But this 
is only one of many tragedies of small animal 
life that a close observer will come upon in 
the course of frequent trips, in the study of 
nature as it can be found in any part of 
the country, and one can get a wonderful 
store of knowledge, first hand that will 
make’a more lasting impression, than any 
gleamed from books. Try this some time, 
not forgetting your camera, as many in- 
teresting pictures will help to make a record 
of your well spent time. 


By Star Scout Donald L. Priebe 
S YOU begin to read this you are prob- 
ably settling down for a narrative of the 
out of doors—of skating, bobsledding, snow- 
shoeing, or skiing. But, strange as it may 
seem, my favorite winter sport is none of 
these, it is traveling—fireside traveling. 

I followed the three Boy Scouts to Africa 
and photographed wild animals with them. 
I journeyed among the Eskimos with David 
Binney Putnam. I flew over the South Pole 
and studied penguins with Byrd. I have 
had more adventures and been with more 
adventurers than any skater or skier alive. 
I trailed the horse-thieves with the relentless 
cowboys of the West. I’ve helped the North- 
west Mounted Police track bandits, and 
the breath-taking escapes from death I 
have had in my little birch-bark canoe would 
fill a book. 

So wonderful is the conveyance in which 


I travel that I can, with the flip of a hand, 
reverse the path of time and travel with 
Robin Hood and his Merry Men. I can 
voyage with the daring Norsemen of old to 
the far corners of the earth, or follow Co- 
lumbus in his daring exploit to prove that 
the world is round. 

In fact, so exceedingly miraculous is this 
machine of mine, I can traverse the years in 
seconds, and, if I so desire, continue my 
endless adventures in the silent, hovering, 
monstrous airships of the future, and even 
that with the mechanical supermen of Mars. 

And all this sport may be had before a 
warm, comfortable fireplace! It seems in- 
credible and impossible that this can be 
done, and yet it is exceedingly simple and 
delightful, and I invite anyone to suggest a 
better sport than reading for the cold winter 
evenings. 


A Boy and His Miniature Theatre 
By Mayfield Allen 

At NO time in the history of the stage 

has lighting occupied the position of 
importance which it does to-day. The light- 
ing of a play has become far more than @ 
matter of illumination. It is possible with 
lights to project snow, rain, clouds, to desig- 
nate weather, depict moods, and enhance 
settings. 

All this is granted. But surely it is ex- 
traordinary for a boy of fifteen to work out 
lighting effects on his model stage which 
are experimental and educational to him, 
and a pleasure to all the visitors who attend 
his tiny home-made theatre built at a cost of 
less than fifty dollars in his father’s garage. 
Naturally there is no admission charge. The 
performance rewards the visitor. 

Slowly, soundlessly, the modernistic cur- 
tain rises, with its floating balloons in black 
and silver. Now the second curtain, which 
is of rich red velvet with gold tassels, draws 
apart to reveal a bay in Naples, filled with 
fishermen’s boats, their occupants busy with 
nets full of the day’s catch. The lighthouse 
towers in the distance. It is sunset, and a 
red glow tinges the boats, the picturesque 
fishermen, even the rippling waves, and then 
the glory of sunset fades to twilight, soft, 
blue, descending silently upon the water with 
indescribable beauty and peace. 

Darkness for a moment, and then you are 
in Egypt, with date palms swaying fantasti- 
cally in a scene of bright moonlight shining 
down on the age-old pyramids. For a few 
moments you drink in the brilliant blue sky 
and the weird moon, before it changes to 
another age-old night—a night when three 
Wise Men rode their tireless camels toward 
Bethlehem, led by a star whose radiance 
must have inspired them with wonder and 
awe. Far away gleam the white turrets of 
a mosque-like building, and one breathes a 
sigh of regret as the picture fades. 

Then flashing before your eyes, is a spec- 
tacular panorama of iridescent silver, over 
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which brilliant colors seem to float obliquely 
in waves of green, red and purple, which 
change to vivid blue, then gold, as they 
play on their silver background. You gasp in 
admiration as the moving colors flash, and 
again the theatre’s mood seems to change, 
as the wavering silver becomes falling rain, 
beating in sheets against the cold gray 
brick walls of a prison. The night is dreary, 
the wind howls and the storm slashes un- 
ceasingly, as if it had caught the spirit and 
the despair of those confined behind its 
bars of iron. Meanwhile, music plays, now 
soft, now gay, changing its tempo with the 
scene, as if the tiny golden-haired organist 
were bent upon interpreting each whim of 
the producer. 

For the organist is but a flaxen-haired doll, 
seated at a tiny organ carved of wood. The 
theatre’s owner and the producer of these 
beautiful electrical effects on a miniature 
stage whose proscenium arch measures 271 
by 21 inches, is a high school student, a boy 
who has been “stage-struck” in a different 
sense of the word since he was toddling 
about at the age of four. 

Sterling Leach says he never remembers 
when he did not have some sort of a miniature 
theatre in the making. This is his fifth. His 
first one was made from a cigar box. The 
second, when he was seven or eight, was de- 
vised from an old clothes wringer. With it 
he entertained the children in the neighbor- 
hood by showing comic strips which slowly 
passed by a square opening as he diligently 
turned the wringer. Later, he had magic 
lantern slides for it. Gradually, he im- 
proved upon this idea, but always just when 
he became rather satisfied with his invention, 
he would attend the theatre and come home 
filled with discontent with his own, and im- 
bued with newer and better ideas. 

With an understanding of electrical light- 
ing far beyond his years, and a love for his 
unusual hobby which keeps him everlastingly 
at it, he is constantly working out new 
effects and ideas. His desert and palm 
scenes are interchangeable, that is, he can, 
by merely substituting different pieces of 
tiny cardboard scenery, present in turn an 
American desert filled with Joshua trees; the 
Sahara already described; and with a vessel 
in the distance and the sand dunes of card- 
board turned into ocean waves Hawaiian 
shores grow almost real. 

His stage equipment, projection apparatus, 
floodlights, footlights, switchboard with 
twenty-four switches which control all the 
lights, and color wheel were all made by him 
of the simplest, most inexpensive materials. 

The electricity consumed in operating his 
theatrical effects is no more than that used 
by a common light bulb. The voltage has 
been “‘stepped down” from 110 to 8 and 6 
volts by a transformer. 

His color wheel operates from an old 
bicycle lamp. His music is a phonograph, 
and he admits he is very busy when back- 
stage changing records as well as performing 
the duties of stage hand and electrician. 

The tiny footlights were made from radio 
panel light bulbs, colored red and blue with 
“Dip,” which does not diminish their 
brightness. The gelatin used to obtain his 
colors comes from small scraps thrown away 
by others. 

The grill work around the stage, which is 
about four feet high and portable, is of 
plastic wood in an artistic effect of green and 
gold. The entire stage sets upon a table. 

The fishing scene is a piece of ordinary 
tapestry, magically turned into a thing of 
beauty by his ingenious use of lights. 

His flood of “‘Kleig” lights, less than a 
foot high, are made to scale, and modeled 
from floodlights of the ordinary stage. 

The keys of the tiny carved organ are 
toothpicks painted black and glued onto a 
white keyboard. 

His “Spectacular” scene was copied from 
that of a big stage production, and consists 
chiefly of a few cents’ worth of silver tinsel, 
which against a flimsy silver cloth catches 
brilliant lighting effects, or at his will be- 
comes falling rain, tinged with blue and blown 
realistically in sheets by an electric fan. 


A Troop Newspaper 
By Eagle Scout Fred W. Thompson 
PERHAPS there is nothing more interest- 
ing and yet worth while outside the reg- 
ular Troop routine than a Troop newspaper. 
This idea has only recently been approved 
(Concluded on page 44) 
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- HAT do aviators do in the winter?” 

someone asked me, looking out at 
snow-covered fields and trees bending before 
the storm. 

Well, many of them do just what they do 
insummer. The mail planes run on schedule, 
and we depend on them just as much for 
prompt and swift delivery. The trans- 
continental transport lines take up passengers 
and set them down with the same reliability. 
My inquirer may have had in his mind the 
old rhyme, “‘The north wind doth blow and 
we shall have snow, and what will poor 
Robin do then, poor thing? He’ll sit in the 
barn and keep himself warm and tuck his 
head under his wing, poor thing!” But the 
metal wings of our modern man-made birds 
are not so fragile and the aviator need not 
stay in the hangar in snow and wind. 

The great business of aviation goes on, 
winter or summer alike. Besides, the aviator 
is as nearly independent of winter as any 
man can be. With all the map to choose 
from he can leave winter behind and go where 
it is summer. If New York does not suit 
him, in eleven hours he can be flying in 
California, that is, if he is a speed-king like 
Hawks. If Maine is too chilly there is 
Florida and the miles of smooth beach where 
Glenn Curtiss made some of his first records. 
The aviator is always able to go somewhere 
else in a hurry. When someone asked Dr. 
Hugo Eckener, the pilot and commander of 
the Graf Zeppelin, what he would do in a 
storm, he said, “We don’t get in a storm; we 
know it is coming and go somewhere else.” 

An aviator can even find winter in July in 
New Jersey, if he goes up high enough. I 
was twenty-two thousand feet above the 
earth and I can tell you I needed my furs. 
Even with them, the altitude-seeker comes 
back to his perspiring friends as if he had 
dropped in from the Arctic region. Liquid 
oxygen is now being used for high-altitude 
flying: the first cross-country flight at an 
altitude of 20,000 feet in which all the pilots 
used liquid oxygen was completed by the 
94th Pursuit Squadron on November 3rd 
last when twelve planes flew from Selfridge 
Field to Washington, D. C. in two hours and 
five minutes. Face masks, in which a tube 
carries the liquid oxygen—a great improve- 
ment over the gas oxygen carried in cylinders 
—to the nostrils of the pilot were used 
instead of masks that require the tube to be 
held in the mouth, an inconvenience in long 
flight. How important the oxygen supply 
at this height is you can imagine from what 
happened to one of the pilots whose plane 
suddenly began to prance about crazily in the 
sky and then, not long before the squadron 
came to Washington, dived sharply for the 
earth and disappeared from the view of the 
rest of the pilots of the squadron. Just before 
they came to port, they were greatly relieved 
to see their comrade making all speed to 
rejoin them. He had reached for his map, 


and in doing so accidentally detached the- 


tube leading from his oxygen supply to his 
face mask: he immediately becamse uncon- 
scious, his plane started toward the ground 
and at seven thousand feet the pilot came 
to, righted his ship and soon caught up 
with the others. Many of the pilots have 
trouble with the fogging of their goggles: 
the temperature below which goggles will 
fog seems to be about 20 degrees centigrade. 
The pilots reported that while flying, suits 
were warm enough for the first hour; after 
that they were rather chilly, and November 
weather in Washington seemed tropical by 
contrast when they landed on the airport. 
When the high-altitude transport planes 
operate regularly—and there is every pros- 
pect that in a short time they will fly at 
great speeds in the stratosphere—the cabins 
will carry not only their own air but their own 
climate, and be warmed and furnished with 
the proper amount of oxygen to sustain the 
life of the passengers. 


Winter is the time for building and plan- 
ning, and a boy who means to be an aviator, 
or who takes an active interest in flying, can 
put his time into good advantage at model 
building, and while this is certainly fun, it is 
more than merely play. Here is a boy’s 
own opinion, based on his experience, and I 
am glad to publish this letter of Julius Pinsky, 
because it tells so clearly what model building 
did for him. 

**Most of my fellow sky cadets will verify 
what I say. In my case, model airplane 
building was a turning point in my life, open- 
ing up new avenues of thought and research. 
It is a well-known fact that the companion- 
ship and things such as sports or hobbies 
that a boy does from 12 to 18 strongly 
affect his future life. If his thought can 
be directed to things which will be of 
benefit to him, the knowledge gained will 
put him far in advance of where he would 
have been had he decided later. What are 
the factors that make a successful man? 
They are concentration, persistency and 
patience. . . 

“When a boy first takes into his hand the 
material to build a model airplane, he is 
lifting himself head and shoulders out of the 
rut into which one falls so readily in this 
age of mass production, mass movement and 
even mass thinking. He now has a purpose 
in life—something that always should be 
with every man or boy, to live a useful and 


_beneficial life. 


“Beside gaining these qualities, you will 
learn the fundamentals of airplane design, 
you will develop patience, because without 
patience one cannot be a successful model- 
builder; you will learn persistency, the 
ability of coming back to the problem that 
confronts you, ever seeking its solution. 
You will develop the ability to differentiate 
between the theoretical and the practical, 
the difference between what ought to be and 
what really is, and perhaps greatest of all 
you will develop intellectual honesty— 
honesty to yourself. You will see the theory 
of flight carried out before your eyes. You 
will learn about the construction of real 
airplanes. There will be a strong incen- 
tive to assimilate mathematics, chemistry, 
physics and hydraulics. In the actual fly- 
ing of the models, you will learn where 
to look for the air currents, to know 
what cloud formations mean and you will 
develop buoyant health also in the flying 
of your models, because you have to chase 
them sometimes a quarter of a mile and 
think nothing of it. The better side of 
our nature develops through model build- 
ing, and I promise anyone who becomes 
interested in model building that he will 
never regret it.” 

The building of gliders is the next step and 
many of these are being constructed by boys’ 
clubs this winter. We have followed the 
exploits of famous gliders so closely in this 
column that you will wish to hear of the 
world records for motorless flying claimed 
for the United States by Lt. W. A. Cocke in 
Honolulu last December, when he landed his 
sail plane “The Night Hawk” on the airport 
at the foot of Nuuanu Pali, at 12:34 P. M., 
after having been aloft since 3 P. M. the day 
before, establishing an endurance record of 
21 hours and 34 minutes and 15 seconds, and 
a distance of something in excess of 450 miles; 
his altimeter showed 3,400 feet as the great- 
est height that he reached. The previous 
record made in Germany in 1927 was 14 
hours, 7 minutes and about 350 miles, made 
by Ferdinand Schultz. Lieutenant Cocke 
made the amazing record in a sail plane he 
had built himself in his spare time at Wheeler 
Field, Honolulu. 


Prize winner for landing-field contest for 
January: Kingsley Lattimer, Jackson Heights, 
New York. Highly commended: Wallace 
Cleppe, Brooklyn, Iowa. 
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When you open that package of equipment 
. . . obtained FREE by the Libby Scout Plan 


Waar a thrill you'll get when your 
equipment arrives—especially after 
earning it yourself, by the Libby 
Scout Plan! 

Your folks will be proud of you, 
too. For obtaining your Scout outfit 
free in this way certainly shows that 
you're a go-getter. 

What you do is save the blue and 
white pyramid labels from Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk, and send them to 
us. We redeem them for any piece 
or pieces of equipment you want. 
Anything that’s in the official cata- 
logue, except restricted insignia, like 
emblems of rank and Merit Badges. 

No kidding—it’s a cinch. You’re 
sure to get a lot of willing help from 
friends, and from your folks, who 
will work with you in piling up a real 
collection of labels. 


WORTH 10 LABELS FROM TALL CANS 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Libby’s Evaporated Milk, you see, 
isalready knownevery where. There’s 
not a purer or more wholesome milk 
on the market, doctors say. Besides, 
it carries the Seal of Acceptance of 
the American Medical Association. 

So why not begin saving Libby 
Milk labels right now? Before you 
know it, that long-wanted equip- 
ment will be delivered to you—just 
like a Christmas present! 

We'll even help you start your 
collection. Just send us the coupon 
for a certificate worth 10 labels from 
tall cans, free—and our premium 
catalogue. 

In some states, label redemptions 
for premiums aren’t permitted. Ask 
your Scoutmaster about it. 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby—Chicago 








Address: Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 
Dept. BL-14, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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Youth, bicycles 
..and happiness 


The. greatest single joy in 
every boy’s and girl’s life is 
the bicycle. Tell 
parents that they should 
rejoice that it is also the 
surest, safest builder of 
health and character. Don’t 
miss this fascinating and 
healthful fun. Bicycles are 
better, yet cost less than 


your 


ever before in history. See 
the new models at your 
dealers. Convenient terms. 


Send for THIS BOOK 


You will be intensely inter- 
ested in~  ‘“‘Cycle-logical 
Ways to Health and: Happi- 
ness.”’ Address: Cycle 
Trades of America, Dept. C., 
- Bristol, Connecticut. 


How about a bicycle for 
your birthday! 























BOYS’ LIFE 


He Who Rides a Tiger Can Not Dismount 


clumps of tiny shoes for pigs to wear on miry, 
slippery surfaces. Four pairs of eyes stared 
at the youth, as he told them he had lost his 
way, but now knew where he was. 

“Where do you dwell?” 

“In Chairmakers’ Way.” 

A swift glance passed between the men. 
“That is a long walk from this place,” re- 
marked one of them. 

“Sit a little,’ suggested another, “and 
watch the game.” 

Young Fu felt flattered. This was an ex- 
perience, indeed! There had been small 
opportunity in his life for studying at leisure 
this game which fascinated him deeply. An 
occasional peek over the shoulders of players 
had, of necessity, satisfied his interest. Fu 
Be Be was bitter in her denunciation of the 
game and had carefully supervised his leisure 
moments, which were few enough. As for 
Tang—any workman of his who appeared 
morning after morning red of eye and weary 
of body soon found himself looking for an- 
other establishment in which to ply his craft. 
In such a moment the coppersmith was fond 
of quoting, “‘He who rides on a tiger can not 
dismount when he pleases.” That these 
harmless looking little slabs of bamboo and 
bone had capacity for much evil, Hsiao Fu 
knew, but that, he told himself, was due to 
lack of wisdom on the part of players. And 
to sit here to-night and watch these strangers 
would, of course, injure no one. : 

The men were apparently uninterested in 
their guest. Engrossed in the plays, they 
said little. The patter of dice and the click- 
clack of the small rectangles echoed in the 
dark silence of the deserted street. Young 
Fu leaned ever closer. His eyes followed each 
step avidly. His breath came faster. One 
of the men was playing stupidly. His mis- 
takes were clear. The youth longed to point 
them out. 


HoOvrs slipped by. Suddenly the stupid 
one flung down his dice and rose to his 
feet. His companions affected consternation. 
The game could not be left this way with 
accounts unreckoned. Dismayed, they glanced 
about them, then one smiled expectantly in 
Hsiao Fu’s direction. The latter’s heart 
thudded. The words he had been holding his 
breath to hear came: “Young man, will you 
honor us by taking this man’s dominoes?” He 
grasped the dice eagerly and awaited his turn. 

In what seemed a few swift moments the 
game was ended. Hsiao Fu found himself 
smothered in compliments about his playing. 
His head whirled. Someone reckoned scores. 
Another with a sad expression informed the 
guest that he owed three dollars and twenty 
cents, small money. The youth stared 
open-mouthed. He was being asked to stand 
the other’s losses as well as his own. Resent- 
ment rose in him. He shook his head in re- 
fusal. “I can not pay you,” he said. 

He watched the expressions of the others 
change. “Were you born yesterday that you 
think men play for no stakes?” they de- 
manded. 

“I have no money. Moreover, that other 
fellow’s debts are not mine to settle.” 

“You took his place; that is the law of the 
game.” 

Hsiao Fu continued stubbornly. He had 
no money. He was only an apprentice. He 
would, if they would tell him how much he 
owed for his own mistakes in playing, try to 
send them the money. 

The players laughed harshly. One moved 
close and hissed in Young Fu’s face: “You 
can not fool us! Do you think we wasted time 
on a babe like you without noticing in the 
beginning that your belt was heavy? You 
will pay us, and now!” His hands tugged 
at the youth’s waist and loosened Fu Be Be’s 
two dollars. 

Hsiao Fu struggled to regain it as the con- 
spirators’ voices rose in indignation: “Ai! 
So he had no money. He would have cheated 
us of what is ours. Liar! Thief!” Feet 
assisted him into the street, accompanied by 
the warning never to appear in that district 
again. Their victim fled round the corner. 

In Chairmakers’ Way he slipped over the 
sill, opened his own door and threw himself 
on his bed. His heart burned like a hot coal 
in his breast. Those devils had called him a 
babe. That was what he was; as soon as his 
mother left his side he fell into trouble. 
What a fool he had been! And worse. He 
was no better than a thief, for the money with 
which his mother had trusted him was gone 
as surely as if it had never existed. 


(Concluded from page 29) 


At length his heavy eyelids drooped only to 
be pulled apart by the sound of neighbors 
stirring about morning rice. He prepared a 
hurried breakfast and went to the shop. 


Alt day long he worked as though under 

a spell. Twice a sharp reprimand from 
Tang recalled him to his task. He was dead- 
ly tired but he dreaded the return to his 
home and Fu Be Be. Her scolding he could 
stand, but not her loss of faith. He had 
worked hard to make his mother believe in 
his judgment and ability, and with one blow 
he would destroy it all. And her fear that 
the dominoes might claim him again would 
color all of their future. She need not worry; 
he was, after last night, more afraid of the 
game than she could possibly be. 

To his surprised relief, Fu Be Be had not 
returned. A night of reprieve lay before him. 
He found food in the room, ate it hastily, and 
fell into a troubled sleep. 

Two more days passed. One noon a load- 
coolie sought him at Tang’s with a message 
from his mother. In the hills farm work was 
heavy and Fu Be Be was needed to help 
care for the old grandmother. She would 
be there perhaps two weeks longer, but the 
money she had left would be sufficient for 
that time. She counselled him to seek the 
company of Wang Scholar in the evenings. 

Hsiao Fu drew his first free breath. If 
his mother remained away so long, he would 
not have to account for the two dollars. 
Food, of course, was a problem. There was 
almost nothing left of his mother’s supply 
in the rooms, but he would: eat more and 
more carefully. Until now he had not 
thought of rationing himself. With Fu Be 
Be’s expected return there had been no rea- 
son for such a course. He went about his 
work more cheerfully. 

But that night he realized the matter was 
not to be so easily adjusted. Rice for two 
meals and a brewing of tea remained. Tang 
furnished his workmen with midday food. 
He would have to think up a way of feeding 
himself at dawn and dark for the next two 
weeks. 

He had failed to reckon with his youthful 
appetite. By the end of the week one desire 
controlled mind and body—food. At Tang’s 
he consumed the midday rice ravenously. 
Two more days went by. He began to envy 
dogs fighting over scraps of garbage. His 
work he went about mechanically, though 
his fingers were unsteady and his head light. 
One afternoon he caught Tang watching 
him. The coppersmith motioned him to an 
empty corner of the shop. 

“You have done poor work for days,” 
he began; “you look sick and you eat as 
though you never saw food before. What is 
the trouble?” 

Hsiao Fu managed a sickly smile. “It is 
nothing. The heat ’ 

Tang interrupted, “You are young and 
strong and can bear heat. The very 
young and the very old ascend the Dragon 
(die) at this time of the year—not those of 
your age.” He stopped. He had a genuine 
interest in this apprentice and that there was 
more to this than showed on the surface he 
was sure. An idea came to him. 

“Did your mother leave you enough 
money for food?” he asked. “If not, I will 
give it to you.” 

Money for food—all he need do was to lie 
and Tang would give it to him. And then 
some day both Tang and Fu Be Be would 
learn the truth. Lies simply added to diffi- 
culties. Thickly he reiterated his excuse—it 
was the heat. 

Tang’s voice assumed a new gentleness: 
“T am your good friend and I wish to help 
you. Why do you not trust me?” 

Such a speech from the sarcastic master 
of the shop was more than the youth could 
stand. Words rushed from his lips. In a 
few moments Tang knew the whole story. 

When it was finished, the coppersmith 
took several coins from his belt and spoke: 
“Spend these in Gwu’s food shop. Eat 
slowly or your stomach will have revenge. 
Then return to me here.” 

At closing time, Tang waited for a suit- 
able moment to speak again. “Here is money 
for food until your mother returns. You will 
pay this back in extra work.” He lit a water- 
pipe and pulled at it once or twice. “There 
is much I might say to you. You know that 
such folly repeated would cost you your ap- 
prenticeship. You will, I believe, remember. 
And your mother will probably help you not 
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to forget.” He smiled whimsically. “Go 
home and sleep early.” 

Hsiao Fu murmured his gratitude and 
slipped away. Tang was a good master for 
all his gruff ways. And the affair would not 
be mentioned again. As for his stomach, 
it would soon adjust itself. By the time Fu 
Be Be reached home, he would be himself 
once more. It would be easy to stay a little 
longer at the shop each day and clear his 
debt. Tang thought he was going to tell Fu 
Be Be. He had said as much. Young Fu’s 
jaw clenched. Tang should have his money 
back, and his thanks for it, as well, but this 
business of telling his mother was his own 
affair and he would manage it. 

As the days passed, he fell once more into 
normal living. His hunger was gone and his 
mind free of fear. Another message from his 
mother told him to expect her soon. But, 
strangely enough, he was not happy. At 
unexpected hours some pricking finger of his 
brain considered telling Fu Be Be all that had 
happened. He shrugged angrily at the idea. 
He was sixteen and old enough to keep his 
affairs to himself. Moreover, he argued in 
justification, for his mother to know would 
increase her worries. Under all circumstances 
silence was the best policy. 


ONE evening, he found the door ajar and 

his mother within. She stopped serv- 
ing food and eyed him hungrily. He had 
changed, she told him; he was thin. Was he 
quite well? Her son reassured her, and she 
began to chatter about the grandmother's 
improved condition, the rich crops this season 
had yielded, the beauty and fine air of the 
hills. When they had eaten, they remained 
seated talking of many things. The vacation 
had done Fu Be Be good. She was not the 
sharp-tongued critic with whom he was so 
familiar. Her voice ran on happily. She 
had told their family in the hills about him; 
that he worked hard and his proprietor 
showed him special favors. Also, he was 
beginning to take his father’s place in the 
household; he could be trusted. How many 
widows did they know who could trust their 
sons alone in Chungking for so long a time, 
she had asked them. 

Hsiao Fu winced sharply. He had within 
him an impulse too strong to fight. He would 
have to tell her, no matter how much face he 
lost. This unusual praise was the last touch. 
He might as well do it now. 

He offered no excuses. He was a fool he 
told her; he supposed she would never again 
trust him. She might say anything she 
wanted to him; he deserved it. As for the 
dominoes, she must try not to worry. He 
felt now that he was forever cured of that 
disease. He was sorry to grieve her, but he 
had felt compelled to tell her—it was her 
money he had lost. 

““How did you live?” his mother asked in 
a frightened voice. 

“Tang loaned me money. I do a little 
extra work each evening to pay it back.” 

With nothing more to say he sat quietly 
waiting for the storm to break. His fingers 
picked at a small rough place on the table’s 
surface. Finally he raised his eyes to his 
mother’s and saw them wet with tears. 

Fu Be Be lifted a cuff and wiped the mois- 
ture away. She looked long into her son’s 
face. He returned her gaze steadily. 

After a while the mother spoke. “You 
have become a man overnight,” she said. 

Hsiao Fu could not believe his own ears. 
For Fu Be Be to receive the news in this 
fashion was beyond imagination. Perhaps, 
she did not understand fully. His face 
showed his concern. 

His mother soon brushed it aside. She 
rose and commenced clearing the table of 
bowls. Through a broken place in the rear 
wall she threw a scrap to Old Dai’s pigs. 
Then discovering a new crack in the bowl in 
her hand, she began to scold her son for his 
carelessness in handling anything less dur- 
able than brass or copper. 

Young Fu laughed for the first time in 
weeks. His mother’s frown changed to a 
mischievous smile. 

“Your amusement overwhelms me with 
pleasure, Honorable Sir. Perhaps, in ex- 
change, you will deign to bestow a new bowl 
upon me,” she remarked with exaggerated 
politeness. 

Her son laughed again. “Ten!” he as- 
sured her. He rose, stretched and moved 
to the doorway. He would see what lay of 
interest on Chairmakers’ Way. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“@TAND by to shove off!” 
“All Clear, Sir!” 

“Shove Off!” 

And the beautiful Sea Scout vessel Argo, 
belonging to the Sea Scouts of Washington, 
D. C., was off on one of the most interesting 
cruises it has been the fortune of Sea Scouts 
to make, for after proceeding a few miles 
down the Potomac River, the forty lucky 
Sea Scouts on board had the rare privilege 
of seeing the old frigate Constitution, famil- 
iarly called Old Ironsides, coming up the 
historic river to pay her visit to the National 
Capitol. It was a proud moment for this 
crew of Sea Scouts, representing America’s 
young manhood and maritime future, when 
they hauled down their flag in salute to the 


flag of the Consti- 


Sea Scout Camp 


DURING the past summer at many of 
the leading camps throughout the 
country, the older Scouts had an oppor- 
tunity of living aboard the Sea Scout Land 
Ships at camp. This proved to be a very in- 
teresting project, and many camps are plan- 
ning to have such Sea Scout ships as a part 
of their program next summer. 
Scouts are initiated into the life on board 
a Sea Scout ship at these camps, and many 
boys have become Sea Scouts as a result of 
their experience on these ships. 


In the Movies 


EARLY one hundred years ago Charles 
Dana, then a young boy, sailed around 
the Horn to the Coast 
of California and 





tution dipped in 
reply. The Argo 
formed an escort for 
this wonderful sur- 
vival of our glorious 
past on the sea on 
her way up the river 
until she tied up to 
the dock in Wash- 
ington. 

The President of 
the United States 
came aboard the 
Constitution, and as 
is the custom of the 
sea he signed his 
name on the log of 
the ship, and then 
the captain of the 
“ship that was a 
Navy,” conveyed to 
the officers of the 
Constitution his 
gratitude to the Sea 
Scouts for their wel- 
come to Old Iron- 
sides, giving them 
the rare privilege of 
signing their names 
on the log immedi- 
ately under the 
President's. 


Regional Flag- 
ships 
EVERY. year in the month of February, 

the Sea Scout ships, in each of the 
twelve Regions, which have been the best 
Units during the past year are selected for 
the honor of being the Regional Flagships 
for the coming year. The interest in these 
Flagships is very great because the lucky 
ones usually are granted great privileges. 
From these twelve, one is selected of all to 
be the National Flagship. 

This is a very great honor because through- 
out the year great publicity is given to this 
ship and to the Council -from which it 
comes. It is cited at all Sea Scout functions 
as an example of what all real Sea Scout 
ships should be. 

The present National Sea Scout Flagship 
is the Kansan from Topeka, Kans. They 
have been Flagship now since April, and 
during that time have traveled over 90,000 
miles in seeing many parts of the country, 
helping at training courses, organizing new 
units of Sea Scouts and putting on Sea 
Scout demonstrations all over their part of 
the country. They have been a very fortu- 
nate group of boys. 


Good Turn 


HIRTY-FIVE Sea Scouts from Chicago 

and its vicinity had the rare privilege of 
being chosen by the chairman of the Na- 
tional Sea Scout Committee to be ushers at 
the Annual Charity Ball in Chicago. This 
is the outstanding society event of the year 
in the capitol of the Middle West and attend- 
ance at it is a very much sought after 
privilege. 

The Sea Scouts in white uniforms, under 
the direction of their officers, made a splendid 
impression, and through their courtesy and 
efficiency made a very fine contribution to 
Sea Scouting. 


1932 


frigate and had the 








Sea Scouts from the rigging of their own 
ship “Argo” wave a welcome to “Old 
Ironsides” at Washington, D. C. 





dropped anchor in 
Santa Barbara. He 
sailed up and down 
the coast for a whole 
year and described 
California, while it 
was still under Mexi- 
can rule, in the days 
before the gold rush. 
He sailed home on 
the ship Alert, and 
describes his experi- 
ences in the book 
“Two Years Before 
the Mast,” which 
every Sea Scout 
reads. 

In Santa Barbara 
to-day there is a Sea 
Scout ship called 
after Dana’s ship the 
Alert and last fall 
they had the rare 
privilege of being 
selected to be the 
actors in a two reel 
Sea Scout film en- 
titled ‘‘Ship 
Ahoy.’’ For five 
days they had a 
wonderful time sail- 
ing between Santa 
Barbara and the 
Islands of Santa 
Cruz making this 
film. These are the waters on which Dana 
sailed one hundred years ago. He knew noth- 
ing of what was to happen there one hundred 
years later, but every Sea Scout knows his 
story. That’s what makes Sea Scouting in- 
teresting! 
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Growth of Sea Scouting 


[THE Sea Scout Movement is growing very 

rapidly. The Annual Report shows that 
the total number of Sea Scouts now in the 
United States is over 11,500, and that there 
are Sea Scouts in every State in the Union. 
However, there are still some communities 
where Sea Scouting has not started, but if 
the Movement continues to grow as it did 
last year there will be Sea Scouts in every 
Community in the country in a very short 
time. 

The Boy Scouts of America now has over 
half of the Sea Scouts in the world and it 
has 50 per cent. more Sea Scouts than any 
other country in the world. 


Harmon Award Scholarships 


"THE list of Harmon Award winners for 

1932 has just been published, and of the 
fifty-two winners, six of them are Sea Scouts. 
A remarkable record has been made by the 
Sea Scout ship Leif Erieson of Birmingham, 
Ala., which has had one member win this 
honor for the past four years, and this year 
is the only Troop in the country that had 
two members qualify. 

A little pamphlet called “The Sea Scout 
Patrol” gives all the information on how 
this can be organized, and will be sent free 
to any Scout by writing to Thomas J. Keane, 
Sea Scout Section of Boys’ Lire, Boy Scouts 
of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York 
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Slowed up by repeated illness, Harry was just 
a “Basket Hanger” when the season started, 






















But he learned that to avoid sickness wash- 
ing hands often with Lifebuoy helps a lot, 
























Now he’s the flashiest player on the team—all over the court at once. Shooting baskets 
from all angles. The boys all call him “‘Lightning Hank”. 





At first he was just 


a “Basket Hanger” 
... now they call him “Lightning Hank” 


|. pperongy was Harry’s favorite 
sport. But he was slow, pep- 
less at practice. He never got into a 
scrimmage—just loafed under the 
basket waiting for others to feed him 
the ball. One minor sickness on top 
of another had taken all the life out 
of him—he was all fagged out. 


Then his coach took him in hand 
—told him how to keep free from 
petty sicknesses that sapped his pep. 
And you ought to see him play bas- 
ketball now! He’s high scorer in every 
game! The boys call him “Lightning 
Hank”, 


What made this big change 
in Harry? 
One thing that has helped Harry most 
to keep fit is washing hands often and 
especially before meals with Lifebuoy 
Health Soap. Its abundant, penetrat- 
ing lather removes germs as well as 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
jor face, hands, bath. 


cake of Lifebuoy — both Free. 


LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 293, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me, the Lifebuoy ““Wash-Up”’ Chart and a Trial 


dirt. This may seem a trivial thing— 
but it’s not. For reports of the Life 
Extension Institute show that 27 di- 
seases may be spread by germs 
brought to mouth or nose by the 
hands. So if you want to keep in 
good shape—this is a real tip. 


Helps keep skin clear, too 
Lifebuoy’s purifying lather aids the 
skin, too. It deep-cleanses the pores— 


helps keep the complexion clear, 
fresh and healthy. 


And you can’t beat a “Lifebuoy 
shower” after a stiff battle on the 
court. Gets dirt and perspiration off 
double-quick—makes you feel like a 
million dollars. 

Get going—play the Lifebuoy 
““Wash-up Game” and keep in the 
“pink”. Mail the coupon below for 
a free Wash-up Chart and a “get ac- 
quainted” cake of Lifebuoy. 
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Here’s the 


breakfast 
for 


crisp mornings! 


A BOWL of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes, with milk and sliced 
bananas, certainly does hit the 
spot these mornings. It’s a 
double treat—and just the 
kind of nourishment to begin 
a busy, outdoor day. 


For Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
are so crisp and easy to digest 
they furnish rich energy — 
and that’s what you need for 
work, athletics and action. 


You'll like Kellogg’s for 
lunch too. Delightful for a 
bedtime snack. So much bet- 
ter than hot, heavy foods. 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes encour- 
age restful sleep. 


Kellogg’s are always the 
freshest corn flakes. That’s 
because of the patented inside 
WAXTITE bag. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Libbey 


CORN FLAKES 
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The Beaver Finds a Friend 


friends, how goes it?” There was no 
response from the sleeping inhabitants and 
he carefully covered the hole again. Strange 
to know that here in the silent deserted 
wilderness, under snow and ice, two little 
furry creatures were dozing in warm security, 
dreaming no doubt of the coming of spring 
and open waters and their beloved human 
playmates. While the wind whispered in the 
jack-pines and blew snow down my neck I 
stood and watched my friend cut a hole in the 
ice, draw out some old branches and hold 
them up for me to examine where they had 
been gnawed and stripped of bark by small 
chisel teeth, thrust the new cuttings into the 
black water near the mouth of their sub- 
marine tunnel. “The muskrat steal their 
food. They know I won't let them go 
hungry,” he explained. 

We took up our trail, following the shore- 
line, and at last arrived at a big deserted 
lumber camp. What had evidently been the 
cook-house had been re-chinked and re- 
windowed into a cosy one-roomed home. 
Gertie, his young Mohawk wife, met us at the 
door, greeted us undemonstratively and bade 
us to supper. Utilizing a very rickety box, 
a log end and a saw-horse as seats we fell to 
on shanty beans and bannock (fry-pan bread 
raised with baking-powder), and Gee! but 
it was good. Thus began my four-day so- 
journ with Archie and Gertie Grey Owl, 
during which time we talked of many things, 
but mostly of beaver, and I was completely 
won over to the splendid cause to which they 
had dedicated their lonely but happy lives. 


I? ALL began with Grey Owl befriending a 


young beaver who had been wounded in a 
trap. The Indian had trapped many beaver 
himself, but now was shown the error of his 
ways. After transporting the waif long 
distances by train and wagons and canoe 
and pack-sack she was finally given her 
freedom on a lake with plenty of water, 
plenty of mud and logs and saplings and, 
best of all, with an old beaver-house inviting 
occupancy. But would she go back to rough- 
ing it? Not she. Every night she would 
return to the shack to converse with her 
Man in plaintive squeaks and to sleep in the 
bunk curled up in the protecting arms and, 
when freeze-up came, she decided to make 
the camp her permanent winter quarters. 

Now the fun commenced in earnest. 
Everything must be sacrificed to the comfort 
and whims of the pampered pet. Grey Owl 
dug out a lair under one corner of the camp 
and brought from the far-off village a large 
tin tank to serve as a swimming-pool. Jelly- 
Roll, as Gertie named her, refused the lair 
and set to work to dig another more to her 
liking. She would carry’ up the excavated 
earth and spread it all over the floor and 
although the dirt was swept up repeatedly 
she finally had her own way about it. The 
tank was accepted after a thorough examina- 
tion, and it became the Man’s duty to keep it 
replenished with buckets of fresh water from 
the lake. The door and windows created 
another serious problem. They admitted 
far too much light and air to suit a beaver 
and must be blocked up at any cost. During 
the night the little mischief would drag 
blankets, sacking, clothes, anything she could 
get her claws on and pack them along the 
door-jamb, and with sticks from the wood- 
box endeavor to build a barricade across the 
windows. Sometimes, when the Indians were 
absent from the camp, she did this so effec- 
tually that they had difficulty in regaining 
entrance. She also had a pleasant habit of 
sampling everything with her sharp teeth— 
bunks, boxes, blankets, table legs—and all 
but gnawed the door down. The last had to 
be protected half-way up with tin. Otherwise 
Jelly-Roll was scrupuously clean and tidy. 
After her bath she would sit up on her own 
particular bath-mat of birchbark and with 
her forepaws squeeze all the water from her 
fur. Later she found that the bunk was a 
better place for her toilet, as the blankets 
soaked up the water, and desisted only after 
several animated arguments with the Man. 
Then she made herself a mat of shredded 
birchbark spread over a layer of moss. Her 
bed, consisting of fine shavings cut from the 
floor and bits of bagging which she had un- 
ravelled, she would bring out of her den at 
intervals and spread out on the floor to air. 
After eating she would push her dish into a 
corner and stand it up against the wall. 
Branches brought in for food were piled 
neatly on one place near the water-supply 





and not so much as a leaf or twig was 


(Continued from page 30) 


allowed to encumber the floor, being relegated 
to a junk pile she kept under one of the 
windows. The junk pile very often included 
stray socks, moccasins, tump-lines and many 
other things quite worthless in a beaver’s 
young life. 

Gertie was away that winter, but thanks 
to Jelly-Roll there was plenty of cheer and 
good fellowship in the little log shack in the 
wilderness. She was as mischievous as a 
monkey and as affectionate as a dog, and 
even when the first trait brought rebukes and 
slaps she never lost her temper, but would 
rise on her short hind legs, squealing and 
twitching and going through many strange 
contortions to show that she thought it all a 
huge joke. 

““We became very close to one another 
that winter,” said Grey Owl. ‘More and 
more as time went on she changed her habits 
to conform with mine, rising, retiring and 
eating when I did. Occasionally she would 
be indisposed to come out of her apartment 
and would hold long-winded conversations 
with me through the tunnel in a sleepy voice, 
and this in rising and falling inflection and a 
rhythm that bore a striking resemblance to 
the human voice. Any remark addressed 
to my furry companion seldom failed to elicit 
a reply of some kind, were she sleeping or 
waking. Did I leave the camp on a two or 
three-day trip for supplies my entry was a 
signal for a swift exit from her chamber and a 
violent assault on my legs, calculated to upset 
me. On my squatting down to ask her how 
things had been going in my absence, she 
would sit up and wag her head slowly back 
and forth, roll on her back or gambol clumsily 
around me. As soon as I unlashed the tobog- 
gan every article was examined minutely 
until the one containing the never-failing 
apples was discovered. This was immediately 
torn open and gathering all the fruit she could 
in her arms she would stagger away, partly 
erect, to the edge of her tank, when she would 
eat one and cache the rest.” 


NOTICED a tiny fir tree and a number 

of bright ornaments strung up over the 
oilcloth-covered table. Grey Owl explained 
that he had given Jelly-Roll a Christmas 
tree. He had set it on the floor and hung it 
with sections of orange and other dainties 
and the little orphan had had the time of her 
life. However her life had not all been a bed 
of roses. I heard how another full-grown 
beaver had invaded the camp in her guard- 
ian’s absence and all but killed her. Another 
time she had wandered away, looking for her 
Man, and came within an ace of perishing of 
cold and hunger. Grey Owl searched for a 
whole month, visiting all near-by lakes, 
sleeping out in the bush, and not until hope 
had faded to the vanishing point was he 
rewarded with the sight of his friend crawling 
painfully back to his home. “It was a great 
reunion,” said Grey Owl. 

At last came spring and the joys of open 
water. Jelly-Roll returned to the duties of 
dam and house repairing, canal building, tree 
felling, that have given the beaver such a 
reputation for intelligence and industry, and 
late in the afternoon would knock off work 
and indulge in her favorite aquatic sports, 
spinning like a log, playing hide-and-seek with 
the Man in his canoe, diving in one direc- 
tion and coming up in another and, when her 
ruse had proved successful, rearing herself 
half out of the water and throwing herself 
backwards with a mighty splash. When the 
Man was absent she would call in a clear 
penetrating note, whack the water with her 
tail and finally start out on a search for him. 
Although birch and poplar continued to be 
her principal diet she was never averse to 
varying it with a mass of boiled rice, a hunk 
of bannock or a juicy apple, and the amount 
of these victuals she could consume was truly 
astounding. 

In time other beaver came to keep the first 
company and these too accepted the Indian 
as their brother. ‘‘ My wife and I,” he said, 
“count it as a proud achievement that we 
have been able to hold the confidence and 
affection of wild animals, and to inspire the 
clean love of a little beast. That she and her 
people stay with us is a compliment that the 
dwellers in the wild lands pay to few and we 
will never betray their trust.”” And I knew 
that they never would. 


Six months have gone by and I am again 

in the wilderness with the Grey Owls. 
Many changes have transpired in the mean- 
time, but all for the better. Not long after I 
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left the snow-banked shack in southeastern 
Quebec the Parks’ Branch of the Dominion 
Government decided that the Indian and his 
“brothers” would be a valuable asset to 
Riding Mountain National Park and trans- 
ported them to far-off Manitoba. Grey Owl 
had written me how concerned Jelly-Roll and 
Rawhide had been over the journey and how 
he had spent most of his time in or on their 
big metal tank in the baggage-car; how 
quickly they had taken to their new pond and 
set about damming and house-building again; 
how Jelly-Roll, soon thereafter, had given 
birth to four sturdy kittens, and how impor- 
tant it was that I should come and make their 
acquaintance. It was a three-day trip, by 
train, motor-car and moccasin trail, but I got 
there, late in October, when the leaves were 
still clinging russet and gold to the poplar 
and Manitoba maple. 

Within the hour I had met the Little 
People. Standing on floating logs at the 
swampy edge of the pond I had first watched 
Grey Owl handing out hunks of bread and 
apples and then had the thrill of feeling little 
long-fingered paws taking food from my 
hands. The half-grown kittens seemed par- 
ticularly hungry, sitting up on a grass clump 
and scooping the bread into their mouths at a 
great rate. When we returned to camp we 
found Jelly-Roll had been there hobnobbing 
with Gertie. 

That night I had an experience I will never 
forget. We three were sitting about the 
bunks talking beaver as usual when we heard 
a scratching outside and when Gertie threw 
open the door, in waddled Jelly-Roll, looking 
very large and businesslike. I drew up my 
feet at the Indian’s warning. She took no 
notice of me, however, but sitting up like a dog 
and raising her little snub nose on high waited 
for the inevitable apple. Receiving it in her 
long teeth she turned and waddled out again, 
dragging her heavy trowel tail behind her. 

Around midnight Grey Owl filled a sack 
with hunks of bread and we sallied out for the 
last feeding. I slipped rubbers over my moc- 
casins and donned an overcoat. As we stole 
down the trail to the water I noticed the stars 
twinkling through the tree tops and heard 
the coyotes wailing far back in the bush. 
Half-launching the canoe I took my place 
quietly on the back seat while Grey Owl 
stood in the bow and began to call, “‘ Moo- 
gee—Moo-gee,” very softly. In less than a 
minute little heads began to furrow the black 
water among the grass clumps and little 
chunky bodies to emerge, and soon there were 
three youngsters and Daddy Rawhide 
enjoying the feast. 

“*Here comes Jelly-Roll,” said my friend. 

Now Jelly-Roll is not only the Indian’s 
favorite but she is also boss of the pond and 
knows it. Ignoring the food, she hastened 
straight for the stern of the canoe where the 
stranger was sitting and laying her two paws 
on my arm gave me a silent but very thorough 
investigation. I heard Grey Owl assuring 
her, “It’s all right, Jelly-Roll,” and saw him 
lean over and stroke her head and back. 
Fortunately she decided that it was all right, 
that I was quite harmless, and continued 
on into the bush to cut down a tree. 

The feast over we paddled out. into the 
pond with the idea of visiting the beaver- 
house—a great mound of mud and sticks at 
the far end. But before we had gone far we 
saw a V-shaped furrow approaching. The 
Indian hooked a gang-plank to the gunwale 
and “The Boss” scrambled over the side 
and once again made straight for me. Again 
she rose on her short hind legs and gave me 
the “once over” and again I heard my friend 
telling her it was all right. Again it was, very 
fortunately this time, for an unfriendly 
beaver in a canoe at night might have been 
awkward to say the least. She finally flopped 
over the side and swam down the lake and 
we followed in her wake. 

We overtook her crawling up a steep trail 
among the poplars. Coming to a trunk she 
had felled earlier in the day she began cutting 
off a log of convenient size, while we stood 
within a few feet watching her. Even when 
the Indian turned a flashlight full in her face 
she paid us no attention. How the chips fell 
and those four chisel-like teeth sank through 
the wood! When the job was nearly accom- 
plished she climbed onto the trunk and shook 
it to see how the work was coming on, then 
tackled it from underneath. The section free 
she swung it down hill and started dragging 
it to water, we still keeping a few paces in the 
rear. Presently she had it launched and 
disappeared with her tow in the darkness. 
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Grey Owl was elated. “Do you know I 
believe that you are the first white man to 
watch a wild beaver working at night,” he 
cried. “‘Ever since we met last winter I 
have been looking forward to this. It’s like 
a dream come true. I am very glad.” 

I too felt that it was a dream come true 
and was very glad. 

If you want to meet the Grey Owls and 
their beaver you must travel farther north 
and west to Prince Albert National Park. 


Drake’s Sword 


(Continued from page 21) 


desperately, but already they had worked 
into a position from which they could 
send in the last thrust. With a shout 
of encouragement Dick leaped from the 
stairs and spent two precious minutes in 
relieving his comrade. Finally, when he 
reached the sentry box it was empty. One 
end of a long rope was fastened to the 
door and the other end dangled outside the 
wall. Taking his cutlas in his teeth, Dick 
went down hand over hand, dropped and slid 
to the bottom. He spent an hour in useless 
searching and then returned to the fort, 
where the English flag was flying . 


BRODELY'S death left Dick in com- 
mand, which brought him so many 
cares that he had time for only fleeting 
thoughts about his personal business. In 
fact there was little enough that could be 
done in that line if he had had the time, for 
Don Felix had escaped toward Panama and 
could not be pursued until the main body of 
buccaneers was ready to move. Morgan 
sailed from Santa Catalina immediately he 
heard Chagres had fallen, but the wind was 
contrary and held him eight days on the 
voyage. He then spent considerable time 
in repairing the fortress, as he was taking no 
chances on being caught between two fires 
by having the place occupied by a Spanish 
fleet during his absence. Finally, on Janu- 
ary 12, 1671, he was ready. Leaving one 
hundred and fifty men in the ships and five 
hundred more under Captain Norman to 
garrison the fort, he set out for Panama with 
twelve hundred. They carried no arms 
larger than muskets, yet they were to attack 
a fortified city defended by three times their 
number of seasoned troops, infantry, cavalry 
and artillery. 

The route they were to follow up the 
Chagres River was one the Spaniards had 
adopted after abandoning to a great extent 
the old Gold Road. It was shorter but, ex- 
cept under the most favorable conditions, 
infinitely more difficult. 

The buccaneers were to travel upstream, 
and they expected to make it in three days. 
With characteristic optimism they carried 
only light rations, intending to live off the 
Indian villages and the Spanish troops which 
they believed would ambush them. That 
was as near a fatal blunder as Morgan ever 
made, for the Spaniards, who knew the power 
of the jungle, had adopted the tactics of 
sweeping the country clean, and retreating. 
Even on the first day, after they had traveled 
for six leagues against the current, many of 
the men had only their tobacco for refresh- 
ment. Inured to hardship as they were, 
they started at dawn the next day and pushed 
on until night, each with only a handful of 
corn that had been overlooked by the enemy. 
All the way the river was thick with natural 
obstructions and great trees felled by the 
Spaniards. It was heart-breaking work to 
cut a passage for the boats, and at evening 
the river had become so shallow—the water 
being at an unprecedented low mark—that 
only the canoes could go forward. 

The men stumbled ashore and threw them- 
selves flat, too exhausted to mind the swarms 
of insects that settled upon them. For a 
quarter of an hour they lay in silence thinking 
vainly of food. 

. oo Morgan strolled casually along the 
ank. 

“The bitter with the sweet, lads,” he sang 
out cheerfully. ‘Before we can taste the 
delights of Panama we must suffer the sor- 
rows leading up to it.” 


ARTHER along he came to Dick, who 

was seated on a log pulling and eating the 
tender shoots of sedge grass. 

“How goes it, Armstone?”’ 

“Excellent! I have just supped on 
Panama, and very well you served it.” 

Morgan glanced carefully about before he 
sat down on the log. “It’s the kind of diet 
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For, a few days after I left them, they moved 
away from Riding Mountain to a country 
where there are more waterways for man and 
beast. As it was too late in the season for 
new dams and houses, they are all living to- 
gether this winter in a log cabin on the shore 
of a lake. Don’t you wish we could drop 
in on this strange and happy family, meet 
Jelly-Roll, Rawhide and their four children, 
and the great-hearted Indian who has dedi- 
cated his life to their Cause? 


the lads need,” he said in a low voice. “‘A 
full head forgets an empty stomach.” 

“True enough, Captain, but you can’t 
much longer stuff their heads alone. At this 
rate it will take us another week to cross the 
Isthmus.” 

“TI know it. But we will find supplies.” 

Pi I doubt it. The Spaniards are following a 
plan.” 

“Then we will go on without supplies.” 

“Why not send back for some?” 

“Never!” Morgan struck the log with his 
fist. ‘‘Every ounce of our strength shall be 
spent in going ahead.” 

Dick admired his leader’s courage, yet he 
remarked, “‘A week is a long while some- 
times.” 

“*A week or a month or a year, I tell ye we 
are going through with this!” 

“It is impossible that all the men have 
your spirit.” 

“Tl make ’em have it.” Morgan’s voice 
was low and vibrating. “If they won't be 
led, I'll drive ’em step by step at the point 
of a pistol. And I count on your help.” 

“You shall have it, Captain.” 

“Thank you.” He stood up briskly and 
strode away. 

“Lad,” Old Lyde had approached softly, 
“this afternoon I found eight fruits that they 
calls platanos, an’ I’ve cherished ’em in my 
shirt ever since. It was not safe to be seen 
eatin’ ’em. Here’s yer four. Remember we 
promised to share.” 

“Give me only two.” Dick could feel his 
mouth water. 

“‘We agreed to equal shares.” 

“You found four and are offering them all 
to me.” 

“*By the bones of ——” 

“Don’t swear by anyone’s bones, and 
don’t lie to me.” 

“e I’ve eat——”’ 

*‘Give me two and eat the others before we 
are overheard and murdered.” 

Lyde obeyed, though he grumbled about 
it, and they ate slowly, trying to deceive 
themselves. 

“Now to sleep with you,” Dick ordered, 
when he had sucked the last crumb from his 
fingers. 

On the third day difficulties increased until, 
at times, hunger was forgotten. Obliged to 
abandon the boats, the strongest of the men 
tried to advance on foot, but the jungle 
presented a wall that could only be pierced 
by cutting a path step by step. That was 
impractical, so as many as could crowded 
into the canoes and struggied upstream half a 
day to an abandoned village of huts called 
Cedro Bueno, where they disembarked and 
sent the canoes back. It was Morgan’s most 
anxious day, for he knew that if the Spaniards 
struck him when his force was divided he 
would be shattered beyond recovery. But 
nothing of the kind happened, and in the 
afternoon the whole body was reunited. 


NOTHER dawn and another march. 

The forest had thinned somewhat, so 
with the best men Morgan pushed on beside 
the river and the others followed in the 
canoes. The heat was terrible, the trees 
yielded not one berry of food and the men 
stumbled on, half stupefied, mechanically 
chewing grass and leaves. 

There was plentiful evidence that a con- 
siderable Spanish force was always ahead, 
but so fast were their Indian scouts that the 
soldiers kept six hours in advance of the 
buccaneers, destroying everything edible as 
they retreated. Noon. An hour’s rest. An 
interminable afternoon. Twilight. They 
were at a post called Torna Munni, a 
wretched jumble of vacant huts, and in the 
frantic search for food someone found a pile 
of large leather bags. It was a banquet 
that was welcomed by shouts of joy even by 
Morgan, who had until then feigned to scorn 
hunger. Each man received a piece of leather 
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pounding it between stones, rubbing it in 
water and broiling it over the fire. Then it 
was cut into bits, each morsel chewed until 
its crispness was exhausted, and finally 
washed down with water. 


(THEY took up the march on the fifth day, 

a pitiful band of specters. The strongest 
were put at the paddles, the weakest lay in 
the canoes, and the others struggled along the 
bank. At noon they came to the post of 
Barbacoa. There were plantations round 
about, but they had been stripped until the 
very mice must have been hungry. It seemed 
impossible to push on, and there was not 
strength enough left to go back. At the 
nadir of despair, some of the men were talk- 
ing of mutiny when one found in a cleft in the 
rocks two sacks of meal, some plantains, and 
two jars of wine. 

Instantly Morgan, who staggered as he 
walked, took charge of this windfall and 
ordered it carried to the water’s edge, where 
those who were nearest dying lay in the grass. 
When they fell upon their portions of the 
food he drew his pistol and drove the others 
around a bend in the river, for the sight of 
eating might snap the thread of endurance 
that was stretched so thin. One man who 
attempted to pass was shot dead, and some 
of his mates drew together, muttering. It 
was a crisis. With a cocked pistol in each 
hand, the captain approached them, his 
hollow eyes flashing. 

“Out with it,” he snapped. “If ye have a 
grievance speak like men.” 

““We want to go back,” said a voice well 
within the crowd. 

“Back?” Morgan laughed. ‘“There’s not 
half of ye could get back, and such as did 
would be hanged by your mates in the fort for 
having deserted.” 

“We can’t go on, Captain,” another said. 

“*There’s no place else ye can go.” 

“We've got plans of our own.’ 

Morgan stiffened and his gaunt cheeks 
flushed. ‘Plans!’ he thundered. Then his 
voice changed to rasping scorn. “‘ Ye wooden 
pates, ye couldn’t plan the robbing of a 
bird’s nest. I’ve led ye to Porto Bello and 
Maracaibo and Gibraltar, and now to the 
very gates of Panama, and ye talk about 
your plans!” 

He took a step toward them. “It’s a new 
leader ye want, is it?” Every word hit the 
crowd like a solid shot. ‘“‘Very well. But 
first ye must get rid of the old one. Come on, 
ye jellyfish! Let’s see what sort of plans ye’ve 
got when it comes to this. If there’s one who 
wants to fill my place, let him empty it 
first.” 

He stood defying them, his pistols in his 
hands, but not a man moved or spoke. 

He smiled faintly. “‘Now’s the time to air 
your plans.” 

Thcre was no reply. 

“None of ye want the place?” he jeered. 

The same silence. 

He glared at them a moment. “Then ye 
still take orders from me, and my orders are 
MARCH!” 

They marched. 

All slept heavily that night and in the 
morning some did not rise. But it did not 
matter to the others. Nothing mattered. 
Each man walked or paddled without know- 
ing why or where. Mass instinct kept them 
together with their faces front, but as in- 
dividuals the majority of them had forgotten 
about Panama. Though he staggered and 
fell like a drunken man, Morgan still held the 
lead. Captain Hansel, perhaps the clearest 
headed of all, brought up the rear, doing 
what he could for those that fell out. 

Somewhere in the line Dick struggled on, 
vaguely aware that Old Lyde and Pennock 
were still there. Drake’s sword had ceased 
to be a hope and was scarcely a memory. 
Panama was forgotten. Life held no prob- 
lems beyond how to get over the next log and 
through the next morass. ‘There was nothing 
of consequence except to keep going. 

Hunger itself was no longer a factor when 
suddenly they came upon a great barn full of 
corn. The realization reached them slowly 
that here was food. They could now eat! 
It was life! Dick looked at Morgan, and 
throwing back his head laughed aloud in his 
old boyish manner, for the Old Man had 
pulled them through again. 

No one longer doubted it. Thereafter, 
for three days they marched, eating the corn 
they carried with them and regaining their 
strength and spirits. On the ninth day, 
after leaving Chagres, they descended into a 
valley where they killed many fat cattle. 
There their hunger was fully appeased in an 
indescribable orgy, a wild, unforgetable 
feast, as the tattered, hollow-eyed buccaneers 
shouted and danced around the fires. 


Late in the afternoon two hundred 
mounted Spaniards were seen at a distance 
and soon, from the top of a hill, the highest 
steeple of Panama rose above the trees. 


HE sun dropped into a crimson sea, 

splashing Panama and the adjacent 
country with blood and flame—a dire 
prophecy. While it was still light fifty 
mounted Spaniards rode out, preceded by a 
trumpeter who paused out of musket range 
and thundered across the savannah, “Ye 
dogs! We shall meet ye!” 

Promptly Morgan despatched a trumpeter 
of his own to hurl back, “To-morrow the dogs 
shall gnaw Spanish bones.” 

After this courteous exchange the troopers 

withdrew and immediately the nearest fort 
opened with its great guns and continued 
throughout the night, though for what pur- 
pose was not apparent as the buccaneers 
were out of range. Before dark the Spanish 
horsemen had moved around to the narrow 
rocky passes through which the invaders 
had marched that morning, and had posted 
themselves to prevent a retreat. Thus 
hemmed in, the buccaneers set their sentries 
and had another hearty meal, which raised 
their spirits like wine and, finally, put them to 
sleep. 
After the council of war that Morgan and 
his officers held to plan the coming action 
Dick sat apart under the stars thinking of the 
morrow. There would be a desperate battle 
which must spell irrevocable disaster for one 
side. An indecisive result was impossible. 
If the buccaneers lost, few, if any, of them 
would ever recross the Isthmus; if they won, 
the City of Gold would be in their hands, 
and the fate of the Spaniards would be hard. 
The outcome meant more to Dick than to 
any of his mates, even Morgan himself. 
They fought for gold but he fought for the 
honor of his family. There was not a 
glimmering hope that he would learn the 
truth about his father’s death if the fight 
went to the Spaniards. If, however, the 
scales tipped the other way there was a possi- 
bility that Don Felix might be made prisoner. 
Obviously death must enter into all these 
calculations, nor could its presence be de- 
terred by forethought. Once the battle 
opened, Englishman and Spaniard must fight 
to the end, whatever the end might be. 

The buccaneers were astir early, and after 
another meal of beef they marched toward 
the city. With the stupidity that charac- 
terized all his military actions, the governor 
of Panama had trained his heavy guns on the 
highway, which enabled Morgan to render 
them useless by circling to the right through 
the woods and approaching from that direc- 
tion. This move considerably reduced the 
odds against them, yet when the buccaneers 
emerged from the forest on the brow of a hill 
and looked down upon the open country 
each man, as Esquemeling, the scribe, later 
confessed in his history, “‘wished himself 
well away from there.”” Below them was an 
army drawn up with drillmaster’s precision: 
on one wing four hundred horse in two 
squadrons; on the other, at a considerable 
distance, twenty-four companies of foot, one 
hundred men to the company. But far to 
one side was the most astonishing sight of all, 
a mass of two thousand wild bulls herded by 
fifty Indians and negroes. 

“There’s plenty of beef in sight, at any 
rate,” Captain Hansel laughed nervously. 

For a moment Morgan’s fingers beat on 
the hilt of his cutlas, then he turned to his 
ragged crew, who were staring at the array 
below. 

“Lads,” he cried, “‘soldiers who put their 
trust in cattle and fight shoulder to shoulder 
with them are but cattle themselves. The 
day is ours!” 


E WAS answered by a yell and a clatter- 
ing of weapons. 

“‘Captain,” Dick said, his nostrils dilating 
with eagerness, “the governor must have 
learned war from a tailor. See the distance 
between his horse and foot.” 

**As I’m a sinner, we can drive a wedge 
between them before they can close!” 
Morgan cried. 

“‘Look!’’ Hansel was peering through his 
glass. ‘‘Watch the bulls’ feet!” 

Despite their herders, the cattle had 
started south, crossing in front of the cav- 
alry, and as their speed increased they began 
to flounder. 

“The ground is soft!” Morgan cried in 
sudden excitement. “‘They are churning it 
to a quagmire. Let ’em have it before they 
ean find another position.” 

Sounds of preparation quickened behind 
him. 

** Ah-h-h, the cattle have passed,” he said 
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in disappointment. “‘But at the troops!” 
The veins in his neck stood out like flexed 
muscles. “Hansel, take two hundred mus- 
keteers, the best Hispaniola hunters, and 
attack the cavalry.” 

“Yes, sir!’”” Hansel leaped away to select 
his men. 

“Armstone, with your men hit the center 
of the infantry.” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“With the others I'll enter the gap and 
keep ’em from joining. Remember, lads, if 
we fail it’s the galleys or the gallows for every 
one that lives. But if we win,” he waved 
his cutlas toward’ Panama, whose roofs were 
shining in the early sunlight, “there’s the 
City of Gold for us. Now, at ’em!” 

They went down the hill at a run, the 
colors, carried by Old Lyde, snapping in the 
wind. The buccaneer yell echoed across the 
valley and was answered by a thunderous 
“Viva el Rey!” as the Spanish horse moved 
forward. Hansel’s musketeers turned to meet 
them, dropped to one knee and gave them a 
volley. Without waiting to note the effect, 
the other buccaneers swept on, Morgan 
plunging ahead to hold the gap and attack 
from the flanks, Dick swinging to the right 
to strike the infantry in front. 

The buccaneers were outnumbered more 
than three to one, but it gave them the ad- 
vantage of a thin line with which to receive 
the enemy’s volleys, while the Spaniards 
foolishly held to solid formations that stopped 
every bullet sent in their direction. Seeing 
this, both Morgan and Dick halted within 
pistol range, for all their men had pistols, 
though many were without muskets. No 
orders were given for the men were familar 
with that style of fighting, and each took 
cover behind some bush or stone and fired as 
fast as was consistent with a good aim. This 
infuriated the rigidly disciplined troops, who 
maneuvered in masses and shouted for the 
English dogs to stand and fight like men. 
But the buccaneers were more concerned 
with winning the battle than with giving an 


exhibition of parade drill, so they scattered: 


like birds at every onslaught, rallied a few 
yards beyond, and continued to pour in their 
fire. At the -nd of an hour there was no 
front and no flanks, only two dozen ragged 
Spanish units facing in all directions. 

Dick crawled down the dry bed of a tiny 
brook and joined Morgan, who was standing 
— open where he could see the whole 

eld. 

“We are wearing them down, Captain.” 

Morgan nodded. “How are your losses?” 

“Heavy, but still inferior to theirs.” 

“Hansel is suffering most. I was about to 
send you to his relief with two hundred 
muskets. Pick them scattering so no spot 
will be overmuch weakened. And keep an 
eye on those bulls that are massing in the 
south.” 


EANWHILE Hansel was fighting a 
battle of his own with the cavalry. 
Commanding only two hundred muskets, 
he had engaged twice that number of troopers 
so hotly that not one of them could be 
spared to aid the harassed infantry. Caught 
in the soft ground that grew worse every 
moment they trampled it, they could ma- 
neuver but little faster than the buccaneers, 
and were at a fearful disadvantage. Saddles 
were emptied by the score, and the riderless 
horses added to the difficulties. But the 
cavalrymen were the pick of the army and 
fought heroically. With their reins in their 
teeth and brandishing their swords and 
pistols, they charged again and again and 
again, wheeled, slashed, leaped from their 
hamstrung mounts and grappled with the 
musketeers in wild fury. Hansel was in his 
element, jumping, thrusting, shooting with- 
out pause. He was holding the enemy, but 
the buccaneers that lay stretched about him 
testified to the price he was paying. 

As Dick came up with the reinforcements 
the tired Spaniards fell back and there was a 
mutual breathing spell. Then from the 
south came a rumble and a thunder of hoofs. 
The slaves had at last driven the great 
herd of wild bulls into position and stam- 
peded them upon the rear of the buccaneers. 
The best troops in the world could not stand 
against that tremendous force. Hansel 
realized the peril instantly. He might have 
escaped, for the herd was still at a distance, 
but he preferred to risk turning it. With a 
yell he started toward them and his men 
wheeled after him, the Spaniards not daring 
to follow up the advantage over the soft 
ground for fear of being caught in the rush 
of their dumb allies. A riderless horse went 
snorting past and catching its mane Dick 
made a flying mount. It was good to be in 
the saddle again, perhaps it was inspiring 
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for as he found the stirrups he visioned a 
possibility. 

Two thousand charging cattle create a 
terrific spectacle to judge calmly, but he 
saw as he galloped toward them that they 
were coming at an angle that would bring 
them upon his mates, though the Spaniards 
might escape to the right of the savannah. 
The herd was formed like a spearhead at the 
extreme tip of which the leader, a huge bull, 
ran alone. Dick had a superb horse, as most 
of the Spanish mounts were, and he was a 
good horseman ‘else he could not have circled 
to one side and come in diagonally ahead of 
the herd. He had no spurs, but striking the 
horse with the flat of his cutlas he shot down 
the line, his right knee not ten yards from 
the wild-eyed cattle. A slip and the jig would 
be up. And he must go nearer and faster, 
not only keeping pace with the herd but 
passing in front of it. He used his cutlas 
again and the horse stretched out, belly to 
the ground. A bull in the front rank stum- 
bled and Dick heard his terrified bellow as 
the flood closed over him. 

The leader, still running alone, was nearer. 
He was an immense red brute with scarred 
shoulders, neck like a barrel and short black 
horns. The blood was ready to burst through 
his nostrils and his tongue was out. Dick 
rode in and drove his cutlas an inch into the 
wrinkled neck. The bull bellowed but dared 
not pause. He held to his course and Dick 





pushed the sword deeper. The thundering 
hoofs behind warned the leader that he must 
keep the pace; there was no chance to turn 
and fight. He must escape the enemy at his 
side, so he bore away to the right. Dick 
reined after him and jabbed the cutlas into 
another spot. The bull continued to draw 
away. At the end of a minute Dick looked 
back and saw the other cattle, blind to 
everything but their leader, following. 

““We’ve turned ’em!”’ he shouted, hugging 
his horse’s neck. 

They swept on, the drumming of thousands 
upon thousands of hoofs drowning the sound 
of the battle. The ground became rougher 
as it rose toward the hills, the pace slackened, 
and giving the bull a final jab Dick shot away 
out of the path of the herd. 

His horse was nearly blown and he stopped 
him on a hill overlooking the plain. Sitting 
there, he saw the end of the battle. Hansel 
had already faced about and was leading his 
men, including the reinforcements, back 
against the cavalry. They loaded as they 
advanced, paused to fire deliberately, loaded 
again, closing in in a half-circle. The troop- 
ers—there were only a handful left—rallied 
for another charge, floundered in the mud, 
broke, and turned tail. That was instantly 
noticed by the Spanish foot, who fired a 
final volley, threw their arms on the ground 
and fled. 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for April) 
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is just an overgrown sloop, with four main- 
sails instead of one.” 

Foresail and jumbo were set, to give the 
schooner’s head a cant away from the pier. 
Then the mainsail and mizzen were sent aloft 
with the sheets slacked off to spill the wind. 
Lars took the wheel and when all was ready 
Rand gave the word and the shore fasts were 
slacked away handsomely and cast off. As 
the big schooner sagged away from the pier, 
her after sails filled, and gradually she gath- 
ered way. The spanker had been loosed 
and its halliards led along to the winch. 
As soon as she had steerage-way Rand blew 
his whistle. Spike opened the throttle of the 
donkey-engine and the huge spanker com- 
menced to climb its mast. Four of the boys 
swarmed out and loosed the jibs, and Halifax 
harbor was treated to the rare sight of a big 
sailing ship going down its fairway without a 
tug. By the time she passed Maugur’s 
Beach every sail, including topsails, was set. 


OUTSIDE they found the wind pretty 

much ‘ahead, but 'Lars hoped to hold it 
fair by keeping close under the land, so he 
hauled her up for the ship-buoy off Jeddore. 
To his amazed chagrin the compass registered 
southeast. 

“Look here,” cried Lars, “‘dis box-o’- 
navigation is six points out!” 

Jimmy Rand nodded. “Not surprising 
when you consider the cargo we've got 
aboard.” 

“H’m—two-t’ousand tons of steel. Vell, 
ve can’t t’row it oferboard, so vat’s to do?” 

“Johnnie Gray,” Rand sang out to a 
young man coiling down halliards in the 
waist, “‘you’re a physics shark. Come up 
here and give us your advice.” 

Gray arrived on the double and was made 
cognizant of the situation. “Pretty soon dere 
come fog,” Lars added, “‘and w’ere are we 
den?” His serene imperturbability was 
badly shaken for once. 

“Well,” Gray observed, “I don’t blame 
that box for being dizzy with all these steel 
rails on board.” 

“T should ought to half a compass adjuster 
come out and make her right,”’ said Lars 
with a backward glance at the town. 

“Oh, I could compensate her easily enough, 
myself, if I had some magnets, but since I 
haven’t we'll have to break out a couple of the 
rails and use them.” 

“Hey?” demanded Lars. 

“You see, Captain, those rails have un- 
doubtedly become magnetized by lying in 
one position for so long. I noticed that the 
axis of the pile was north and south, and I 
understand they’ve lain there awaiting 
transport for more than a year. In that time, 
with extreme changes of temperature, the 
molecular structure would naturally arrange 
itself to conform to the terrestrial lines of 
a 

“Dot is interesting, but vat is it you vish 
todo?” 

“Well, the point is that I can bring a 
couple of those rails closer to the compass 
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and arrange them in such a position as to 
neutralize the magnetic field of the whole 
cargo.” 

“You mean to put two rails down in my 
cabin?” 

“That’s about it, I’m afraid.” 

“Vell, go ahead. Don’t talk. Any minute 
dere may come fog.” 

It was compass adjustment on a large scale, 
with ten men to move the “magnets.” After 
the error had been overcome on her course 
the schooner was put for a few minutes on a 
north-and-south heading, with Jeddore 
habor opening up in line with the Rock, 
and the thwartship magnet was moved into 
place. This made necessary a further ad- 
justment on the east heading, after which 
Lars had the satisfaction of knowing that the 
vessel was going approximately where the 
compass said. The sun was out, so Rand 
took its bearing when on the meridian, the 
time of which he determined by chronometer, 
and this gave him an accurate value for the 
slight deviation that remained. After that, 
life returned to its normal trend. 

The wind hauled into east and increased 
by spurts until midnight, when it was blowing 
half a gale. Of necessity, the ship’s head 
followed—or rather, preceded—the wind in 
its shift, so that she drew gradually away 
from the land. An hour before sundown Lars 
started the boys clewing topsails. The big 
bags flopped and thrashed and yet he 
hesitated to order a man aloft, well knowing 
the vertigo that sometimes seizes a landsman 
on his first trip up the swaying masthead at 
sea. It looked to Lars as though he stood to 
lose some very valuable sails, when a figure 
in running trunks and jersey swung up to the 
sheerpole of the weather fore-rigging and ran 
up the ratlines like an organ-grinder’s pet. 
It reached the hounds and went up the iron- 
work of the masthead on to the cap without 
once pausing for a hold. Fascinated, Lars 
watched while this nimble topman smothered 
the thrashing topsail and baled it up, which 
took him poe a minute to accomplish; 
but when the man swung ont on the triatic 
stay and started to cross hand-over-hand 
to the head of the mainmast, with his 
body swinging and jerking a hundred feet 
above the deck, it was more than the old 
sea-dog could bear. A roar burst from his 
lips and he started for the main rigging as 
though he intended to go aloft himself. 

“Don’t worry about him, Captain,” said 
Rand, “he’s captain of the Harvard gym 
team and the best flying trapeze artist out- 
side of the circus.” 

Lars Hansen took off his sou’wester and 
mopped his florid brow. 

“My Gott!” he gasped; “half we any lion 
tamers aboard de ship?” 


(THE man aloft gained the mainmast- 

head safely and tied up the main top- 
sail, but Lars would not permit him to repeat 
his aerial stunt. He sent two other lads up 
the mizzen and spanker masts respectively, 
and when their topsails were in gaskets he 









Once frail... afraid... 


now school’s 


— what a difference since 
he gained 12 lbs. 


Te had as much spunk as any of the 
fellows at school. But when it came 
to boxing—or any other athletic contest 
—he knew he was licked. 


You can’t expect a ninety-pounder to 
stack up against a hundred-and-twenty- 
pounder. And that’s what kept Ted on 
the sidelines in every sport—he was too 
thin and frail to compete against boys 
his own age. 


It was no fault of Ted’s, either. He ate 
as much as anybody—more perhaps— 
but he just couldn't gain an ounce. Not 
until his gym teacher, who couldn’t 
help noticing how underweight he was, 
told him about Cocomalt and he began 
to drink it regularly. 


In two months Ted gained 12 pounds! 
Not fat—but real solid muscle. Today 
he’s as husky as any of the fellows in his 
class, and not afraid of anyone! He’s the 
school’s champ boxer in his weight divi- 
sion. The football coach has just asked 
him to come out for the team when they 
start practising next Fall. 


For strong, sturdy growth 


Every fellow wants to grow tall and 
husky. Try drinking delicious Coco- 
malt. This creamy, chocolate flavor food 
drink provides, in concentrated form, 
the elements you need for healthy, 
sturdy growth. By adding 70% more 
nourishment to milk—by supplying 
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champ boxer 


extra tissue- building proteins, carbo- 
hydrates and minerals—Cocomalt helps 
to develop firm flesh and solid muscles. 


Think how this delicious food drink, 
added to your regular diet, will build 
you up! In almost no time it will wf 
give you a physique to be proud of. 
Strong, sturdy legs that make track and 
diamond stars. Weight and speed that 
every football player needs. A good 
a and plenty of reserve strength. No 
wonder many leading high school and 
college athletes drink Cocomalt reg- 
ularly. 


Contains Vitamin D 


Another thing—Cocomalt contains Sun- 
shine Vitamin D. You've been hearing a 
lot about Vitamin D lately—how it 
helps build strong bones and sound 
teeth. Well, take a tip and start drinking 
Cocomalt now. See how quickly it helps 
you gain robust strength. 


Special trial offer—send coupon 


Cocomalt is sold by all grocers. Have 
your mother get it for you or buy it 
yourself. Comes in % lb., 1 lb. and 5 Ib. 
family size cans. Very economical. Or 
mail the coupon below and 10c for a 
trial can. 


(ocomalt 





— Cerrigendum 


TRUE, nobody would think of 
skiing in underwear. But it’s just 


| ealled all hands down from aloft and gave 
| orders to lower and reef the spanker. By 
nightfall the ship was snugged down, plowing 
determinedly into a rising head sea, which 
flung showers of spray over her high bows. 

Toward morning the wind shifted so 
rapidly that the Putney found herself with 
the gigantic sea, which had gotten up over- 
night, coming in nearly abeam. It would have 
been a perilous position for a vessel improper- 
ly loaded; but, thanks to the distribution of 
weight in her hold, she rolled easily and took 
little water aboard—and this in spite of the 
fact that her freeboard amidships was less 
than four feet. The wind continued to haul, 
|and by noon was coming out of the south. 
Ragged scud was flying overhead and the 
sky had a very dirty look. 

*“Not so good,” muttered Lars. “Pretty 
soon ve meet ourselves going back.” 

“If only we had her on the other tack,” 
Rand suggested, “‘ we could make a fair wind 
of it down the cost.” 

“Ya,” said Lars, “if! No wessel will tack 
in a sea like dis. She would yust come up 
and look at it and den fall off again.” 

“Couldn’t we lower everything except the 
two headsails, and let her pay off till she was 
running before the wind? Then bring her 
around gradually and make sail again on the 
other tack?” 

Lars’ eyes grew big. 
work so bad as dat?” 


“Do you boys vant 


as big a “corrigendum” (which 
means a mistake —if you must 
know) to neglect little coughs. 
Little coughs neglected become 
BIG coughs. Those big coughs 
give you serious trouble— make 
you miss days of fun and play. 
Therefore—check little coughs. 
Take a Smith Brothers’ Cough 





“Sure thing. It’s better than going back 


where we came from, anyhow. 


“Fine!” said Lars. And his great voice 


| boomed out above the shriek of the wind: 
“Stand by to wear ship! 
and main halliards—let ’em come down on de 
run.” 


Slack away fore 


It took an hour of the hardest, fastest labor 


that gang of athletes had ever performed to 


Dropthe minute yourthroat “feels 
funny.” Then a cough hasn’t got 


achance! 


And —S. B’s are delicious candy! 


SMITH BROTHERS’ 
COUGH DROPS 


2 KINDS - S. B. (BLACK) AND MENTHOL 








Real 
“Buddies” 
for Your 
Camping 

Trip 





To get the most fun from camping you 
must be able to relax—to rest when rest 
time comes. “Gold Medal’ folding 
chairs and cots give the comfort and 
relaxation so necessary to the full en- 
joyment of any outing. Comfortable, 
convenient, sturdy —‘“‘Gold Medal” has 
been the choice of campers and explorers 
for over 40 years. Sold by Department, 
Furniture, Hardware and Sporting Goods 
Stores everywhere. Send for catalogue 
in colors. 


GOLD MEDAL FOLDING FURNITURE CO. 
Racine, Wis. 


1728 Packard Ave. 





‘GoLD MEDAL 


Folding Furniture 
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accomplish this maneuver which was so 
easy to suggest, but at its end they had the 
satisfaction of seeing their ship romp off in 
a way that nearly took their breath. The 
course to Scatari was approximately north- 
east, which brought the wind over her quar- 
ter, the most effective point of sailing for a 
big schooner in a gale of wind. Something 
of the element’s strife must have gotten into 
the big Norseman’s blood, for he cracked on 
sail until she staggered, with her lee bulwarks 
smothered in foam. Her bows thundered 
against the old sea that was still running out 
of the east; and now and then her forecastle- 
head would disappear in a maelstrom, as a 
sea broke clear over it and solid water filled 
the waist. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Lars, “Dis is w’at you 
call sailing—ya?”’ 

“And just to think,” Spike Mason confided 
to Timmie the cook, “‘some people imagine 
that crossing on a liner is going to sea!” 

By midnight the schooner was off Scatari. 
Lars altered course to north in order to pass 
through Cabot Strait, the sixty-mile gap 
between Capt Breton Island and Newfound- 
land. Dawn disclosed the magnificent, 
lofty hills of the former a few miles away on 
the port hand. The wind had kept on shift- 
ing throughout the night and now blew hard 
and steel-clear out of the northwest, rolling 
back the storm clouds into the east, and 
whipping the Gulf of St. Lawrence into a 
yeasty ferment of tumbling, crested seas. 

All day the big schooner plowed ahead, 
slinging the sprays across her deck and mak- 
ing good her eight knots. She carried all four 
lowers with the spanker ‘double reefed. 

“Give her wind enough and she'll go!” 
chuckled Lars. 

By evening the curious, dome-shaped hills 
of the Bay of Islands were visible above the 
distant horizon in the east. The wind 
commenced to moderate, and during the 
night all hands were called to shake reefs 
out of the spanker. At four A. M. topsails 
were set once more. Gradually, the New- 
foundland coastline fell away toward the 
east and the Putney, following its trend, 
found herself by daylight in a narrow strait, 
with land on both sides. ‘ 

The false dawn was spreading its deceptive 
light over land and sea when a startled hail 
from the man on lookout brought Jimmy 
Rand up all taut. 

“Something white dead ahead! Looks 
like a big vessel under sail.” 

“Starboard your helm,” Rand ordered the 
man at the wheel, while he ran across to the 
lee side and peered ahead under the spanker 
boom. There it was, a huge, ghostly shape, 
strangely lacking in form. For an instant 
Rand thought he could distinguish the sails 
of a big square-rigged ship; then, as the 
angle changed, the thing resembled a cathe- 
dral built of white marble. There was a 
tapering central spire. 

Behind him he heard a loud chuckle. 





Turning, he beheld Lars Hansen, standing in 
his underclothes and wiping the sleep from 
his eyes. 

“*Dat’s right,” laughed Lars. ‘Gif dose 
fellows de right of way. Dey won't get out 
of your road.” 

As the Putney swept past, a bare cable- 
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length away, Rand gasped as recognition 
suddenly burst upon him. The thing was an 
iceberg, as big as a city block! 

“We're in de Strait of Belle Isle now,” 
offered the skipper. ‘‘Pretty soon we get 
back on de Atlantic vunce more.” 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for April.) 


The Readers’ Page 


(Concluded from page 36) 


by National Headquarters, but so enthusiastic 
were the authorities that they established an 
Amateur Boy Scout Press Association, a set of 
requirements to distinguish a paper known as 
an Authorized Chartered publication, and 
finally the Journalism Merit Badge. 

The Lone Scouts eagerly adopted this novel 
idea and developed several awards similar to 
the Boy Scouts. At present there are about 
forty Amateur Boy Scout publications, and 
about seventy-five Lone Scout authorized 
publications in addition to hundreds of 
smaller papers, some mimeographed and 
others typewritten. 

Many councils have developed a program 
for the encouragement of this idea, and so 
we see that anything so heartily welcomed 
all over the United States could not help but 
be satisfactory for any Troop’s program. 

However, unfortunately, there are some 
Troops that it would not be advisable to 
have a paper. These Troops come in two 
classes: first, those recently organized and 
without any older Scouts; and second, those 
whose Troop Committees either oppose such 
a thing, or are not organized well enough to 
offer some strong support. 


Financing the Paper 

Here is a difficult question for the Troop 
that wants a paper. It can be solved but not 
without some hard work and true coopera- 
tion of the officials. 

The first thing to do would be to try to find a 
printer that would do the printing free. Some- 
one connected with the Troop, i. e., one of 
the parents or committeemen, might be able 
to secure this connection for the Troop. How- 
ever, chances are that the Troop will follow the 
more businesslike method and pay a printer, 
who might give a small discount. 

The suggestion form for a Troop paper is 
about five by eight inches, and folded so as 
to give four printed pages. It should be 
set up in either 8 or 10-point type. The 
cost of printing about 175 copies would be 
about seven dollars. 

Each member of the Troop must pay 
fifty cents for his yearly subscription. A 
Troop of forty Scouts will thus give about 
twenty dollars. Five dollars a month can 
easily be taken from the Troop treasury 
and ten months will net a total of fifty 
dollars. Subscriptions of parents, ‘teachers 
(if the school sponsors the Troop) and other 
Scouters (such as neighboring Troops) ought 
to supply at least twenty dollars. Often 
business concerns are willing to give a sum 
of money if they are properly approached. 
If it is necessary, advertising may be taken, 
although this would necessitate a larger 
circulation than is usually possible. 

But when we add up our figures, if we have 
enthusiastically tapped every source, we 
will have plenty of funds and a substantial 
surplus to take care of incidentals. 


Editing the Paper 


After financing the paper, we turn to the 
actual editing. An editorial staff will be 
chosen and preferably chosen by the Scout- 
master. Some papers have Troop Com- 
mitteemen edit them but this is inadvisable, 
although it would be well to have a com- 
mitteeman supervise it. 

A staff of four is quite efficient, composed 
of an editor-in-chief, two associates, and a 
business manager. The business manager 
disposes of all the bills, and acts as circu- 
lation manager. 

The first page ought to be all news. 
Three main items can be very nicely worked 
in if one fills a whole column, and the other 
two are each one-half a column long. If it is 
necessary to continue any of them, do so on 
page four, where it will be least conspicuous. 

Page two is to be made the editorial page. 
Here we must follow the rules set down by 
good journalism in having a masthead. 
This should be in the upper left hand corner 
and should tell the following: the name of 
the paper, its authorization, organization of 
the Troop (names of the Troop Committee 
and Scoutmaster), subscription rates and, 
finally, the organization of the staff. 

Two editorials about one hundred words 
long each, a poem, some jokes, notes, sug- 
gestions, games, etc., will complete a very 
nice editorial page. 

Page three can have two columns. One a 
bit of “plain talk,” bits of philosophy, some 
original humor, and suggestions. The name 
of this can be “Plain Talk,”’ ““On Review,” 
etc. The other column ought to be a 
nature column. It can be headed “Nature 
This Month”, “With Birds and Trees,” “In 
Forest and Field,” etc. These columns 
should be signed by the writer. 

Page four also should be two columns, 
one written by the Scoutmaster, and the 
other book reviews. Material for the latter 
can be clipped or written by any other 
person that is interested. 

The spaces at the bottoms of the columns 
can be filled with “extra copy” or short 
items of interest to any Scout. News of the 
patrols, other Troops, or coming events will 
come in handy here. 

An exchange may be developed with 
other papers. A successful editor will have 
a large exchange and will improve his paper 
through them. 

The editor should study all the books and 
pamphlets available on journalism, and make 
a sincere effort to become a good writer. 

Thus far, we have discussed the merits of 
a paper, financed it, edited it, and now it is 
up to the newly appointed editor to make it 
a reality. 

Good luck to all the readers who have 
enough initiative to start their own Troop 


paper! 


How Washington Spent His First Earnings 
By Bellamy Partridge 


* 
(GEORGE, WASHINGTON was born poor. He early learned the value of thrift. 


There were not so many chances for a boy to earn money in those days. 


In his 


position, any work he did must be genteel; for he was of the aristocracy. 
George was accurate and exact; he was good at mathematics; he was fond of being 


outdoors. 


Surveying called for all these qualities, and, being a gentleman’s work, 


appealed to him. At fifteen he made an accurate survey of a turnip field. The’next 
year he went into the Shenandoah Valley on his first big job. The diary he kept is 


printed on pages 8 and 9 of this issue. 


_It was a great adventure for him, and it paid him well. “A doubloon is my constant 
gain every day that the weather will permit my going out, and sometimes six pistoles,”’ 


he wrote while on the trip, to his friend Richard. 


Who Richard was, nobody knows; 


but the answer of Washington to his letter of “the 2d of this instant,” which must have 


been the 2nd of April, 1748, is the first known Washington letter. 


A doubloon was 


worth $7.20, and six pistoles would come to $21.60 of our money. Good pay for a 


boy in those days or these. 


Washington put the money into land, the first he ever owned, a wild tract of 550 
acres which he called the “Bullskin Plantation,” patented by the youth, and paid for 
entirely by his surveying. Two years later he had saved enough to buy another piece 
of 456 acres. At twenty he purchased 552 acres more, making a total ‘of 1,558 acres 
which he had bought and paid for with the money earned with his transit before he 
was old enough to vote. He made “‘Bullskin” into a valuable property which he kept 
all his life, and to which he often referred in his diaries. 
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Think and Grin 


EDITED BY F. J. RIGNEY 








DID YOU HEAR 
ABOUT THE TWO 
WOLES IN THE 














E THOUGHT we had Old Idle Five 
Minutes going so fast last month that 
he’d be somewhere out in the middle of next 
year, or somewhere back in last year by this 
time, but here—right here in this month of 
March he comes marching. We've got to do 
better—Let’s set traps for him so that he'll 
be held in one spot for the rest of his career. 
Send in your snappiest trapping jokes and 
the ones that he'll fall for may keep him 
rooted to the spot long enough for us to make 
our getaway. 
For all the traps selected and published, a 
Boy Scout diary will be awarded. 


Clean and Fit 


Va.et: I have put everything I could on 
that spot on your trousers and it won’t come 
off. 
Man: Have you tried gasoline? 

Vatet: Yes, sir. 

Man: Kerosene? 

VALET: Yes, sir. 

Man: Benzine? 

VatetT: Yes, sir. 

Man: Well, have you tried ammonia? 
VaLet: No, sir, but I know they’ll fit me. 








Help! Help! 

The chief constable of a small town was 
also an expert veterinary surgeon. One 
night the phone rang and the constable’s 
wife answered. 

“Ts the constable in?” asked an agitated 
voice. 

“Do you want my husband in his capacity 
of veterinary surgeon or as the chief con- 
stable?” inquired the woman. 

“Both, madam,” came the reply. We 
can’t get our new bulldog to open his mouth, 
and—there’s a burglar in it.” 


Grinding Tales 


First Scout: My uncle has a machine 
and all you have to do is to put a whole pig 
in one end of the machine and grind it and 
out comes sausages. How’s that one? 

Seconp Scout: That’s nothing, why my 
uncle has a machine and all you have to do is 
to put a pig in one end and grind and out 
comes sausages, porkchops, ham and bacon. 
And if you don’t like the results you can put 
them in and reverse the grind, and in a 
minute the pig comes back out again! 

Tuirp Scout: That’s nothing, my uncle 
made that machine! ! ! ! 








What’s in a Name? 


He had ordered some chicken soup and 
after tasting it, said to the waiter: 

“What is this you brought me?” 

“Deed, sah, dat is chicken soup.” 

“Well, there’s no chicken in it.” 

“No, sah, an’ dere ain’t no dog in dog 
biscuits.” 


The Truth 


Proressor (to class in psychology): And 
what do you think is our most prevalent 
fear? 

Bricut StupENT: Atmos. 
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50-50 


Bank Manacer: Oscar, there'll be a 
vacancy here soon, and I’m thinking of giving 
your twin brother the job. 

Oscar: My twin brother? 

Manacer: Yes, the one I saw watching 
the ball game while you were at your aunt’s 
funeral. 

“Oh—er—yes,” said Oscar. 
member, I—I’ll go hunt him up.” 

ManaGer: Good, and don’t come back 
till you’ve found him. 


“J—I re- 





Getting the Pitch 


TenperFoot: Whatcha doin’, Mr. Scout? 

First Cuiass: I’m going to pitch a tent; 
don’t you know anything about pitching a 
tent? 

TenpeERFOoT: Sure! But it seems to me 
you could pitch it farther if you kept it 
folded up. 


What Was More Important 


“Round steak, madam?” 
“The shape doesn’t interest me so long 
as it’s tender.” 


Hear, Ye! 


The codfish lays a million eggs, 
The barnyard hen but one; 
But the codfish doesn’t cackle 
To show what she has done; 
We scorn the modest codfish 
The cackling hen we prize— 
Proving that, beyond a doubt, 
It pays to advertise. 








A Fine Name 
Jupce: Did you say you were fooling? 


CuinaMANn: Yes, Me Foo Ling. 
JupGe: Well, we don’t stand for any fool- 
ing in this court. Five Dollars please. 


Too Strenuous 
Doctor: Did you follow my advice and 
drink hot water one hour before breakfast? 
His Patient: I did my best, but I couldn’t 
keep it up more than 10 minutes, doctor. 


Analyze it Yourself 
TeacHer: Johnnie, use “analyze” and 
“Anatomy” in a sentence. 
Jounny: My Anna lies over the ocean. 
Oh! bring back my Anna to me! 


On the Level 
“That car you sold me is junk.” 
“What's wrong with it?” 
“Tt won’t climb any kind of a hill.” 
“But, on the level, isn’t it a good car?” 


Enuff 
“ (After his first flight in an airplane) 
Mistah Pilot, ah has to thank you fo’ both 
dem rides. 
Pitot: What are you talking about. You 
had only one ride in that plane. 
No Sah! Ah done had two—mah fust an’ 





mah last. 
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STRIKING 


FORCE 
of Super-X Long Range 22’s 


You want POWER for that .22 rifle 
of yours. Of course you do! And 
LONGER RANGE than you've ever 
realized was possible with a .22 rifle. 
Lightning SPEED, too, combined with 
matchless ACCURACY! 


The flying-block test, pictured above, 
is an easy, simple way to compare the 
greater striking force of Super-X .22’s 
with that of ordinary .22’s. 


A hard-maple block, 234"x234 x23 , 
weighing about one-half pound, was 
placed on a box 22 inches high. The 
shots were fired from a distance of 
25 feet and the block was struck dead 
center. When hit by the ordinary .22 
Long Rifle bullet the block struck the 
ground 39 inches from the box. When 
hit by the Super-X .22 Long Rifle bul- 
let the block was knocked 63 INCHES 
FROM THE BOX—2 feet farther 
than by the ordinary .22. 


You can easily make this test yourself. 
The size, weight and hardness of the 
wood used will determine the distance 
that the block will be knocked, but 
the greater striking power of Super-X 
.22's will be clearly demonstrated. 
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DOUBLE ACTION 


POWDER ~ 


Western's patented Double-Action 
powder gives Super-X long range .22’s 
50% more power and 26% greater 
speed (even more in some sizes). 
Double-Action powder, Non-Corro- 
sive primers, gleaming, nickel-plated 
cases, and greaseless, Lubaloy-coated 
bullets make Super-X .22's clean to 
shoot and clean to handle. They are 
loaded in .22 Short, .22 Long, .22 
Long Rifle and .22 W. R. F. sizes. 
Solid or hollow-point bullets. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. Be sure to try 
them. 


The test shown above is just one way 

to demonstrate the greater power of 

Super-X .22’s. Four 

other interesting tests 

are described in the leaf- a 

let “4 Shock Tests.” | SHOCK 
TESTS 

that demonstrate the 












Write for your copy. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE mentee 
COMPANY oe 
354 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. — 


Branch Offices: Jersey yt N. J.; 
San Francisco, le 
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RANGER BICYCLES 
Direct to Rider 





30 Days’ 
Trial 


—if it does not suit, you may 

return the bicycle at our expense. 
It pays you to buy from Bicycle 
Specialists. We have been in busi- 
ness 40 years, and can offer you 
the lowest 1 aaa prices for ‘h 


grade bicy; 

Prices Are Down 
An example of amazing bargains in 
the 1932 Mead Catalog is our new 
**Sentinel’’ Motorbike, Fest os chown 
st the smaller picture. The price is 


“$4 gss 


Send No Money 
—do not buy until you have sent 
for our illustrated catalog mowing 
the many styles, colors and siz 
the famous Mead Bicycles, and our 
marve Qffers and terms. 












EVERYTHING FOR BICYCLES | 





a wheels, tires and ulpment at half 
Lamps, whe te, te todan—a postcard will do. 


Mea COM Dept. H-15 


Chicago, U. S. A. 














Build 3 Models eae $1.65 


if value ever offered —e— 
3-in-1 Kit contains ever 
red to oye these 3 FI tee as Models, 
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was forced now to concede that the fellow 
had a natural athletic grace which ap- 
proached perfection. This was the second 
sport Reed had seen him in, the first sport 
having been football. 

“This looks like his star event,” he es- 
timated. ‘“‘And it looks like something I 
could do if I just had a chance to get in 
some practice without the fellows being 
wise... !” 

Skiing, as the boy from the land of no 
snow was to discover, was not the easy sport 
he had imagined. Old Steve Turner, recrea- 
tional director of Seldon Prep, had smiled 
as he had listened to Reed’s “confidential” 
proposal. 

“But why do you want to learn how to ski 
when the other fellows aren’t around?” 

The Southerner’s face flushed. “Because 

I’ve been laughed at enough,” he retorted, 
and felt sorry that he had even brought 
himself to speak to the coach. Northerners 
were all alike—old or young. 

“Perhaps,” suggested Old Steve, observing 
the youth closely, “if you learned how to 
laugh at yourself before you tried to learn 
how to ski, you *d get along better.” 

“I guess,” was Reed’s rejoinder, “you 
folks up red have a different sense of humor 
than I have.” 

But the upshot of Reed’s request that he 
be taught how to ski in private was the 
granting of.a concession by Coach Turner 
wherein Reed was to be excused from his 
last two study hours for skiing practice on the 
promise that he would make them up out of 
school. 

‘Winter sports are all new to me,” Reed 
explained, his heart warming to the coach’s 
unexpected kindness. ‘The other fellows are 
taking advantage of it. But I’ve stood just 
about as much as I’m going to!” 

“That’s the spirit!” Coach Turner en- 
couraged. 

Reed Markham had always been a conun- 
drum to Seldon’s recreational director; he 
was secretly glad to see the boy venturing 
from his shell. 

“You get some skis,” the coach proposed, 
“and I’ll meet you for an hour every day on 
the old ball field.” Then the coach’s face 
widened in a grin. “But, remember, son 
—you're setting out to learn a strictly 
Northern sport. You can’t take this skiing 
knowledge back to Georgia with you and do 
anything with it!” 

“T know that!” flashed Reed, in a revela- 
tion of pent-up feeling. ‘But you Northern- 
ers think you're so darn good in everything. 

Id like to show you what I can do at 
your own sport!” 


‘Go to it!” Coach Turner invited, good- 
naturedly. “I'll help all I can!” 
URIOSITY of fellow students was 


aroused with Reed Markham’s con- 
tinued absence from the study periods at 
school and this curiosity was intensified 
when it was rumored around by townspeople 
that the Southerner had been seen in the 
company of Coach Turner, both with skis 
under their arms, hurrying for the enclosure 
of the ball field. As the gates were locked, 
it was impossible to see what was taking 
place within, but the inference was evident. 

“So Softy’s going in for skiing!” Sam 
Hartley taunted one day as he encountered 
Reed on the campus. 

The Southerner glanced coldly at the 
fellow whom he so thoroughly detested. 

**Well, what of it?” he asked, controlling 
his smouldering temper with difficulty. 
This “Softy” nom de plume was a new one. 

“Doesn’t Softy know that skiing is‘ a he- 
man’s sport?” was Sam’s kidding inquiry. 
‘Softy doesn’t like snow . . . he hates to be 
rolled in it. What’s he going to do when he 
gets his skis crossed going down hill? Or 
is he just going to ski on the level?” 

“*None of your business!”’ Reed retorted. 

Sam laughed and the other fellows with 
him laughed. The idea of a Southerner . . . 
this Southerner, anyway, taking up the 
manly sport of skiing! Of course the use of 
the snow was free. 

“When you think you’re good,” Sam con- 
tinued, “‘come over on the slide some night 
and I'll Bive you a few lessons on ski- 
jump 
The fellows winked at one another. If 
they could ever get Reed Markham on the 
slide it would be the greatest sport ever. 
There was no doubt about it—he would be a 
riot. They could just see him now, his 
first time down the snow chute, speeding up 


The Ski Battle 


(Continued frsm page 11) 


the incline and floundering off into space! 
What a howl! 

“Yes,” urged Tom Carrow, one of Sam’s 
friends and closest rival in the ski jump. 
“Or, better yet—perhaps you can show us 
something?” 

“I doubt that,” said Reed, bitingly, “you 
fellows know all that’s to be known!” 

And when he walked them off, it was Sam 
who, looking after him, remarked: ‘‘There 
goes the queerest duck I’ve ever met. He’s 
got spunk, though. Now what the deuce do 
you suppose he’s taking up skiing for? With 
that superior attitude of his, I should think 
he’d consider skiing beneath him just because 
we go in for it!” 

Efforts to discover Reed’s possible inten- 
tions from Coach Turner proved unavailing. 

**Reed is preparing for a climactic change 
which he expects is going to effect Georgia 
in the next half-century,” the recreational 
director explained, in all apparent serious- 
ness. “When Georgia’s first big snow comes, 
Reed hopes to lead ae oppressed people from 
the wilderness. . . 

** Applesauce!” ae the inquisitive 
group about the coach. 

“What if it is?” 
“*T like applesauce.” 

Reed Markham’s entry in the ski-jumping 
contest proved the biggest sensation in the 
history of the school. Students just couldn’t 
bring themselves to believe it, although 
reports, the last week prior to the Annual 
Winter Carnival, told of Reed’s going down 
the slide. While none of the school fellows 
were eye witnesses, some of the townspeople 
had paused in their day’s occupations to 
watch Coach Turner and his lone pupil. 
They had seen the pupil take three successive 
tumbles—two at the take-off. “Nasty 
spills,” as one townsman had characterized 
it. “If I'd taken any one of ’em I'd have 
stacked my skis and called it quits. But 
this kid picks himself up and crawls back 
up the hill to begin all over again. He 
listens pretty close to what his coach has to 
say and watches this man Turner take a 
couple of jumps. Then down he goes again. 
You say he’s a Southerner, and he’s been 
practicing skiing less than a month? Well, 
you'd never know it!’ 

Sam Hartley, meeting Reed after his name 
had been posted on the bulletin board as a 
competitor in the feature event, could not 
resist a crack. He noticed as he spoke that 
Reed was limping. 

“Well, so you took my tip and tried out- 
jumping? How’d you like it?” 

“Nothing much to it,” was Reed’s laconic 
reply. 

His superior way again. 

**What do you mean, there’s nothing much 
to it?” rejoined Sam, a bit peeved. 

“Not after gliding,” Reed explained, “‘i 
rather tame.” 

“*Gliding?”’ repeated a crowd of interested 
fellows. ‘‘ Where did you ever do gliding?” 

“*Where do you suppose?” Reed asked, his 
soft eyes burning. 

Later, through Coach Turner, who had 
gained a degree of Reed’s confidence, as- 
tounded Seldon Prep schoolmates learned 
that this quiet-mannered, self-effacing youth 
had won the Southern States Gliding Contest 
with a flight of six hours and fourteen 
minutes . . . and with a glider he had built 
himself. Sam Hartley, when he heard this, 
spent some uncomfortable moments running 
a finger underneath a tight collar band. 

“How far has this Softy ski-jumped?” he 
asked the coach, finally. 

Upon this point, however, Coach Turner 
was non-communicative. 

a ou’ll find out the day of the meet,” he 
said. 


grinned the director. 


EVENTEEN of an enrollment of two hun- 
dred were entrants in the famed ski-jump 
which was the event responsible for the big 
turn-out of spectators. Seldon Prep was one 
of the few Northern schools giving attention 
to ski-jumping, and the fact was recognized 
by newsreel camera men who stationed them- 
selves below the incline with cameras com- 
manding a range of the landing area. With 
ice-skating and bob-sled races out of the way, 
the course along the ski-slide and beyond it 
was lined with a colorful winter crowd. The 
sky was overcast with just a suggestion of 
snow in the air. Newspapers, having gotten 
wind of the Southern boy’s participation in 
the meet, had advertised Reed Markham as 
the “‘dark horse,” so that spectators were 
discussing him and trying to pick him out. 
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Seldon’s method of operating the ski- 
jump was a system of her own. Sam Hartley, 
as defending champion, was entitled to jump 
last. The other competitors were required 
to draw lots for places, and a sober-faced 
Reed winced as he found that he had drawn 
number “one.” 

“So I’ve got to start the meet,” Reed 
murmured to himself. “‘ Here’s a tough break 
right off.” 

“‘Remember,” warned Coach Turner 
who was the official in charge. “For distance 
to be counted on your jumps, you must land 
clean, on your skis, and continue. What 
happens after that, of course, is of no con- 
sequence. But no jumps will be recognized if 
the jumper falls in landing. Is that clear?” 

The contestants nodded and looked to their 
skis. All were atop the hill, which pro- 
vided a fine view of the surrounding country 

. the Seldon Prep School buildings and 
grounds on the right . . . straight ahead 
and precipitately down in the valley—the 
town of Seldon. The Rapid River separated 
the town from the school property. The 
clearing in which the skiers were to land was a 
park on the Seldon Prep end of the bridge. 
Skiers completing the jump successfully 
would carry on, passing over the bridge and 
coming to a stop on the other side of the 
river. Either that or turn their skis sidewise 
and bring up short, risking a tumble into the 
banked snow on the sides around the clear- 
ing. To the left, looking from the top of the 
hill, was open country. The landscape to- 
day looked particularly attractive, since a 
thin coating of additional snow had fallen 
the night before. The sliding lane was dotted 
black with humanity . . . the dots merging 
into a blotter-like area below where the 
skiers were to finish. 

“Suppose you're already to take us?” 
queried Sam as he skied over beside Reed 
who had knelt to be sure his feet were firmly 
fastened to the skis. 

Reed gave no answer. In truth, his heart 
was pounding like mad. He did not dare 
venture a comment for fear his voice would 
quaver. This thing of demonstrating before 
a crowd he felt to be hostile schoolmates 
waiting to ridicule, and in a sport he had 
attempted to master within a short, con- 
centrated period, had all tended to affect 
Reed’s nerves. Thousands had watched the 
glider contest and he had not cared. But 
never had he wanted so much to make good 
. . . to give these swell-headed Northerners 
a Southern spanking—where it hurt the 
worst—in their own sport. 

“Each contestant gets three qualifying 
jumps,” announced Director Turner. “And 
three chances to better the marks of his 
opponents. If he fails he, of course, drops 
out. Are you ready, Reed Markham?” 

“Yes, sir!” said Reed, and wondered in a 
flashing thought, what his father would say 
if he could see him now. 

“*Course clear!” came the shout from below 
and the small figure of an official, looking up, 
waved a green flag at him 

Conscious that every eye was on him, the 
fellow from down South prepared to take- 
off. He surveyed the incline up which he 
must shoot and calculated the breeze which 
was blowing, taking these factors into ac- 
count as though he were about to leave the 
ground in a glider. 

** Well, here goes!”’ he said, and caught his 
breath as he whizzed down the slide. 

A white ribbon of snow passed him with 
almost express-train speed; he saw a kaleido- 
scopic sea of faces, crazily distorted as he 
shot downward; heard the excited murmur 
of the crowd which broke into a wild “Ah!” 
as he crouched and took the air. Below him a 
rough horseshoe of humanity, blurred trees, 
houses, the river... and down, down, 
down ... swooping low ready for the 
landing . . . he was wavering, losing his bal- 
ance .. . something wasn’t quite right. ... 

“A great take-off!” breathed champion 
Sam Hartley, following the es 
flight. “ But _ he’s going to crash! . 
Too bad! 

Striking on one ski, Reed desperately tried 
to keep his feet but was catapulted instead, 
landing head first in a mound of snow and 
narrowly missing a rim of spectators. Willing 
hands reached for him and pulled him out, 
shaken and gasping. 

“You all right?” asked the official who had 
waved him down. 

“Yes,” Reed reassured, recovering his 


skis. 
‘Too bad, kid!” sympathized an onlooker. 
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record if you'd kept your feet.” 

Reed glanced at once at his landing place. 
He had come down beyond the hundred-foot 
mark. 

“Well,” was his comment, “all I can do is 
try again!” 

“The boy’s got nerve!”’ someone near by 
remarked. 


(CHAMPION SAM HARTLEY’S first 

jump gave early evidence of his superb 
form when he broke his own record with a 
leap of one hundred and eleven feet. He 
mounted the hill, grinning jubilantly and 
eyeing the fellow from down South who was 
about to take off on his second try, as much 
as to say, “Beat that, if you can, you 
beginner!” 

“He’s good all right,” Reed conceded. 
“This gliding through the air and keeping 
your balance without wings of any kind is no 
small trick. When you land it’s usually 
harder, too.” 

Setting himself grimly, Reed leaned for- 
ward. 

“‘He’s off!” cried the crowd. 

Hurtling off the incline, body perfectly 
poised, the only contestant from the South 
carried well over the landing-field and came 
down as gracefully as a bird. This time 
there was no wavering, his return to earth 
was as beautifully maneuvered as a pilot’s 
three-point landing. There followed a 
mighty cheer from the crowd! 

“Holy smoke!” gasped Sam, staring. “I 
believe he’s... yes, sir—that Georgia 
riddle has topped my mark. The question 
is—how much?” 

A few seconds later the crowd thrilled at 
the megaphoned announcement that Reed 
Markham, number one, had been credited 
with a jump of one hundred and thirteen 
feet,.six inches! 

“Hey, Sam!” kidded Tom Carrow, who was 
now third with a jump of ninety-eight feet, 
“you've got your work cut out for you!” 

“Don’t I know it?’ Seldon’s champion 
returned. “I can’t let that baby beat me. 
I'd never hear the last of it—after all the 
razzing I’ve handed him.” 

For the first time since he had come to 
Seldon Prep, Reed Markham was supremely 
happy as, with the plaudits of the crowd 
resounding in his ears, he toiled up the ice- 
coated hill to the starting place. Let this 
Sam Hartley person top this mark if he 
could! Now the ski was distinctly on the 
other foot! Sam had broken his own mark 
and he, Reed, who had taken up skiing but a 
month before, had topped that! Pretty good 
for a Southern boy who apparently wasn’t 
considered much good at all! 

“Great stuff!” greeted Sam, considerably 
to Reed’s surprise. ‘“‘That’s the greatest 
jump I ever saw!” 

“Thanks,” said Reed, and _ scowled. 
“What else can Hartley say?”’ he asked him- 
self, trying to explain the champion’s gesture 
of sportsmanship. “But I'll bet those 
Northerners are really burning up!” 

Trying desperately, the defending cham- 
pion failed to equal even his previous distance 
on the next two jumps. Reed, meanwhile, 
reserving his right as the leading jumper, 
did not take his turns. And, when each of 
the other rivals failed in their third tries to 
better the mark, Reed felt his nerves tingling 
as the fellow he detested strapped on his skis 


for his last attempt. 
“He can’t beat it!” something told Reed. 
“Tm going to win! I’m just a novice. . . 


a rank amateur . . . but I’m going to beat 
this cocksure Northerner. They will laugh 
at a Southerner, will they? This’ll fix ’em 

. and maybe I won’t have something to 
write Dad!” 

Reed was still exultant as a breathless 
crowd, pulling for the local favorite to come 
through, cheered mightily with Sam Hartley’s 
all-important take-off. Reed followed Sam’s 
form as it swept majestically off the incline 
and sailed outward over the clearing. His 
eyes strained with sudden concern as he 
noted that Sam had made a prodigious leap 
and was coming down close to his own record 
distance. Sam struck the slope, wavered, 
thrashed his arm violently to keep his feet, 
succeeded and continued on down over the 
bridge amid a mad tumult. 

“He did it! He topped that Markham 
fellow’s distance!” shouted a_ spectator. 
“What ski-jumping! Records being broken 
right and left!” 

Reed felt nervous perspiration ooze out 


“That first jump of yours might have been a 


upon him. Now he had it all to do over 
again. This was hair-raising, blood-chilling 
competition. Reduced now, just to the two 
of them, it would be a bitter fight to the fin- 
ish . . . a battle with no quarter asked and no 
quarter given . . . between North and South. 

A tickled Sam Hartley, accepting congratu- 
latory pats on the back, stationed himself 
below to await his Southern rival’s next jump. 
He waved his defiance at the figure on top of 
the hill. Reed Markham would have to 
surpass one hundred and fifteen feet to take 
the lead from the champ. 

“T guess that finishes him!” Sam said in a 
low tone to overjoyed schoolmates. “But, 
boy—he’s made me do some tall jumping!” 

Racing down the slide, determined to best 
his previous jumps, Reed fairly shot out into 


space. 

“Good night!” exclaimed Sam, face sober- 
ing. “That guy’s a regular kangaroo! .. . 
Hey! Look out, kid! . . . Look out the way!” 

It happened quickly—a couple of playful 
kids chasing each other across the snow and 
one of them directly in the path of the de- 
scending ski-jumper. Reed, looking down, 
saw that his landing was to be fraught with 
peril for himself as well as the youngster. 
There was only one thing to do. With 
complete disregard for himself he twisted 
his body in air, hurled himself forward and, 
just clearing the startled kid, struck the 
ground on the tips of his skis, upended and 
rolled and slid for some feet, finally colliding 
with a tree, where he lay, stunned. Even so, 
the point of his landing was in excess of the 
distance Sam had made, indicating that, 
had he been able to come to earth without 
incident, Sam’s record might once more have 
been eclipsed. 

“How are you, fellow?” asked Sam, the 
first one to him, sitting the dazed Reed 
Markham up and looking him over, anxiously. 

“T—I am all right, I guess. I—I missed 
the kid, didn’t I?” 

“Yeah, that scamp’s okay,” Sam reas- 
sured. ‘“‘That was a nervy thing you just 
did. Too bad it had to spoil your jump. 
You’re too shaken up. We'd better call 
this a day. I’m awfully sorry—really!” 

Sam helped Reed to his feet. Director 
Turner came hurrying up; the crowd com- 
menced gathering around. 

“Give me just a minute,” Reed: pleaded 
*T’ve got two more jumps coming. [ . . .!’ 

“Two more?” exclaimed Sam. ‘You've 
got three. We're not counting that one.” 

“Thanks,” said Reed, and gave the fellow 
he detested a questioning glance. These 
Northerners were more chivalrous than he 
had thought. 

“You've jumped enough,” declared Coach 
Turner, taking Reed’s arm. ‘You've done 
wonders asitis. .. .” 

“No!” insisted Reed, his soft eyes taking 
on a look of grim determinaton. ‘“‘ When- 
ever a fellow crashes, he’s got to go up and 
take-off again. That’s an old glider rule. 
I’m all right. Make way for me, will you, 
please?” 

“Well, I'll be dogged!” cried Sam, in sheer 
admiration, as the fellow he had pestered 
brought an ovation from the crowd by 
starting the long climb up the hill. 

“*A Markham never quits!” Reed was re- 
peating to himself as he went toward the top. 

And he was repeating it after he had failed 
in two more jumps, the first of which resulted 
in another tumble and the second falling 
short by half a foot. 

“You've still another jump if you feel like 
it!” Sam offered. 

“No,” said Reed, extending his hand in 
token of surrender. “You win!” 

“Tl never feel quite right about this,” 
said Sam, as he gripped the hand of the fel- 
low he had dubbed “Softy.” ‘“‘You’re some 
guy, Reed! You made me break my own 
record twice to top you. I’m sorry it’s taken 
us fellows so long to get to know you... 
but I’m glad of one thing. . . !” He paused, 
grinning. 

“What’s that?” asked Reed, feeling his 
heart suddenly go out to this Northern foe- 
man. 

“Tm glad,” said Sam, “that you didn’t 
have snow in Georgia! Man—a guy who 
can jump like that in a month’s time. . . !” 

Coldness—imaginary and otherwise—van- 
ished quickly after that as fellow schoolmates 
gathered around for the privilege of shaking 
the Southerner by the hand... and, 
as if to prove that the Northern warmth was 
= remain—the next day brought a heavy 
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Dan Beard 
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Come to the rugged land of Pike County, 
Pa., 1700 ft. above sea level. Live with 
Dan Beard, National Scout Commissioner 
and wilderness man. He will teach you 
scouting, woodcraft, nature’s secrets, and 
will tell you thrilling stories of adventure. 
And to assist him in making you healthy, 
happy, and strong, is an eminent staff 
of counselors — aviators, naturalists, 
sportsmen, army officers, foresters. 
Enjoy the varied round of virile sports! 
Horseback riding. Swimming. Canoe 


trips around largest lake in state, archery, 
fencing, marksmanship, pioneer wood- 
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craft. Overnight hikes. Council fires. 
Learn to make buckskin shirts, bows and 
arrows, model airplanes. 

Dan Beard Camp has A-1 rating. Not 
a Scout camp, but if you are a Scout you 
can pass tests and win merit badges. 
Every Boy Scout council should send at 
least one member who will bring back 
with him new ideas, new knowledge, 
greater skill in scouting. 
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with this preparation 


This amazing preparation that 
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One of these Boys 
Will ese Boy 


Two fine boys. Both possess equal health and 
intelligence. Both are equaly quick, alert, 
studious. Both the pride of loving fathers and 
mothers. Yet one will succeed, the other fail! 


One of them stammers. Even now he dreads 
to meet people and the self-conscious humilia- 
tion of his halting speech is beginning to impair 
his self-confidence, and give him an inferiority 
complex, upset his nervous system and plant the 
seeds of later functional disturbances. It shows 
in his school work and in his play. 

Taken now, before booming deep-seated, this boy's 
stammering can be complete! ely and entirely corrected at 
the — Institute, founded thirty-two years ago by 
Benjamin N. Bogue who successfully corrected his own 
faulty 3}. after stammering for almost twenty years 
so badly that he could hardly talk. 

The Bogue Unit Method employs no drugs, medicines or 
surgery. It is strictly educational, based on prin- 
— of correct preoetene co-ordination of mind and 
speech organs. body and mind while 4 

—. International reputation. Endorsed hysi- 
cians. Mr. Bogue’s authoritative 279-page Cane Grr: 

“ Stammering—Its Cause and Correction” sent prepaid to 
any address upon receipt of 10 cents in coin or stamps to 
pay postage and packing. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE 
11199 Bogue Bidg., 1147 North Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





BOYS’ LIFE 


It Started With Shingles 


“if you'll let the man that gets it trade it 
out in the store. Mr, Plummer can find a 
man, I guess.’ 

Mr. Benson rubbed his big nose thought- 
fully. 

“If we can work this deal for that glass, 
why won’t the same thing work in other 
places? I’ve been wanting a whole new store 
front for a year past. But—and then maybe 
not but, either. But don’t you see, sonny, 
if we all go to work swapping here, the stores 
by and by are going to find their stocks of 
goods cut down. And then where’ll we be, 
with no cash coming in?” 

**I—I guess I hadn’t thought that far.” 

**Just the same, I’m going to work on this 
scheme of yours with Plummer. There'll 
be places where it will help. Would you tell 
Mr. Plummer to drop in and see me, please?” 

Late that evening Mr. Plummer tele- 
phoned. 

“Go ahead in your own troop with that 
scheme of yours, Bob. Tell ’em about Kronk, 
and emphasize getting your shingles more 
than helping Kronk. People seem to care 
more about benefitting themselves than 
about helping other people. But if this goes 
over it will help everybody. And get a list 
of any material that’s needed. We're going 
after it hard here in town. I’ve had a long 
talk with Benson, and Monday night there'll 
be a big Scoutmasters’ meeting. We'll 
probably want you.” 


(THEY did. So once more, this time before 

a score of Scoutmasters, with Troop Com- 
mitteemen and members of the council as 
well, Bob told the story of John Kronk 
and the chicken-coop shingles. And then Mr. 
Benson told about his new window, already 
arranged for. Objections sprang up all over 
the room. 

“That's all right,” answered Mr. Benson. 
**T didn’t say the thing would work perfectly. 
There will be storekeepers who will object, 
and men who will complain about not getting 
cash pay. And there will be people who 
won't want to give the job hunters a square 
deal, too. But it will help. Let the Scouts 
try it out. Only it’s got to be understood 
that this isn’t a plan to let people work off a 
lot of second-hand trash and rubbish. And 
you Scoutmasters tell your boys not to ex- 
pect too big results. If each one, in three or 
four afternoons, finds just one whole day’s 
work for somebody, that’ s going to be very 
much worth the doing.” 

Neither Bob Roland nor any of the mem- 
bers of their country troop could spare much 
time from their many chores to make any 
systematic canvass of the neighborhood for 
jobs. But country people know one another 
and one another’s needs better than city 
people. Anyhow, by telephone and other- 
wise they listed a good many jobs, nearly all 
of which, however, depended upon the getting 
of some necessary material. Still, by 
“‘jimmying things around,” as Mr. Benson 
called it, most of these things were obtained 
through adjustments of labor through the 
Elbridge Scout office. And in Elbridge itself 
nearly every business man, about some 
matter or other, was in the same situation 
that Benson himself had been in about his 
show window. It took a lot of explaining, 
to them and to men looking for work, how 
things could get done without cash ex- 
penditures, and there were some who looked 
on the whole program with suspicion. Still, 
a very great deal, in the aggregate, was ac- 
complished. The little city began to lose the 
rather run down look it had had for months. 
A good many men got work, and food, for a 
few days. Even shoes and underwear began, 
here and there, to move from store shelves. 
And faces weren’t quite so grim. Things 
were a little better. 

And then, in a month, came a slack-up. 
All the petty repair and improvement jobs 
seemed to have been done. And about 
everything tradable had been traded. In 
food supplies—potatoes, homemade pre- 
serves, root vegetables, things produced on 
the outlying farms all ready for consump- 
tion, most of the unemployed had some 
supply on hand. But some of the merchants 
were complaining of depleted stocks, and 
declared they couldn’t go on with the bar- 
tering program without reordering, and that 
that meant cash—which hadn’t come in. 
There was much satisfaction over what had 
been accomplished, but the scheme seemed 
to have reached its limits. 

The difficulty was brought home to the 
Rolands by John Kronk. Mr. Roland 


(Concluded from page 17) 


had suggested that if Kronk could get the 
lumber they should build a tight little shack 
to house the Kronks in, saving Kronk a lot of 
travel to and fro, and the welfare or- 
ganization the help they gave him with 
his house rent. But Kronk could get no 
work at the lumber yard to earn the plank- 
ing with. 

“Scott isn’t doing any crabbing,” explained 
Kronk. “He's got a lot out of this swapping 
business—roadways all through his yards 
all cemented, and a lot of new sheds built, 
his whole plant in better shape than it ever 
was before. And no cost, except in lumber. 
But he says he can’t trade off any more lum- 
ber for work, or spuds, or anything else. 
It’s funny, in all this trading, everybody, 
at the end of it, is just loaded up with spuds 
off the farms.” 

“Yes, and I’ve still got about two hundred 
sacks of ’em,”” mused Mr. Roland. 

“Benson has his store cellar full of ’em,” 
went on Kronk. ‘“He’s been gambling with 
em; he says even if he can’t sell ’em they’re 
ow as good as dry goods he can "t sell either. 

ut he’s gone the limit on them.” 

Bob Roland, as usual, was sitting near 
them with his books. But he wasn’t accom- 
plishing anything. His mind refused to con- 
centrate on study. It seemed practically 
empty. And yet he felt, too, as if he was 
intent on something. There was some sort 
of a blurred idea floating around in the 

tiness. But he couldn’t grasp it. But 
still he couldn't let it go. 

“They've been trying Bob’s swapping 
scheme over in Centreville and in Jones- 
borough too, so I hear,” went on Kronk. 
“They say it’s worked pretty well. But 
right now they’re fixed the same way El- 
bridge is. Shoe factory in Centreville just 
barely running, packing house in Jones- 
borough on less than half time, just like our 
tool factory.” 

“Dad,” broke in Bob, “where does Scott 
get his lumber from?” 

“Why, Centreville, I believe. What’s 
on your mind?” 

“T don’t just know. But I’ve a sort of 
idea. Could I get Saturday off again?” 

“TI guess so. The work’s pretty well 
caught up now, thanks to Jack. “What 
are you up to?” 

“Just a notion—not clear enough to talk 
about. But it might work.” 

Saturday morning he was at the bank in 
Elbridge to draw out a few dollars from his 
scant savings account. 

“Are things loosening up with you, or 
getting tighter?” asked the clerk, just by way 
of making conversation. 

Bob laughed. 

“Neither one. This is for an investment— 
or maybe it’s just a speculation.” 


(THE money went for a round-trip ticket 

to Centreville. And there, in a mental 
state bordering on panic, he sought Cen- 
treville’s great lumber mill. 

“*My name’s Bob Roland,” he said blunt- 
ly to a plump, bald-headed man who sat 
rather idly reading a paper in the outer 
office. “I’ma Scout from over near Elbridge. 
Probably that doesn’t mean anything to 
you; but over there the Scouts have been 
doing some welfare work.’ 

“Yes, I know—this swap and barter stuff. 
We’ve been doing some of that here too. 
Good stuff, as far as it went.” 

“Yes, sir. And I’ve been wondering— 
I guess it’s crazy—couldn’t we work 
something like that between the two 
towns?” 

“What's that?” 

“Sort of a town to town swap?” 

*T don’t believe I get you.” 

“Well, this whole business got started 
out at our farm. But maybe, sir, you aren’t 
the man I ought to be talking to. I’ve got 
to tell this to somebody sort of at the head of 
things, who can—well, that I can make a deal 
with.” 

The plump man chuckled. 

**Well, you’re talking to him. It just so 
happened I was out here—nothing particular 
to take up my time these days, and Saturdays 
I just like to come out here to the old desk 
I had when I was merely an employe, and 
think things out. What was it that started 
on your farm?” 

“The swapping, sir. With shingles. I 
guess it wouldn’t interest you, but you make 
shingles, and a few bunches got sold that 
way. That is, Scott will have to buy that 
Many more some day.” 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


“Tell me about it.” 

So once more Bob rehearsed his shingle 
story, which now he knew by heart. 

“So you're the youngster who started it? 
And what’s on y our mind now?” 

“Well, I guess it’s pretty nervy, my coming 
over here. But we want to build a shack on 
our place for the Kronks, and Scott hasn't 
any more lumber to trade for work, nor any 
jobs about the yards he wants done. But if 
we—I mean Mr. Scott—could make some 
sort of a deal with you “ 

“What sort of a deal?” 

“T don’t know. That’s what I came over 
here for. Potatoes, maybe. Dad's still got a 
couple of hundred sacks. I thought maybe 
some of your men that are laid off could 
use them—you might be able to arrange 
things. It’ s just a wild idea, but I thought 
Id try it.” 

“There are wiser men than you, son, trying 
out wilder ideas than that, these times. 
Let me think—just as a sort of appreciation 
of what you call your nerve.” 

“Maybe in some of your lumber camps—”’ 


HE plump man’s features were furrowed 
in thought, and he wasn’t listening to 
what was said. 

“T’ve had to lay off men, all right,” he 
murmured, “about a thousand of ’em, one 
place and another. Not that I wouldn't 
have work for them, if I could sell lumber. 
I guess maybe we could get rid of those two 
hundred sacks of spuds, one way and another. 
We're trying to take care of our men, and I 
could spare a little lumber to you better 
than I can afford to pay out actual cash in 
relief work. I was just wondering if we 
could go a bit further. How far do you see 
into this business—this depression.” 

**T don’t understand it at all, sir.” 

“Well, I don’t know that anybody else 
does. But it’s a sort of whirligig. Take 
Centreville, now. One reason why the shoe 
factory is hard hit is because my lumberjacks 
aren’t buying any loggers’ boots, which are 
made here. And a lot of the factory hands 
are on the town, right now.’ 

“Yes, sir. But couldn’t your loggers buy 
some boots with—with spuds?” 

“Why that’s absurd—hold on now, hold 
on, is it? Why is it? A whole lot of the 
money we get for lumber goes right back into 
camp supplies. And these factory hands 
spend a lot of the money they’re accustomed 
to getting for spuds, too. Spuds for lumber— 
spuds for shoes—just to get things moving 
a little bit. How s the supply of spuds over 
there in Elbridge?” 

“IT don’t know. Benson has his store cellar 
full of them.” 

** And his shoe stock all run down, maybe. 
Huh! Well, young man, it so happens that 
I’m president of the Centreville Chamber of 
Commerce. And I’m going to give this fool 
notion of yours a whirl. In normal times I 
guess probably I wouldn’t have thought 
I had time to talk to a boy like you, and I 
guess I’d have been wrong. But right now, 
minutes are the things I’ve got most of. 
I’ve got a letter here from a flour mill asking 
if there isn’t some way to increase their sales 
in Centreville so they can keep their mill 
going. Well, maybe we can help ’em out— 
if they’ll take their pay, their employes I 
mean, in spuds, or shoes, or maybe lumber. 
Probably they won't. But I’m going to find 
out. I’m going to make this swap and 
barter idea of yours into a Chamber of 
Commerce scheme, son, at least until some- 
body backs it off the map. And maybe, if 
we can get business started a little bit, people 
will get tired of swapping, and get to ‘trading 
with money again. 

“Yes, sir. I don’t believe I understand 
about all that. But if you could just see 
some way for us to get the lumber for 
Kronk’s shack——” 

“T'll give it to you! 
a notion 

“I'd rather not have you do that. I'd 
rather the deal could go through Mr. Scott 
some way.’ 

“All right, r ll fix it. But sonny, there’s 
something you’ve got to do for me. When I 
go at anything, I go at it hard. I’m going to 
get a bunch of men together on this, from 
Centreville and elsewhere. And when I do, 
come over and tell them how all this got 
started. Tell ’em about those shingles. 
Could you do that? Would you get rattled— 
forget, maybe——” 

“No, sir. I’ve told about that till I know 
it by heart. I could tell it in my sleep.” 
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‘Pauzzlgcraft? 





NEXT year, March will be a genuine presi- 
+‘ dential month, yet to-day our own col- 
umns are fairly speckled with presidential 
puzzles. Perhaps these should have been 
kept for next year! Still, remembering the 
fine puzzles our Scouts send in, we feel sure 
that a capital crop will be on hand for next 
March. Bear this in mind. 

Just a word more. Some very good puzzles 
have recently come to hand, but several of 
them required diagrams far too large for our 
space. A small puzzle has much to recom- 
mend it. Unavailable puzzles cannot be 
returned. 

All puzzles and puzzle answers sent in 
competition must reach this office by March 
10, sure. Address PuzzLecrart, care Boys’ 
Lire, 2 Park Ave., New York City. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 
Richard Percival, $3; Andrew French, $2. 


Prize Winner for Puzzle Answers 


Solvers of all the puzzles in October, No- 
vember and December: Melvin N. Bricher, 
$2; Carl Shepard, $2; Samuel Warburton, $2. 


33. 
42. 
90. 


56. 
58. 
43. 
111. 
127. 


67. 
18. 
113. 


61. 


Savor 

A verb 

Indian = Girls 
Asso. (abbr.) 

To propel 

A newt 

To stretch out 

An article 

A mischievous 
sprite 

A tree 

An article 

The century- 
plant 

A printer’s 
measure 


—Ricuarp Percivat. 


A Presidential King’s Move 


76. 
41. 


66. 
4. 
28. 
105. 
104. 
60. 
72. 


121. 
91. 
97. 


Laughter 

The Greek 
name of Juno 

A lean-to 

Measure 

A fairy 

To mistake 

Vigor 

To shake 

Center 
(abbr.) 

Early 
(abbr.) 

A boy’s_nick- 
name 

The (French) 


field 


years 














A Presidential Cross-word 











(Prize Puzzle) 
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One bad thing about this puzzle—the 


figures are small. 


But just go ahead and 


solve it, as if the figures followed the usual 
method. Then write down the figures from 
1 to 138 and see how our Presidents’ names 
will appear—no less than twenty-one. 


Across: 134. Congealed wa- 
46. Before this ter 
22, Am. Women’s 39. Point of the 
Asso. (abbr. compass 
79. Clamor ' ) 54. His Majesty 


87. Solemn vows 


(abbr.) 


29. Certain gar- 35. Hail! 
sce ih 23, Right half 
17. Behold a os vows) 
y iggest dire . A stewar 
. Onraee . 64. And (French) 
$1. Like 72. Distinct 
45. A vine 38. A model 
131. Either 49. Easily offended 
27. AState (abbr.) 59. To stuff 
21. South African 20. Bleak 
antelope Down 
107. Toward 46. Cleft 
26. All 32. A negative 
48. New England 12. An automobile 
(abbr.) 52. And (French) 
25. An image 22. Inquire 
84. A brief poem 6. Since 
1. Contralto 75. A point of the 


42. A fruit beverage compass 
50. To be ill 96. A unit 
2. To put on 79. A verb 
109. Yes 94. To follow 
115. Lengthy 9. A swift runner 
77. Epochs 47. But 
16. An age 55. Egg-shaped 
103. To consume 65. Tall grass 
127. Anger 31. To pester 
112. A little child 5. Thus 
14. A young hawk 57. Volume (abbr.) 


126. A kind of meat 86. A color 

44. To stagger 24. Fluid (abbr.) 
76. A parent 78. To put off 
41. Aids 20. Narrow paths 
70. I am (contr.) 1. Ire 


1932 
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(Prize Puzzle) 

1 2 3 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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By beginning at a certain letter and follow- 
ing the king’s move in chess (which is one 
square at a time in any direction) the names 
of fifteen of our Presidents may be spelled 
out. The path from one name to another is 
continuous.—ANDREW FRENCH. 


Charade 


My first, a worthless little dog; 
An outcast he may be; 
My last is truly but a few 
To either you or me. 
My whole may chime at twilight hour; 
Its peals may come from lofty tower. 


—Howarp SULLIVAN. 


Answers to February Puzzles 


Patriotic Cross-worb. Across: 1. Wash- 
ington. 2. Fl. 12. Espy. 13. Halve. 14. Lo. 
15.8. E. 17. Armor. 19. Ransom. 21. Sledge. 
22. Soc. 24. U.S. 26. Petaled. 31. Is. 32. 
Nit. 33. Newel. 34. Gnu. 35. D. L. 36. Ten- 
dril. 38. Gr. 39. Cap. 41. Access. 44. Bicker. 
46. Fault. 48. T. T. 49. At. 50. Mails. 53. 
Tris. 56. Re. 57. Abe Lincoln. 


Nove. Dovste Acrostic. Initials, Wash- 


ington; third line, Abe Lincoln. Across: 
1. Weave. 2. Ambry. 3. Seedy. 4. Helot. 
5. Idiot. 6. Nones. 7. Gecko. 8. Thoth. 


9. Orlop. 10. Ninny. 


ConNnEcTED Worp-squareEs. I. Heart, em- 
ber, abide, redan, trend. II. Spins, penal, 
India, nails, slash. III. Dines, ideal, negro, 
earls, slosh. IV. Acids, coral, irate, dated, 
sleds. V. Harem, above, robot, evoke, 


Fesruary Acrostic. Initials, Valentine. 
Across: 1. Vagabond. 2. Albumens. 3. Leap- 
year. 4. Einstein. 5. Nicotine. 6. Throwing. 
7. Installs. 8. Nowtherd. 9. Electric. From 
1 to 10, Washington; 11 to 17, Lincoln; 18 to 
26, Lindbergh; 27 to 32, Wilson; 33 to 38, 
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2 Aid Kit — Made Only by 





a Poet 
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TRUST JIMMY SCOUT.... he'll do his bit 
JUST MENTION “BLISTER”: OUT COMES HIS 


You may know a library-full 
about first aid—but where does it 
get you if what you need is a strip 
of adhesive or a snip of gauze? 


Carry the official First Aid Kit— 
and “be prepared.” It’s a handy 
outfit—fits a khaki case; loops 
on your belt. Contains essential 
first aid materials that may pre- 
vent infection or even save lives. 
Carry one—it’s the badge of a 
good Scout .... Only 75c at 
the Scout Supply Department or 
most drug stores. 
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KENDALL COMPANY 


York e Toronto 










Learn to mount and preserve all 
kinds of birds, an , and fish. 
Tan skins and make them into 


jes 
yt 
FREE BOOK? iii tcuitelcew FREE BOOK 


which telle how y can learn Taxidermy at home. Ne 
a ligation. undreds o: pictures. 
FREE! Write for yours TODAY. State your AGE. 


N. W. School of Taxidermy, Dept. 1343 , Omaha, Nebr. 
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forYou! 







Deita 
SPORTSTER Bike Lantern 


2-WAY electric light. First, it’s a bicycle 

headlight, then zip, it unclamps, becomin 
a portable hand lantern. Operates on two 1 
inch flashlight cells. Powerful, piercing 500-foot 
beam. Snappy red finish. 24 inches high. Long 
battery life. Price 99c, complete less batteries. 
Write for literature on other Delta Bicycle head 
and tail lights, also new Gangway electric Bike Horn. 


Delta Electric Co., Dept. 2500 Marion, Ind. 
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; The 
New Approved 
“‘Boy-Scout 


} WHITT-L-KRAFT | 
| Kuife 










"A Knife To Make Things With’? 


THE new Boy Scout WHITT-L-KRAFT Knife 
tested and approved by Boy Scout National Office. 
300 Boy Scouts, Scout Leaders and Knif: 
Experts designed it. You'll need it for whittling 
models for and for the contests now being 
held throughout the country. 
Four blades do everything you need a knife to do 
in whittling; (1) Big blade for coarse work; (2) 
Small blade with 45° offset point for fine, close-in 
work; (3) a Scraper blade with a screw driver, can 
openerand bottle opener allin one; (4) a ““Hollow- 
Chisel” blade for extra fine work for carving toes, 
eee, etc. of figures. No blade like this in any other 
nife. ° 
‘A We have a folder that comaleetiy describes 
this new Boy Scout WHITT-L-KRAFT 
Knife. It tells how to use its four blades. 
\ If yousend for it at once, we'll alsosend , 
you our “ TO WHITTLE” 
booklet giving all the tricks of 
whittling. Write now! 
ky CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY 
& COMPANY, Little Valley, 
N. Y., U.S. A. 


Mail This Coupon 





















CUTLERY CO., Little Valley,.N. Y., U.S.A. 


Gentlemen : — Please send me your folder completely 


describing the New Approved Boy Scout WHITT-L- 
K Knife and also your “‘How To Whittle’’ booklet. 


Name _ en 
Address , 
City State 
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ME DO GOOD WORK” 


Your tools will always do better 
work when you keep them well-oiled 
with 3-in-One. For 3-in-One does 
three important jobs at one time. 


It keeps tools clean and bright. It 
lubricates their working parts. And 
it protects them against rust. 

Use 3-in-One regularly on your 
air-gun, bicycle and skates. Handy 
cans and bottles at all good stores. 
Write to the Three-in-One Oil Co., 
170 Varick St., New York, N. Y., for 
free ‘‘Dictionary of Uses.” 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 


BOYS’ LIFE 


The Julesburg Loot 


purple haze. Away down the new, winding 
road, flashed a light or two, of late trucks 
coming in from the valley with provisions and 
gas and powder. Away in every direction, 
stretched the vast solitude of jutting crags, 
rounded hogsbacks and dark valleys, framed 
in the back with forty miles of snow-capped 
peaks—Old Longs sticking out in the fore- 
ground, like a sore thumb. The soft, old, 
rare tents seemed like the light effects on a 
great stage. The air was full of mystery. 

“The stories these hills could tell!” said 
Jerry, half to himself. Then, noting that 
Trigger Bill had washed up his last stew pan, 
he ambled over to the grizzled old cook, and 
propounded a query. 

**Bill, the Boss tells me you’re a walking 
encyclopedia of the early history of these 
parts. Is that so? Well, I made a discovery 
to-day, and I need your help. You couldn't 
guess in a thousand 
years what that 
old gravel-gulper 
turned up.” 


(Concluded from page 19) 


of bailing wire, and entered a rough six-by- 
ten shed made comfortable and wind-tight 
by a generous layer of old newspapers slatted 
on the walls. Shorty was mending a broken 
set of harness. He worked as he chatted. 

“Where in the world did you get all the 
old papers, Shorty? You must have had a 
million, to do this job.” 

“The sheriff down at the village Transpor- 
tation Company gave ’em to me. Sure did 
come handy. Suppose they’ve been down 
there twenty years or more, just bundled up 
in the loft of the barn. You see, kid, I got 
my library nailed on the wall. I kin just lay 
in bed and read!” 

Jerry was himself reading an occasional 
headline, here and there. Suddenly he was 
attracted to a pink feature-section luridly 
illustrated with the head of an Indian chief 
in full, feather headdress. Just below, was a 


lookout, and mor’n likely occupied by eagles. 
Some fool eagle may have lugged that doll 
for forty miles, and finding it wasn’t food, 
just dumped it overboard. I’ve always 
wanted to see into an eagle’s nest. Think 
I'll go up.” 

After a strenuous climb up through cracks 
and crevises, and jumping from ledge to ledge, 
Jerry found himself on the very summit. 
Such a view! He could see every foot of the 
vast valley, and far, far beyond to Old Man 
Mountain, Twin Sisters, and to the water 
gap, where Big Thompson slipped out of the 
green valley of Estes, and on to the plains 
which stretched out to the purple horizon 
before him. It was glorious. He sat down 
facing the valley, his back against the gnarled 
old tree, and then bethought himself of his 
borrowed “book.” Carefully pulling out the 
old pink sheet he began to read. In a mo- 
ment he was en- 
grossed in the vivid 
biography of Slim 
Morgan, stage- 
driver, trapper and 


Trigger Bill 
changed from a 
tired, greasy, leg- 
weary camp chef, to 
a different person. 
He grasped the big 
shovel assistant by 
the arm. 

“Skeleton?” he 
demanded. “Or 
money? Man or 
woman? Shot with 
an arrow, or riddled 
with a ball?” 

Jerry produced 
his bits of china 
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Indian _ hunter. 
Slim had been one 
of the right-hand 
men of George 
Cheesman, the 
leading wagon mas- 
ter for Russell, 
Majors and Wad- 
dell, instigators and 
parties responsible 
for the Pony Ex- 
press. The ac- 
count related 
Slim’s first fight 
with Indians; it 
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doll. Trigger 
Bill’s face fell. 
‘‘Humph,’’ he 
grunted, “don’t 
take much to excite 
a greenhorn kid, 
does it?” 

‘May be a whole 
graveyard of skele- 
tons for all Iknow,” 
said Jerry. “Have- 
n’t had time to find 
out yet. But how 
on earth did a 
white man’s doll 
ever get back up 
here? Bill, it’s a 
story!” 

“These gol dern 
hills ain’t nothin’ 
but stories, kid,” 
said Bill. “Stories 
that ain’t ever goin’ 
to be told. This Front Range is just one 
big graveyard of tragedies, all forgotten. Full 
of the bones of trappers and mountain men, 
Injuns and prospectors—yes—and_ horse 
thieves and prairie pirates and gosh only 
knows what.’ ’S only luck mine ain’t among 
*em, too. Hidden Valley was the hidin’-out 
place of all the danged crooks from Julesburg 
to Denver, ’cause game was always plentiful 
here, timber thick, lookouts a-plenty, and 
water’n grass great. But wait till your shovel 
turns up a box of treasure or a cache of rifles, 
or a jug of jewels. Why monkey with a 
doll?” 

Jerry went to his shack and to bed, for his 
long days on the shovel tired him out, 

Next day, the bits of doll were all but 
forgotten, for each day brought its own 
excitement on the new Alpine road, and night, 
too, often. This very one in question, a 
mother bear and her two hungry cubs turned 
the cook-house topsy turvy, upset the flap- 
jack batter for the morning, walked off with 
the hams for dinner, and tramped the butter 
in the screen cooler into a nasty mess. Yes, 
nights and days were full of excitement. 

Sunday rolled around—a perfect autumn 
day—and Jerry, after washing out three or 
four pairs of woolen sox, and writing his 
usual letter home, sauntered over to the 
stables. He had been brought up with horses 
on the Iowa farm, and it was his custom to 
look over the work teams in the long canvas 
lean-to, on Sundays, before he went off for 
his own little weekly trip of exploration, to 
sit quietly in some lovely glade, or perch on 
some great pinnacle of granite and meditate 
on the marvels of nature. 

Shorty was in the harness-room, where he 
had rigged himself a place to sleep so as to 
be nearer the horses. He called cheerily to 
Jerry to come on it. Jerry pulled the latch 
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crude pen picture of three hard-looking men. 
“PASSING OF SLIM MORGAN RE- 
CALLS UNSOLVED MYSTERY OF 
JULESBURG STAGE-COACH ROB- 
BERY,” was the heading. Jerry drew 
nearer. “Robber Gang Last Heard of 
Headed For Hidden Valley,” ran the account. 
“Painted Crow Thought To Have Been 
Guiding the Desperate Trio.” “The loot of 
two mail sacks and a Wells Fargo express 
chest were never found, and are likely re- 
posing at this moment somewhere deep in the 
nt Range.” 

“Mind if I borrow one of your ‘books’?” 
asked Jerry. 

“Help yourself, son,” grinned Bill. “Come 
to my readin’-room any time, kid. There’s 
everything here from society to stock 
reports!” 

Jerry took out his knife, carefully cut 
down the brittle old pink sheet, carefully 
folded it, went to his cabin, got his revolver 
and a box of shells and set out for a climb. 
He decided to look over the draw, a bit 
higher up from where he had made his dis- 
covery of a few days ago. There might be 
other dolls, or something else. Who could 
ever tell, in that country? 

In an hour, however, he had been over 
every foot of it. It was just like ten million 
other little wrinkles in the earth’s crust. 
Once at the upper end of it, he paused. 
Straight ahead of him, up the mountain, rose 
a huge rock chimney—one of those strange, 
isolated stratums of granite that appear every 
now and then, protruding from great heaps 
of tumbled rock. As is often the case, there 
was growing almost out of the very summit 
of this particular crag a lone, great yellow 
pine. 

“That’s some reserved seat,” Jerry said, 
half aloud, as he climbed toward it. “‘Great 
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Or the December 


told of his innum- 
erable trips to Salt 
Lake over the 
Overland Trail, of 
buffalo stampedes, 
of the Mormon 
migration, of his 
adventures in trap- 
ping beaver, of his 
escapades with 
Buffalo Bill. Final- 
ly, it told of an ex- 
citing stage-coach 
robbery near Jules- 
burg, in which Slim 
was badly injured 
and left by the 
robbers for dead. 

This historic in- 
cident varied little 
from other stage- 
coach robberies. 
The _ unrecovered 
loot had been of great value. It was contained 
in a Wells Fargo steel chest, along with two 
mail pouches. Nothing had ever been heard 
again of any of the desperate trio, or of the 
Indian half-breed who accompanied them as 
guide. But nearly ten years after the affair, 
according to the pink sheet, Slim Morgan had 
come into possession of a crude map, pur- 
porting to indicate just where the loot was. 
This map was supposed to have been taken 
from a horse thief away over on Powder 
River in Wyoming, just before his hanging. 

Slim, according to the story, had made 
three or four expeditions into the Hidden 
Valley country, hunting for clues, but had 
never been able to locate a particular crag 
with a big tree, which was indicated on the 
map, although 

Jerry jumped to his feet, a queer, prickly 
sensation racing up and down his back. 
Instinctively, he circled the old pine. Then 
he gave a yell of elation. For there, before 
his very eyes, cut deep into the heavy red 
bark of that old pine, was an unmistakable 
arrow, pointing down into the draw below. 
His heart almost stopped beating. His fore- 
head was moist with perspiration. He picked 
up his gun and examined it closely, just as if 
the desperate trio were right on him. 

He snatched up the paper again and sat 
down to finish the account. It was thought 
likely the mail bags were burned. They 
had contained, for the most part, registered 
Christmas packages going west to the coast. 
The chest had contained currency, a heavy 
shipment of gold, and some valuable govern- 
ment papers. 

There was a very considerable amount of 
disintegrated granite in the form of rough 
sand on the summit of the old crag that Jerry 
was on, and numerous potholes had been worn 
in the rotting stone by erosion. 
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“Perhaps the mail was burned right 
here,” said Jerry. He began to investigate. 
In ten minutes he had uncovered unmistak- 
able signs of an ancient fire in one of the 
largest of the partially filled pot-holes. He 
was sO excited that he was now down on all 
fours pawing out the ground like a huge 
prairie dog. Oh, for a shovel! As he dug, 
all sorts of fanciful ideas raced through his 
head. He began talking to himself. 

“Sure, any bonehead would know THAT,” 
he said. “The doll was a part of a Christmas 
package. The body burned, of course, 
with the paper it was wrapped in; the china 
couldn’t burn. In time the wind blew it off 
the crag into the shrubbery below. Rain and 
snow and flood took it down the draw. Then 
came the new road, and the steam-shovel. 
Now, where is that Wells Fargo chest?” 

He looked at his watch and saw it was 
already lunch time. He was hungry. His 
flapjacks of a few hours before were gone 
completely. He would go back to camp. He 
would eat, get a shovel and return all by 
himself—and how the laugh would be on the 
Boss! 

“Been explorin’ a bit, eh?” said Trigger 
Bill, ee he dished up the boy’s plate of 
lune 

How did YOU know?” demanded Jerry. 

“What you think I keep a pair of them 
new-fangled binoculars for, kid? Just to 
watch the big blasts go off, down below? 
Oh, no! I’ve studied every crag and rock 
and every niche and cranny of Hidden Val- 
ley, one time or other, here from my shack 
window. I saw you go up and come down, 
and now I can see you are plumb excited. 
Find another doll? Your gun’s gone, too.” 

Jerry looked sheepishly into the empty 
holster on his belt. He had put the gun 
down beside the tree when he started digging. 

“T like to explore, Bill. You know I do. 
Guess I get excited over nothing. But I 
like it. Here I am, ready to go to college 
next fall, and I’ve been hunting Indians and 
holding up stage-coaches, and stampeding 
buffalo, all morning long. Why it’s as real 
to me as if I’d been along with old Slim 
Morgan, myself.” 

“Slim Morgan?” asked Trigger Bill 
shrewdly. ‘What do you know of that old 
codger? He used to be my hero, when I was 
a boy. Many a bull train I’ve helped him 
get under way. Many a Pony Express horse 
I’ve saddled for him in the night. But he’s 
been dead a long time now. Where does he 
come into this doll business?” 

“Bill, I better let you in on it,” Jerry 
came to his decision instantly. ‘You'll 
have to keep it a secret. Perhaps I’m crazy 
in the head, and there’s nothing to it. On 
the other hand, I may need you to help me— 
later. I had no idea anybody saw me this 
morning. I must be a tenderfoot. I’m 
going back now—with a shovel. Nobody else 
must know I’m gone, see? But listen: If I 
do find anything and need help, I'll fire eight 
shots, the way I do at a target. That won’t 
make anybody curious because I shoot every 
Sunday. If you hear me, come slowly with- 
out any hurry or excitement. W. e don’ t need 
to let everybody know what’s up.’ 

Trigger Bill agreed, and Jerry, shovel in 
hand, set off by a roundabout way for his 
discovery. 

A few minutes of digging with the shovel in 
the old pothole brought to light unmistakable 
signs of burned paper, mixed with the dirt. 
Carefully, Jerry spread the damp earth out 
before him. He imagined he could distin- 
guish the forms of old envelopes and packets, 
and finally, what he believed to be a charred 
remnant of leather and a bit of dirt-smothered 
canvas, that might be what was left of a 
mail-pouch. Next came the metal rim of a 
shipping tag, and then, before his excited 
eyes, out came a fire-stained, blackened coin. 
Feverishly, he dug—but there was only one. 
Likely it had been wrapped in the folds of a 
letter. He was at the bottom of the pot- 
hole now. His heart sank with disappoint- 
ment. There was no treasure. 

He rose to rest his back and get his breath. 
Once more, his eye caught the arrow in the 
deep bark of the old pine, and he noticed, 
for the first time, that it did not point out 
over the draw, but downward. He con- 
sidered. Was that deliberate, or was it just 
the result of haste? Somewhere in that valley 
was buried loot. He felt it in his bones. 
But just where? And, of course, to dig up a 
half a mile of Rocky Mountains would be 
impossible, even for a steam-shovel. 


Below him grazed fifty or sixty elk, in a 


contented band. A magnificent bull, with 
great set of antlers, stood well out in advance 
of the cows and yearlings. 

Suddenly Jerry felt there was someone 
around. He had heard nothing; not a sound. 
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However, he was conscious of being watched. 
He snatched up his gun, and wheeled, looking 
‘straight into the smiling, bewhiskered face of 
Trigger Bill. 

“Thought you might want these letters 
from home,” he said, half apologetically. 
“ And—and—well, I just had to come. You 
know a lot more’n you told me this noon. 
Can't I help you, kid?” 

Jerry considered. ‘‘ Nothing to help with, 
Bill,” he replied. “‘It’s a false alarm. Some- 
time or other, Indian Scouts have had a 
fire here, see. Likely a signal fire. More 
than likely it had nothing in the world to do 
with bits of doll.” 

“But what’s it all about?” persisted Bill. 
“Slim Morgan I remember now that he made 
two or three trips to the west from Julesburg, 
and I remember something about a map. 
Now come, what kin I do?” 

“*Well, you can tell why the arrow on that 
tree turns down instead of pointing out over 
the valley, for one thing.” 

Trigger Bill was as alert as a mountain 
lion. His old gray eyes snapped. He looked 


from Jerry to the tree, and from the tree to- 


Jerry. 

“Why, because that arrow points straight 
into that great cleft, over yonder, son, and 
not to the valley at all. Say! Wish’t we had 
a rope or a ladder! Maybe you have found 
treasure after all, eh, kid? Well, I'll be dog- 
danged!” 

“Or a dozen sticks of dynamite and fifty 
feet of fuse!” said Jerry, with a new flash of 
excitement. “What a dumbbell I am! Why, 
of course—it couldn’t be plainer, if it had 
been a finger pointing, but how the Sam Hill 
are we going to get into that cleft? It’s fifty 
or sixty feet straight down, and rounding 
edges at the top you can *t even see over. If 
there is any chest 

“Chest?” asked Trigger Bill. 

“Yes, chest, Bill. We're on the trail of a 
Wells Fargo chest of loot, stolen from the 
Overland stage at Julesburg, years ago. 
But listen, man, nobody on earth could get 
a chest into that great crack without an air- 
ship.” 

“Oh, yes, easy enough, boy,” said Bill, 
“all you'd need would be a stout tree to span 
the top, and then a good rope.” 

“But it’s sixty feet across,” said Jerry. 
“Nobody could handle such a pole without 
a derrick. This chest, Bill, if there really is 
one, wasn’t hidden by a construction gang, 
but by three hotly pursued desperadoes.” 

“Let’s climb over there, Jerry, and take a 
look down as far as we can and see what’s 
over beyond.” 

Suiting the action to the word, the two were 
soon at the top of the cleft, Bill in the lead. 

“See!” Bill pointed. “At one time, a 
great tree, likely dead, lay right across there. 
See, here’s the old rotten root, and the big 
snag which stayed with the stump, when the 
tree fell. Perhaps struck by lightning. See 
that pile of dry sticks over yonder? That’s 
the pile of broken toppings, when the old 
fellow struck—and look yonder! There is 
the tree! Listen, kid, it could have been 
easily rolled off from either ledge after it had 
been u 

“Say, Bill,’ ” said Jerry, “you're still some 
scout! I'll bet my black pocket piece you’re 
seeing right i 

“Black pocket piece?” said Bill, ques- 
tioningly. 

“Ves I dug, it out of the pot hole. It was 
in the letters.” 

“‘Letters?” queried Bill, still at a loss to 
understand fully. 

“Yep, letters that were in the mail 
pockets 

“Mail pockets?” 

“Why, sure, man—the mail pockets that 
were burned when the chest was let down into 
that great crevice.” Jerry went on and gave 
all the details he knew, piecing the account 
together as he reconstructed the scenes after 
the robbery of the stage-coach. 

“Sorry I left my wings home to-day,” he 
ended wistfully. In spite of himself, his heart 
was pounding. 

“We couldn’t carry enough rope up here 
to get into that crack,” said Bill, thought- 
fully, “‘and it would take four men and a 
windlass to lift your big carcass out of there, 
to say nothing of the chest. A dozen sticks of 
dynamite would shove the outside ledge off, 
and the chest, if there is any, would slide out, 
or perhaps we could climb to it.” 

“But the Boss? What about setting off a 
blast without permission? On just a wild 














goose chase, too—tearing up the scenery, 
when they're trying so hard to protect it for 
future generations! Nope—a blast won't 
do,” said Jerry, with finality. ‘‘ We must find 
another way.” 

“Why, bless my very soul,” said Trigger 
Bill. “There comes the Boss, now. Suppose 
he’s got glasses, too?” 

Things moved very rapidly the next 
twenty minutes. Everybody talked at once, 
and high excitement reigned. As soon as he 
had grasped the full significance of the story, 
the Boss, as usual, took full charge. All his 
life he had organized, and directed, and 
blasted, and cut and filled and bridged. Bill 
was dispatched for powder and fuse and 
caps. Jerry was ordered to explain every 
detail from the doll to the dime, and by the 
time Trigger Bill had returned, every other 
detail had been settled upon. 

A dozen sticks of dynamite were securely 
made into a compact bundle with wire. To 
this was fastened a series of caps and fuses, 
all leading to the main fuse. This crude 
bomb was then put into a double burlap 
grain sack, brought along through Bill's 
thoughtfulness, and the whole affair was 
lowered into the cleft by a long, light tie rope 
Bill had picked up as he came out of the 
store-house. 

“We'll have to be careful not to destroy 
the chest,” the Boss said. “All we want to 
do is tip that great slab of granite over 
toward the valley. If we don’t shoot too 
hard, I wouldn’t be surprised if we could 
almost climb to the cleft on the piled-up 
débris. Let's hope all your wild scheme leads 
to something, kid.” 

“Boy, so do I!” chuckled Trigger Bill. 
“Why, they simply ain’t no sech thing as 
hidin’ anything in this old world any more. 
If you're crooked, you'll get ketched, and if 
you try to hide a secret, they looks plumb 
through you with one of these X-rays. 
Well, here goes.” 

He calmly lighted the fuse by pulling the 
match suddenly through his yellow teeth. 
“Fire!” he yelled, just as if he’s been shooting 
on the main street of Denver. Quickly, all 
three retreated to safety, for dynamite and 
flying rock make a bad combination. 

It seemed ages before the sharp report 
echoed and reechoed through the great 
valley—and, oddly enough, there were no 
small rock, for the blast had not been con- 
fined. Hardly was the report over, when 
there came a heavy thud, and the sound of 
much rolling rock. 

“She’s over,” said the Boss. “Now, let’s 
get around, and see what’s what. Mebby 
we'll find the feet off that dasted doll.” 

The great slab of red-gray granite toppled 
over, as neatly and gone to pieces as com- 
pletely as a wrecked brick wall, crumbling to 
within a few feet of the base of the cleft. 
All three men clambered like marmots over 
the débris to the top. 

At the base of the cleft there was a great 
heap of dead sticks and branches, with a foot 
or more of accumulated forest litter. These 
were quickly removed and there before their 
excited eyes lay an old iron chest—rusted 
red, standing flat upon its bottom, lid wide 
open—and absolutely empty. 

Jerry looked at the Boss, the Boss looked 
at Bill. All three were speechless. Jerry 
was too disappointed for words. Trigger Bill 
spit between his teeth and chuckled. 

“Well, sir, the birds have flew,” he said 
softly, “gold, jewels and all—if there ever 
really was any. Bet my last danged cent 
Slim Morgan got it every bit, long ago, and 
just kept his mouth shet. Left the old chest 
here, so no one would know of his find, and 
lived up his treasure, for I remember all the 
last year of his life he didn’t do a danged tap, 
but smoked good cigars, and drove fine 
hosses.”’ 

“You're exactly right, Bill,” said Jerry, 
with a big gulp. “The contents of that old 
box would have put me through the uni- 
versity with a margin, but I'll get there 
somehow, just the same—in spite of Slim 
Morgan.” 

as m betting on you, Jerry,” said the 
Boss, “‘let’s keep this story under our hats, 
or we'll be joshed to death. Now let’s go 
down to chow.” 

Slowly the three treasure hunters worked 
their way into the valley and home. 

That night, Jerry McCall tossed the head 
and arm of a china doll into the fire and 
lighted it with a certain pink newspaper, 
hung his gun holster on the wall, and pre- 
pared for bed. 

As he flung open the window to his two-by 
twice shack, and the cool, night air rushed 
in, he canght a glimpse of the harvest moon 
behind the great pinnacle of rock. He could 

have sworn it was laughing at him. 
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Is just what you need for hunting, fishing or camping trips. 
It has a 44-inch forged 





blade with stro: an. durable, keen- 


and legchet sheath: We til vend HUNTING 
you this knife FISHING 


FREE 


on receipt of only $1 for a two- 
‘ohio subscription to Best ing & 
i page mon! mag- 
azine fait of hunting. fie 
camping, trapping stories and 





about va: Bast fishing tackle, game 
places to get fish and 


Clip: ‘hs one and mail pti 
with $1.00 bill ¢ 

HUNTING & FISHING 

143 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 

















: CUTICURA SOAP 


Acknowledged as a Protection 


against Skin Troubles 
Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 12K, Malden, Mass. 
see 
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BURNS SCHOOL, 1343 Courtney Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


toward us with disconcerting speed. Four of 
the hunters are retreating slowly, continu- 
ously shooting in the air to try to arrest the 
attack. The rest of the natives have thrown 
away their ropes and with leaps and bounds 
are running fanwise, hoping to scatter the 
attention of the oncoming herd. 

I had given the governor of the province 
my word of honor that I would not kill any 
elephant except in a case of extreme self- 
defense, so I am quite happy that my legs 
had not been equal to bringing me any nearer 
the scene. I discovered those legs could do a 
pretty good job of running now and I headed 
toward the bush with what seemed to me a 
really mercurial speed. Unfortunately, I am 
not as fast as the Uele, and to make matters 
worse, I hear a tremendous crashing at my 
back which announces to me that a big bull 
is galloping in my direction. Honestly, I 


cannot understand why he selects me for his 


attentions. 

I am alone and still far away from the trees 
and badly out of breath. My only chance to 
save myself is to shoot. I swing around, 
make an effort to recover my normal respira- 
tion in order to. take a good aim. The bull 
is already fifty yards from me—forty—thirty 
—I aim at the brain. It is a terribly difficult 
shot, especially when the animal is moving, 
but it is the only one which can instantly stop 
that huge mountain of flesh. The god of the 
hunter is with me. My bullet finds that little 
spot, no larger than a plum, in the armor of 
those powerful head bones through which it 
can penetrate to the brain. 

The beast advances a few yards under its 
own momentum, then falls heavily to the 
ground a few paces from me—quite as near 
to me, in fact, as I care to have three tons of 
elephant come crashing down. 


EVERYONE knows the gentle elephant 
which carried us on his back when we 
were little children or delighted us with his 
comical tricks in the circus. An entire 
literature, hundreds of films and thousands 
of photographs have familiarized us with the 
giant pachyderms that carry the tiger hunt- 
ers in perfect safety through the thick Indian 
jungles; lead the magnificent multi-colored 
cortege of a bejeweled maharajah, or trans- 
port the artillery even to the center of the 
battlefield. But humble or amusing, sacred 
or splendid, the hero of all these activities is 
always the Asiatic elephant. It is an axiom 
generally believed and accepted that his 
African cousin, distinguished especially by 
the much larger size of his ears and the 
convexity of his forehead, is an animal of 
confirmed ferocity and stupidity, bringing 
destruction and death wherever he goes. 

Everyone is ready to believe that it is 
impossible even to capture and keep in cap- 
tivity the African elephant, let alone the 
question of teaching him and putting him to 
the service of men. But the fact is,"in the 
Belgian Congo this attempt has long since 
passed from the experimental stage, and 
successful and practical methods of capturing 
and training these elephants have been 
developed 

About thirty years ago, Commandant 
Laplume of the Belgian army proposed the 
hazardous experiment of attempting to tame 
and train the African elephant. Profiting 
by the great courage of the professional na- 
tive hunters, the Uele, the commandant be- 
gan his experiment by capturing several 
small elephants, four or five years old, 
sometimes even ten years of age. He estab- 
lished his first post for their taming and 
training at Api in the lower Uele country. 
Then came the Great War, which brought 
a long interruption to this interesting work. 

After the war clouds had blown away, 
Lieutenant Maniette, one of the old col- 
laborators of Laplume, reassumed the ex- 
periment under the patronage of King Albert 
of Belgium. Eight cornaks -were brought 
from India to teach the Uele their ancient 
methods of taming and training elephants, 
and a second station was opened in the upper 
Uele country at Faradje. 

Year by year larger numbers of elephants 
were captured and more satisfactory results 
obtained in their training. The stations 
began to supply docile, well-trained ele- 
phants, sometimes ten at a time, to agri- 
cultural centers, especially in those parts of 
the country infested by the Tsetse fly, 
where the use of horses or oxen is prohibited. 
The use of elephants is a great economy, for a 





ten-year-old easily does the work of ten oxen 


Elephant Hunt! 


(Concluded from page 13) 


and when fully developed, he can take the 
place of twenty. His maintenance costs noth- 
ing, for he eats grass and small branches 
and leaves of trees. He demands very little 
care and is not easily subject to disease. All 
he asks is to be treated with patience and 
gentleness. Then he is prepared to give 
everything, asking for nothing in return but 
a caress or a kind word. Great placid giant, 
timid and kind-hearted, his strength is only 
exceeded by his remarkable intelligence. 

After I had had the rare luck of witnessing 
the capture of our small elephant, I wanted to 
follow him at Kisamba to the training station 
and watch the work done to tame and teach 
him. We spent a day of rest following the 
hunt, during which the natives removed the 
tusks from the elephant I had shot. Then 
began the journey to the post. 

The hunters marched along singing their 
strange chants, happy at the thought of the 
reward—a month’s pay and the remission of 
a year’s tax—which they would receive for 
their small prisoner. The elephant advanced 
slowly among the natives, apparently stunned 
at the progress of events and seemingly sunk 
in meditation. To each of the cables circling 
his neck and belly, two ropes were attached 
which were held by the hunters. If the 
elephant attempted to charge the men in 
front, the ones behind would pull back on the 
rope with all their strength, checking his 
dash. If, growing stubborn, he decided to 
stand still, the men in front would pull, 
those behind would push. 


NORMALLY, whenever it is possible, an 

older elephant already _ perfectly 
trained, will be sent out to meet the hunters, 
and to him the wild young one is firmly 
bound, neck by neck. This has the ad- 
vantage of avoiding the danger of the little 
one, suddenly finding himself so alone, so 
forsaken and so much handled, dying of a 
broken heart, as has pathetically happened 
several times. 

One way or another, the young elephant 
arrives at the post where, firmly bound to 
two saplings, he begins to feel better amidst 
his companions and under the care of a 
cornak who brings him good, fresh leaves, 
offers him bananas and tries to caress him 
and, above all, to talk to him gently, to be- 
stow upon him some such name as Albert or 
Elizabeth or Reginald. 

Two months or more pass by. The pris- 
oner is practically domesticated now. He 
no longer charges the cornak. He is used to 
the sight of white and native and is con- 
vinced that they do not wish to do him 
harm but rather to talk to him as a friend, 
to give him caresses and dainties. 

Then the first period of training com- 
mences. For more than a month for several 
hours each day a group of hunters will sur- 
round the elephant, singing to him a soothing 
harmonic chant. 

“We will care for you,” they sing, “ we will 
caress you, give you to eat of the gond salt, 
the fresh roots of manioc and the perfumed 
bananas and as many green leaves as you 
desire.” 

Meantime they gently stroke the whole 
body of the prisoner with long, green 
branches. . 

“We will give you good covering for the 
night and every day you may bathe and 
play in the river,” the chant continues, the 
men coming closer and closer and caressing 


the huge body with their hands. “We will 
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put chains about your legs, but afterwards 
we will take them away,” and they accom- 
pany their song by fastening chains around 
his legs and quickly removing them. 

“We will attach you to trolleys, but after- 
wards you will pasture at liberty.” 

Then the hunters fondle the elephant, 
clean his tusks, tickle his trunk, mount on his 
back and give him food to eat and water to 
drink. And the gentle-hearted elephant, 
step by step, becomes completely fascinated 
by the songs and caresses; becomes calm 
and disarmed; learns to confide and trust in 
mankind, and begins to understand the sig- 
nificance of certain words, commands and 
special intonations of the human voice. 

If he becomes rebellious, or if a cornal: 
treats him brusquely, “ Poli-poli, poli-poli,” 
comes the serene voice of Mr. Vermeesch, the 
superintendent to both—gently, gently— 
and peace returns. “ Poli-poli-poli!” 

Then the second period of instruction 
comes. From the moment the cornak can 
mount on the back of the elephant and 
direct him with his hooked stick, gently and 
quietly and without any excitement, he 
teaches the elephant the different commands 
which he must obey and the different 
tasks he must do, and the good beast, docile, 
sensible and intelligent, learns quickly and 
easily. 

See, for instance, these six magnificent 
youths, already perfectly trained. How con- 
scientiously they work all the morning long, 
pulling heavy wagons; pushing down trees; 
tearing out and destroying great saplings; 
collecting between tusk and trunk large roots 
of trees and loading them on the wagons. 
Slow, comical and solemn at the same time, 
seriously engaged in every movement and 
intent on their work, always good-humored 
and obedient to the cornak. 

Then, all afternoon, they go off quietly to 
pasture under the care of a single pickaninny, 
and in the evening comes the exquisite 
pleasure of bathing in the river for an hour 
or two. 

There Albert is playing the fool, while 
Elizabeth immerses herself completely, keep- 
ing out of the water only the periscope of her 
trunk. Mamma sucks up water with her 
trunk and squirts it in every direction, giving 
herself a good shower. Another one is ex- 
cavating the bank in search of fresh roots and 
a fifth one, feeling the evening very warm, 
is collecting wet mud from the bed of the 
river, slapping it all over his back and pro- 
viding himself with a wonderful, natural 
refrigeration. 

Then the hour comes when they must re- 
tire, going to join their new young com- 
panions, fresh from the wilds and still tied to 
stakes in the process of being taught little by 
little to love the hunters instead of fearing 
them. 

Coming out from the water the big beasts 
surround us happily. Squealing with plea- 
sure they rifle all our pockets with their 
curious trunks, searching for a pinch of 
salt, a piece of manioc or a fragment of 
bread. 

**Poli-poli, poli-poli,” says Arthur Ver- 
meesch. Then, turning to us with sparkling, 
tender eyes, “Their strength,” he said, 
*‘their intelligence and their gentleness know 
no limits.” 


The third and concluding article by Com- 
mander Gatti on Gorillas will apear in an early 
issue.—TueE Eprrtors. 


Driving a Reindeer “Pulka” 


(Concluded from page 24) 


“You cannot drive a pulka down hill,” he 
said. 

“Why not?” 

eee the sleigh goes faster than the 
reindeer, and you have no shafts to hold it 
back. It would carry you under the rein- 
deer’s kicking heels.” 

The Lapps piled out of their pulkas and 
kjaerris and started to unhook the reindeer. 
They tied seven sleighs together, and then 
grouped six of the reindeer in the rear of the 
sleighs and hitched one at the front. 

“That is the steering gear,” remarked 
Yuusi, pointing to the last, and indicating 
the first six he smiled and said, “Those are 
the brakes.” 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


As soon as the whole convoy was thus made 
up we started. I'll never forget that ride. 
Bob-sleighing and roller-coasting to the con- 
trary, that ride was something that is a sport. 
I think that after the first fifty yards I lost 
my breath, and from then on I could not tell 
whether we were flying or were still on the 
ground. The snow flew up at the side and 
sometimes cut into our faces, but we finally 
arrived at the bottom and the deer were 


-returned to their normal places. When | 


climbed out of my pulka to hook in my 
reindeer I was covered with so much snow 
that I could not have told whether I had 
come down right side up or not. 

Cuar.es S. STRONG. 


March 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


EDITED BY C.L. 


Amis De Plume De La Belle France Et De Nos Etats Unis 


ECENTLY Dr. Glenn Frank, president 
of the University of Wisconsin, said that 
what the world needsin this time of depression 
is not technical papers on scientific scbjects 
but a rallying cry which shall strengthen the 
hearts and inspire the souls of men. Words 
which shall resound like the Marseillaise. 
Perhaps no three words ever again will be 
phrased holding the emotional, the universal, 
the eternally glorious appeal of “Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité,” but the slogan of the 


World Brotherhood of Boys—“ Acquaintance, 
Understanding, Friendship,” now voices the 
sentiment of thousands of boys, will voice the 
sentiment of thousands more—for the time , 
has come when all boys everywhere are 


“France extends far beyond her European 
boundaries: One time in America; now 
through her many colonies in Africa, in Asia, 
and in Oceania. In fact, after England, 
France is the greatest colonial empire in 
existence and, like other great empires, she 
has many soldiers. Each man is a soldier 
from 21 to 50 years of age, but he is in active 
service one year only. After that year, men 
are ‘sous les drapeaux’ (under the flag), only 
if war is impending. 

“Inhabited by the ‘Gaulois,’ conquered 
by the Romans, invaded by the Barbarians, 
France would have finally lost the measure of 
civilization she had acquired before the in- 
vasion had it not been for Charlemagne 











Arc de Triomphe de l’Ecoile, Paris, largest memorial arch in the world. (Inserts) 
Abbé Gerard Blanchard, of “Beautiful oe and Rev. Morris L. Husted, of “Our 
United States’ 


reaching out to know the boys of other lands, 
of other races, creeds and color. 

There are in the Brotherhood, “boys” 
in years all the way from ten to fifty (and 
much more), hailing from all points of the 
compass—school boys, college students, 
workmen, business men, professional men, 
clergymen. This little article really grew 
out of the friendship between two young 
men; one, a Catholic clergyman, of Beauvais, 
France, and the other, a Protestant clergy- 
man in a Pennsylvania community. They 
are both active in their respective parishes 
and enjoy writing each other about their 
work and their surroundings. At our re- 
quest Abbé Blanchard sent the following 
interesting data about his beloved country. 

“France was one of the earliest civilized 
states in Europe. She acquired that place 
first of all by her situation, for she has the 
advantage of both sea and mainland. By 
the English Channel, the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Mediterranean Sea, France turns her 
face toward all the world. So she has been 
in touch, in centuries past, with the civiliza- 
tions of all nations and has turned them to 
account in her own cultural development. 

“The shores of France are picturesque— 
some level and sandy, ideal for swimming 
and the summer beach; others are rugged 
and rocky and not favorable for shipping, but 
there are some splendid river harbors. On 
the continent France is protected by moun- 
tains; Mt. Blanc, the highest peak in Europe, 
towers 15,780 feet in air like a giant sentinel. 
Surrounded by sea and mountains, France 
has a moderate climate. In the country 
there are many navigable rivers besides which 
many wide roads run over all France, making 
communication between the towns and cities 
very easy. Plains, mountains, forests, rivers, 
succeed each other, so French scenery is never 
monotonous. Also the trades are much 
diversified although it is, above all, an 
agricultural country. Corn, beetroot, pota- 
toes and grapes are grown in great abun- 
dance. In the plains are seen oxen, horses, 
sheep, pigs. Now industrial progress has 
led to much iron and coal mining. 


(742-814), Law-giver and Empire-builder, 
under whom her national history starts. He 
not only held a vast domain together but 
during his reign Christianity, commerce, 
agriculture, education, art and a just admin- 
istration of law developed. The imperishable 
national heroine of course is Jeanne d’Arc 
(1412-1431), ‘The Maid of Orleans,’ who 
delivered France of her enemies and was 
cruelly martyred. Another great figure was 
Henri IV, Henry of Navarre, who reigned 
1589-1610. His victories may be buried in 
the pages of books, but his name will ever be 
on the lips of the French people because of his 
rt ig kindly wish that each family, 
however humble, should be able to put 
‘le poule du pot’ every Sunday—in other 
words, have a chicken dinner every Sunday. 
We recall Louis XIV, his conquests, his ex- 
travagant court at Versailles, the brilliant 
period of French literature during his reign. 
We pass on to Louis XVI and the French 
Revolution; to Rouget deLisle, the young 
army officer who in 1792 gave not only to 
France but to the world that great marching 
song, the ‘Marseillaise.” To the rise and 
fall of the First Republic. To the Corsican 
who crowned himself ‘Napoleon I, Emperor 
of the French’; dreamt of world dominion; 
met Waterloo; died an exile on the rock- 
bound island of St. Helena, in the South 
Atlantic, 1,200 miles west of Africa. Oui; il 
y a eu un drame en France.” 


IX THE April issue we shall have a glimpse 

of Paris through the eyes of Abbé Blan- 
chard. We shall also refresh our historical 
knowledge of Verdun by the pen of M. 
Hubert Bletry, Scoutmaster of a Troop in 
Macon, near to and closely associated with 
Verdun. 


THE Secretary certainly felt mighty proud 
to see the names of two Brotherhood 
members among the Harmon Scholarship 
winners for 1931. Harry D. Thorsen, of 
Oak Park, Illinois, and Manuel D. Navarro, 
of Manila, P. I. ’s picture is in this 
issue. Watch out for Manuel in April issue. 


Correspondence Club for All Boys Everywhere. Send for Rules. 
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WHEN 169 RAILROADS FAILED IN 1893, 
JOHN H. PATTERSON SAID: 


“The year has been unparalleled in the history 
of the United States. Great questions were to be they can sell quickly forcash. The consumer has 
solved, every industry was stagnant. Someclosed had to listen toso much pessimistic talk that he 
down, some lost courage, while a few shed buys only what is absolutely necessary. People 
ahead and worked harder than ever with con- everywhere have been scared. They are getting 
fidence in the future. We did not let the hard over that. 
times interfere with our work. When times got “Our people are the greatest consumers of food 
duller, we advertised the more and worked the and manufactured articles in the world in normal 
harder.” times—and normal times are coming back. 


WHEN DEEP, DARK GLOOM RULED IN 1921, 
THOMAS FORTUNE RYAN SAID: - 


“Our merchants have been buying only what 





















WHEN PIG IRON DROPPED 50% IN 1907, 

ANDREW CARNEGIE DECLARED: 

“This panic will soon run its course and 
pass away leaving no impediment to the 
return, in due season, of another period of 
wholesome, because needed, expansion of 
our resources, . 

““We have had the greatest expansion of 
modern times. Reaction had to come— 
will prove healthful. Nothing can stay 
the rapid progress of the Republic. She is 
all right.” 


AMERICA CAME THROUGH! 


In 1893 stark ruin stalked through the 
land. 467 banks failed in a few months. 
Mills, furnaces and factories shut down 
everywhere. Bankruptcy was on every 
hand. America had twice as many unem- 
ployed per thousand population as she has 
today. But she put them all back to work. 

















In 1921, when many honest and thought- 
ful people were predicting worse condi- 
tions, the country was already beginning 
to climb to the greatest era of prosperity 
it had ever experienced. 












History tells how America has fought 
and won 19 major depressions. Good 
times always follow hard times, as surely 
as day follows night. Prosperity always 
comes back. It is coming back this time, 
too. 






In 1907 panic broke loose. The produc- 
tion of pig iron dropped 50% in less than a 
year. All but the strongest men lost heart— 
“We are ruined,” they declared, “‘recovery 
cannot come in our time.” Yet in two years 
prosperity had returned. 










Above all things, let us have faith. 






America Has Beaten 19 Major Depressions 
She Will Beat This One 


THE NATIONAL PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


“As the most nearly self-contained nation, we have within 
our own boundaries the elemental factors for recovery.” 























(From the Recommendations of the Committee on Unemployment Fieg Pa and Suggestions of the President's 
Organization on Unemployment Relief 
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No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly report 
any ee a service. 

“Approval” stamps sent by advertisers involve no obli- 
outcn on ~y 3 receiver except that they must be paid for 
or returned. 
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MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept. 50) CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


A SNAP [20 DIFFERENT FOREIGN and jneluding $1 ang 
60 DIFFERENT U.S. STAMPS for ONLY 25c. 


GIVEN With each order, our pam pais which tells * ‘How 
to Make a Stamp Collection Properly” together 
with our price list of albums, supplies and hundreds of bar- 
gains in sets, packages, etc. QUEEN CITY STAMP & 
COIN CO. Room 35, 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 


LIBERIA SET— 


of 5 beautiful bi-colored Ship Stamps. Cat. 
50c for only 10c to aporere ot .- -y Only 
one set to a customer. price 25c per 
set. MATHEWS STAMP co. 32 First Nat. Bank Bidg- 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


DARK AFRICA 


50 different stamps from dark Africa containing Congo, 
Eritrea, Transvaal, Inhambra, Douden and other hard 
countries to approval applicants for only 10c 


LITTLE RHODY STAMP CO., Georgiaville, R.I. 
2 AIR MAIL GIVEN. prea iotaianie AIR MAIL > 














or pos . ‘ket, a qrery Z 
attractive cover is made of oon letter mmacnificent. packet 
as the latest CHARITY stamps of BELGIUM are tg 
which b+ a  calaaiie ona ‘superb addition to om collection. > 
HENRY LOUFS. (Dept. ) WETTEREN. (Belgium) er 


100 stames) GIVEN 
to all who ask for our Net Approvals, Postage 2c, 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO, 
B. 3731 N. 14th St. Milwaukee, Wis, 


BRUNEI Gigantic Bi-colored Persian 
53 » Airmail, Johore, Tanganyi- 
¥ French Guiana Provisional, Grenada, 
Eritrea, Foreign Revenue, Kedah, Orange 
ae Colony, Nyasaland Protectorate, 
aaand a scarce, genuine Baden, all for Cc 








3 introduce our famous approvals. 


naan Viking Stamp Co., Sheepshead Bay Station, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


STUPENDOUS BARGAIN 


Beautiful set of ABYSSINIA, oot 4 hy. OREA see others 
from LIBERIA, NYASSA, BE N EAST AFRICA, 
TRIANGLES, set 5 diff. VEN RZUELA. etc., Ay All for 
only 10c to approval applicants. 

LARUE 217 Fairview Ave., Hammonton, N. J. 








Wisi Rare China Wild aoe 

: (valued 76¢). Also packet 

e British } = Eg teted- 

I N A U in u es Barbados, Cape —- 

et Frenc! oy (Andorra, Kouang-Tcheou, Tstakias ete.) Posi- 
Sew no Euro All for only 5c to approval ‘applicants. 

WESTERN PHILATELISTS, 6023 Harper Ave., 833, Chicago 


WORLD-WIDE STAMP PACKET 


A dandy, catalog value over fifty cents, sent a a 
approval applicants sending 5c postage. "A large, 1 
page, illustrated album, only 25c. 


R. H, McCURTAIN 
Bokchito, Oklahoma 
BORNEO Baden, Tripoli, Tanga- 
nyika, mg pg . 

| trea, Hong-Kong, Palestine, etc., 
stamp from the world’s Sh rh. 
all in our bargain packet only 5c to 

approval applicants. 
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SENSATIONAL Sc OFFER 


A set of stamps from the oldest and smallest 
republic in the world, together with 50 all 
different stamps to approval applicants. 
MALBORO STAMP CO. 
1630 East Fifth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





GIVEN! 


ouas 2 cents postage for premium packet of 100 different 
ps. Only to applicants for 50% discount approvals, 


TIP TOP STAMP CO. 


Dept. B., 319 Cheyenne Road, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


GIVEN 100 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


to all asking for our net Approvals. Postage 2 cents. 


BADGER STAMP CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Box 64 B 


RARE STAMP PACKET-10c 


Catalogue Value Over $4.00. Many hard-to-get Varieties. 
While they last, only 10¢ to aoe roval Apgmoonse. 
We Buy Stamps; United States Buying List—i0c 


HORNELL STAMP COMPANY, Hornell, N. Y. 








A REAL TREASURE PACKET 
A wonderful Philatelic Treat from the Orient, Balkan 
States, South Sea Islands and far North. Air Mails, Pic- 
torials, Commemoratives, etc. 50 beautiful unused stamps, 
all different and all in fine condition for 12 cents to appli- 
cants for our quality net approvals. 
Cc. A. GREEN & CO. Norwood, Ohio 


LIBERIA SNAKE TRIANGLE 
f (worth 7c alone) ant 2 other tri- 
angles (one Nyassa) in our c 
lot of 53 diff. stamps for 5c. 
— approvals. 
RROWDER STAMP CO. 
Cann Baltimore, Md. 











FOR AN IDEA! 


Send in your ideas for BOYS’ LIFE 
covers. See rules on page 50 














lin Stamp Club they found Harry at 
one of the tables very much engrossed in 
conversation with a new member of the club, 
Mr. Howard Morton. Harry was explaining 
his method of caring for new issues. “‘We 
found that stamps left loose between the 
pages of the album were often injured or lost. 
So now we rule up blank sheets which we 
insert in their proper places and mount the 
stamps. European philatelic publishers keep 
their loose leaf albums up to date by a yearly 
set of pages which cover the new issues for 
the preceding twelve months. It is the only 
way to assemble a collection in proper order. 
There are several of us, members of the club, 
who rule up pages for ourselves. We order 
sheets by the thousand cut up nine by eleven 
and a half inches and arrange them according 
to the latest catalogue listing. I have marked 
on my ruler at five-eighths of an inch, four 
and nine-sixteenths, and eight and a half 
inches. These points, when the ruler is laid 
horizontally across the sheet, give the two 
border lines and the center. Repeating the 
dots at near the top and bottom my ruler is 
placed perpendicularly, and lines penciled. I 
then rule a border-line across the top as far 
away from the edge as the side lines and 
beneath, quite close, other short horizontal 
lines for the name of the country, depart- 
ment and date. Beneath these I arrange 
spaces for stamps, using the center line as a 
guide. If the set has an odd number of 
values I place one of them carefully centered 
over the middle line, making small pencil 
dashes on all four sides, moving the stamp 
along on either side for spaces to be dotted. 
The sheet accommodates not more than 
eight stamps of the average size across be- 
tween the border lines. Suppose there are 
fifteen varieties to the set; I lay out in the 
upper row spaces for eight, four each side of 
the center line and then seven below. Some- 
times stamps are too large to fit in with this 
number. Those of the size of the recent 
Yorktown commemorative must be put in 
rows of not more than four. Between sets 
leave space for date and description as— 
‘Cotton Congress Issue,’ ‘Statistical Con- 
gress Issue,’ as with Egyptian sets. Finally 
rule a border line across the bottom to 
correspond with the sides and top. With 
pen, ink and ruler the lines may now be inked 
in following the pencil dots. An adjustable 
cover is required to hold the sheets which, 
as the collection expands, will require more 
covers till you may need a dozen or more in 
time. Every year, with our new catalogues, 
we go to work on these sheets inserting them 
in their proper places; and we are set for the 
year.’ 

Mr. Morton nodded his head and said: 
“But you still have loose stamps throughout 
the year accumulating.” 

“T know of no way to avoid it. Sheets 
may be made up at once and added to during 
the year but sets are often incomplete, and the 
work has finally to be done over, anyway. 
Loose stamps are safer in envelopes, which 
may be placed between the pages of the 
country to which they belong. When we 
began adding sheets I had a regular bound 
album which was eventually broken all apart 
by the pressure of so many extra pages, but 
now we use those ‘pinch back,’ stiff covers 
that shut on the assembled sheets and hold 
them tight.” 

Mr. Morton liked the idea and said he 
would try it. “It isn’t so hard to transfer 
stamps when they are properly hinged.” 

“If you want historical and geographical 
help, you should have a copy of Kent B. 
Stiles’s ‘Geography and Stamps.’ It is to be 
regretted so many stamps are issued with no 
explanation of scenes or portraits included 
with the design. Mr. Stiles has worked out 
elaborately and with many engravings the 
events to which the stamps refer. It seems 
as though every important occurrence in the 
life of Christopher Columbus has been illus- 
trated on a postage stamp. They come from 
Spain, South America, many of the West 
Indian islands and the United States. Many 
other explorers have been honored on stamps, 
too. An alphabetical list of countries which 
have in the past, or now, issue stamps, occupies 
the last eleven chapters of the book. Under 
these thousand odd titles and names which 
are listed in Scott’s Stamp Catalogue will be 
found facts identified with relation to their 


Why 
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past and present geographical and political 
position. Also under some of the names and 
titles are mentioned outstanding postal de- 
signs associated with geography, and a few 
of these, particularly stamps bearing coun- 
tries’ maps, are illustrated. Synonymous 
geographical names are set down and foreign 
phraseology translated.” 

“We have always worked along those 
lines,” said Harry. “A lot of it stumped us, 
especially portraits—who they are and why 
they were chosen.” 

Mr. Chitraro had come to the table with 
his stock-book of many new issues. He 
handed the book to Bob, who began turning 
the pages and pulling out stamps. Two 
Honduras officials of 1929, the fifty centavos 
and one peso, a surcharged official of 1921, 
fifty centavos value, and a twenty centavos, 
yellow-brown, postage of 1924, were all over- 
printed, “8—Aereo VI. 15 cts. XI 1931,” 
separated into three lines, are being used for 
internal airmail service. Other airmails had 
come from Paraguay, a set of five values, 
a different design for each. The printing 
had been done with an oily ink which had 
clogged the detail of the engravings. Five 
centavos, light blue; ten, deep violet; twenty, 
vermilion; forty, green, and eighty, blue. 
Mr. Chitraro here furnished the information 
that Paraguay had in preparation other air- 
mails of four, seventy-five, seven, ten and 
seventeen pesos denominations. He went on 
to say, “Paraguay designs and prints her own 
stamps and though the result may not be up 
to the standard of such firms as The American 
Bank Note Company or Waterlow and Sons, 
they reflect the state of these arts in the coun- 
try and are therefore of much interest.” 

Bob’s next selection was the Netherland’s 
Child Welfare series of four. The art work is 
from photographs by M. G. Kiljian of Voor- 
burg, illustrating varieties of child welfare 
work. They are treated like recent airmails, 
the design not bound in by a frame. One and 
a half cent, red and blue, instructing a deaf 
mute in lip reading; five, green and violet, 
portrait of a backward child; six, violet and 
deep green, blind boy reading in Braille; 
twelve and a half, blue and red, a child in- 
valid. Then there was a set of four Dutch 
Indies horizontal oblongs with scenes of native 
activities. ‘Two cents, ochre; five, green; 
twelve, vermilion, and fifteen, blue. 

Mr. Morton had remained at the table and 
he told of a proposed “Lusitania” stamp. 
“This great ship, which was sunk by the 
Germans during the World War, is to be 
visited by a diver who will be lowered from a 
steamer to place a bag of carefully water- 
proofed mail on the deck of the sunken mons- 
ter and then bring it up again with the object 
of selling the enclosed letters to collectors. 
An Irish notary will be on hand to verify 
this performance.” 

“That’s as bad as the North Pole stamps,” 
Phil burst out, a disgusted expression on his 


‘ace. 

“The diver might tell of reading some of 
the letters to mermaids he found sitting 
around the deck; otherwise, why carry letters 
to the bottom of the sea? With all the 
thousands of vessels that have gone to Davy 
Jones’s locker isn’t it a dangerous precedent? 
I hope the catalogue editors will have enough 
sense to laugh off this joke even if they have 
listed the North Pole stamps.” 

“Tt is hard to believe any collector will 
buy them,” said Mr. Chitraro. “I have a 
few more real stamps for you. Here’s a 
Russian set of four—a tax on stamp collec- 
tors.” Hesmiled at the boys. “How do you 
like that? All letters containing stamps 
arriving from or addressed to places abroad 
will be subject to a special Philatelic tax. 
Stamps of the Kerensky régime have been 
surcharged with an inscription in four lines 
reading, ‘Soviet Philatelic Association— 
Control of Foreign Exchange.’ The values, 
fifteen on seventy kopecks, brown; twenty- 
five on seventy, brown; fifty on thirty-five, 
blue, and one ruble on thirty-five, blue. And, 
finally, how about a first-day cover of the 
International Olympic Winter Games, New 
York, stamp? Like all two-cent values it is 
inred. This is our first ‘sport’ stamp and we 

in with a ski-jumper in action with a 
background of snowclad mountains. Besides 
‘United States Postage’ in white Roman 
letters, are recorded the dates ‘February 4-13, 
1932,’ and ‘III Olympic Winter Games.’” 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly report 
any unsatisfactory service. 

*“Approva!” stamps sent by advertisers involve no obli- 
gation on the receiver except that they must be paid for 
or returned. 


BARGAINS GALORE 


The biggest, most complete price list of 
stamps in sets and packets we have ever 
published. Thousands of new sets and 
packets at exceptionally low prices. 

Send for your FREE copy now 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 W. 47th St. New York, N. Y. 




















TRIANCLE STAMP! 
SYVCMLLELLIELIALEE 


Our *‘My -Land’* Packet—Includes good stamps 
from Abyssin ia wigtare?) ) Sarawak, M jozambique Co. , 

Liberia, and Pales All these ‘*hard-to-get’’ ones 
and alsoa fine eats ‘stamp, oct 5 Lichtenstein, an 

8 n, Australia etc. This — 
derful packet and iastrated 1 fists al Se 


prove ap SEPT. 
CANTON, OHi0 “HI 


10c 


PARK OUTFIT 
Stamp from the world’s smallest republic Andorra, San Marino 
i hinwes: 





— Fine Articles — 
Malay Tiger, Cannibal stamps from French Atrica an 
Morocco Airmail, Syria rovisional, used: 
and millimeter scale. ntire outfit for only ican 
for Park perfect approvals. Any grade to suit your collec 
PARK STAMP COMPANY, 589 ‘Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 


BRITISH COLONIALS GIVEN 


Stamps from Zanzibar, Nigeria, Gold Coast, Hyderabad, 





Travancore, Malaya, rt Malta, Tasmania, Rho- 
Colonials ARE GIVEN to 
all applicants for our yt Approval Selections. 5c 


desia and other good Bi 
stamp postage. Lightbowns Stump Co., Southsea, England 


SEE YE—READ YE—-ACT YE 
Surprise Packet, Vest Pocket Stock Book, and a Perf 
Gauge sent for only 10c to applicants for a fine selection of 
approvals at 55% discount. 1932 Scott Cat. with Perf. 
Gauge $1.95 postbaid. 

UGENE C. FLETCHER 





3S GRANT acas 


GIGANTIC TRIANGLE STAMP! 


Beautiful Spain Columbus triangle (among the larges 
triangle stamps in the world) is pncluded in our packet 
of all different stamps from rra, Morocco, 
Eritrea, etc., al! for only 5¢ to approval applicants. 

R. F. ADAMS 1025 SPRING ST., READING, PA. 








oy ‘reakiah seme San Zansibe Soudan, 

eria, Hyderabad, Gold Coast, Malay States. bs 

ritish “Colonials, oath Americans. Don’ elay! 
“PO 


ht THIS WHOPPING PACKET GIVEN 


Gray amen Co. 
NORTH POLE AIRMAIL! 


Scare ay North Pole issue (for Amundse 

eler lie. as illustrated, also packet all diferent 
auritania, Victoria. Lebanon 

ied oe and a queer Salvador DIAMOND: 

HAPED stain a cluded, all for only Sc 


to approval appl. 
Clifton, BALTIMORE, MD. 


J. GRILL, 
near a RHINO! 








vim. Cc. 
rere eo. Md. 
Ni triangles, world’s most 
beautiful at stamps, 15 cents. S — id 
Packet, 75 different. countries, 10 
cents. Both 25 cents, Aprcaste 


must request appro’ carry large 
ay A y U. S.and foreign at low —— 


INENTAL STAMP C 
310 Brandywine. N.W., WeshigionD. , 


All different. Postage 2c. 








Large album 15c. List of 


° 1,500 stamps at Ic each. 
Stamps Given 50 per cent approvals 


sent with each order. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 
BIG NO. AMERICAN SPECIAL 


Contains stamps only from Uaited States, Canada and 
New foundland. Includes Newfoundland scenes, United 





foundiand. All for only 10c to approval applicants. 
H. N. Jackson P. O. Box 864, Timmins, Ont., Canada 





A LOT FOR A LITTLE 


3 Scarce Airmails. 8 very old So. Amer., 5 War Comm., 
and 15 very old Japan, issued in 19th Century— 
ALL FOR 10c 


if you ask for our 50% Approvals. 
PACIMPCO Box 552B GLENDALE, CAL. 


TANNOU TOUVA TRIANGLE! 
This queer Sigasic Eo i trom ee Se 
“Watican Pope. leswe). 3 ra 
Ss , and ill aoe 
ed lists—all o on iy be ceil roval 4 


plicants. a. co., 
Druid P.0 MBanmore, 


AITUTAKI —FIiJ I—BRU NEI 


scarce AFRICAN AIRMAIL in our Anvina, Mau of 49 diff. *‘Hard-to- 
aires me, ' KENYA. 
SLANDS. AFR AAMeRIC 
erman Aus' ate) Mostiy BRITISH COLONIES, for. onty 8: 
bat you must ask for our big discount approvals, 1000 
Kenwood Stamp Co., 526 No. Kenwood, me Calif. 











STAMPS ON APPROVAL 


Always on hand a great variety of foreign and precancelled 
stamps for the beginner and advanced collector. You 
tried the rést, now try me. 


A. J. KOENS 
700 George Street Norristown, Penna. 
If you want REAL APPROVAL BARGAINS in 
stamps, just drop a postal to 
JOSIAH BABCOCK 
1912 Lake Shore Drive St. Joseph, Mich. 
Stamps 4c up 


QUALITY STAMPS ON APPROVAL 








Thousands of fine stamps Ic to 3c each. Lowest prices and 
best quality. If extra large selections or U.S. are request- 


ed send references. Dandy premium 100 all diff. French 
Cob (beauties) for 15c to approval applicants. 
KEIGWIN STAMP CO, 
P. 0. BOX 85B 


Big Combination Given 


Includes Lae mone TRIANGLE 28 and HEXA 

other tuch as MONTSERRAT, MONAGO, TORKESTAN, 
ODESSA F Fatt E staue, CAMEROONS, ANTIOQUIA, mozAr 
BIQU! D, ETC. In addition we also gi 

every " Everything Pn only 10c just to = Peoeee 
we 7 opps costs. Offer restricted to approval applicants only 
Walter H. Taverner, Jr. 231 Clark 
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SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 


Toronto, Canada 


VINELAND, N. J. 


St., Westfield, N. J 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly report 
any unsatisfactory service. 

Approval” stamps sent by advertisers involve no obli- 
gation on the receiver except that they must be paid for 
or returned. 


THE ae yx SAHARA DESERT 
ACKET GIVEN 
Cc wien: stamps from quaint and interesting 
countries, mostly pictorial, LATAKIA (Alaouit- 
ies), Grand Lebanon, old Egypt. CHARKARI 
STATE (Imlia Palace), new Palestine, Syria, 
MESOPOTAMIA. Finally the beautiful 
SAHARA Camel stamp overprinted REPUB- 
LICA. A wonderful offer of good and unusual 
stamps only. SEND TODAY—DON’T DELAY. 
Just 5c (stamps) for postage and request our 
famous approvals when a further packet of 50 
all different stamps will be sent. 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND (B.L.), Liverpool, England 


LATVian AIR MAIL TRIANGLE 


and 32 different stamps, ny 
ing 10 AIRMAIL, 12 UNI! 
STATES (early issues, , nam 
momnors _ es, etc.) and 10 CAN- 
A for 5e. Approvals and 













big inerened price list sent 
with each order. Write today! 


Curhan StampCe., Gloucester, Mass. 













if, i Spanish & 
rative, > pennies Columbus’ = is included 
inour exquisite Colonial Packe FS4ecen rce 


varieties to mar the fine — and 
value of this packet! Only (coin) 
to approval applicants. 

ts ey co. TO naa 8 








hester, 
pRICe PRICE Comp +187 sy 
GIVEN N \ 
Also fully illustrated U. S. catalogue, indispensable ‘or 


identifying U. S. stamps, 5ve. 
STANLEY GIBBONS, Inc., 388, Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 


FINE BRITISH COLONIES! 


BOYS! SEND TODAY for packet of 29 dif- 
ferent British Colonies. including scarce 
NAURU (as illustrated) Gwalior, Charkhari, 
scenery, maps, animals, ships — and many 
am other fine stamps from far off mysterious 
colonies which you'll be proud to own. 
Price only 5e to those asking for my Quick Service Approvals. 
D. M. WARD, 60S PIERCE ST., GARY, IND. 


! Pack. 108 stamps including Tchad, Dutch 

BOYS! Indies, etc., 5e to approval applicants. If 
you will write at once we will include a 

stamp album, perforation gauge and a big a a list, 

without extra charge. Stamp albums 16c; 50c; 

spaces $1.50; 16,000 spaces $2.60 and $3.60; U. s. si, 15. 

Hill Stamp Co., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


100 Boge gt ng ratte GIVEN 


approvals and _ lists. 
Approval Books on United Seatene British Colonies, 
South and Central America at 50% and 25% discount. 


NOEMUS STAMP CO.,312 East 23d Street, New York 


RARE CHINA AIRMAIL 


Showing airplane flying over Great Wall of China; also 
Vatican City stamp, Nyassa, Morocco—and 51 other 
fine stamps. All for 5c with request for approvals. 


R. G. HOWARD, 245 Waverly Ave., Newton, Mass. 


THIS © Stame S STAMP COLLECTION 

SCARE TAMP e 
ier a ‘ium 6-sided a tars Afri 
is apenas ee tea 


F Fisica sgn 2 posta. ene 


amas TRIANGLE! 


Airmail (as illustrated 
map and ship atamos. ~ apne — 
& Horsegovine. Nige 
& Uganda, on, pei 
others" and ie Ali only, igo 
to approval applica: 
Black Star nag Box 265-B, Evanston, Ill. 


S 100 Diff. 10c. 1000 mixed, 60c. 25 Diff. 
Se U.S. 25c. 1000 Hinges, 15c. Album, 60c, 


Price List and approvals sent with every order. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST LOUIS, MO. 








































d t stamps fr hich 
poh At most collections but included in our bi; 
offer of fine stamps for only 5c to ac ou wil 

that are difere: Sen 
D: & CO., Inc 


86 Hirsch Bidg., Plainfield, N. J. 














ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 
ies oy et ipge perforation wause and” mime 4 
ror set; interesting stamp from smallest republic on earth; 1 


Malay, 
Dutel £Neg salve Sigil’ Tae ho approve spo: 
ANCHER STAMP co., “Bor 47 47, Rutherford, N. J. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


RARGAIN : Aitutaki (Palm Frees) St. Kitts-Nevis 
sere geeey coche re, Palipg ee betas tees 
jue (pl lippines, Cu 
ns "Sicha. All for only 10c to approval applican 
BEACON STAMP CO. 
Fall River, Mass. 


SCARCE ‘| PAPUA! 
(as illustrated 


of Bot ing "thane eauisae: 5¢ 


V. rR. OCEAN ICA, 
etc., etc., 5, ete... writh Mustrated ists, all for only 5c 


B| se: Stamp Co., Arlington, Baltimore, Md. 


$1.00 U. POSTAGE, Lincoln me- 
— TREE, if you ky for our 56- 

of U. and Foreign 
mes, 5, 7} BFK Also fine, 


but cheap stamps on approval. 
Hussman Stamp Co., 628-2 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


SCARCE BELGIUM AIRMAIL 


44 more different scarce stampe, 





Box 880 




















Canada only. All for 
6c if you ask for aeerevels. * 
cor mee: nna —_—, co. 
1342B Linden A lendale, Calif. 




















Boy Scout 
Heroism 


(Concluded from page 18) 


two screaming and kicking young chil- 
dren under his arms, he faced the worst 
blizzard known in that part of the country, 
with snow piled up in some places as deep as 
six feet, a temperature twenty below zero, 
and a sixty-mile wind cutting into his face. 
His hands and face were so badly frozen that 
he had to remain for a long period under 
medical care. Perhaps the weirdest testing 
that a group of Scouts have ever had came 
to a patrol of Butte, Mont., boys while mak- 
ing a hike over three peaks of the Highland 
Range of the Rockies. Over ten thousand 
feet above sea level, a dozen miles from the 
nearest habitation—a lonely ranch house— 
a@ summer mountain storm overtook them. 
A burst of thunder over their heads, and 
a flash of lightning knocked them all un- 
conscious. Six of them, as soon as they re- 
covered from their daze, found that one of 
their companions had been killed by a bolt 
and that three others were severely injured. 
They organized themselves immediately for 
an efficient rescue. Two set out to the ranch 
house to get medical aid; one went down the 
mountain and built a temporary camp; the 
remaining three worked on the wounded boys, 
got them into fair condition, and brought 
them down, foot by foot, five thousand feet 
of a precipice-like mountain side to the 
emergency camp. 


O STORY of the Gold Honor Medal 
would be complete without mention of 
the twenty-four Scouts and leaders who have 
sealed the tradition of Scout heroism with 
the sacrifice of their lives, and to whom Dan 
Beard gives the place of honor in his book. 
Six of them, in water rescues, fought it out 
to the point at which they completed the 
rescue before they themselves gave out, with 
nobody nearby capable or alert enough to 
help them. Profound as must be our regret 
in reading these stories that ended so tragi- 
cally, one can not but realize that there was 
something in them beyond mere courage. 

James Anderson, a fourteen-year-old Scout 
of Sidney, Ohio, was with his troop, running 
the refreshment stand at the local Chau- 
tauqua when a cyclone swept down on the 
countryside and struck the tents. The can- 
vas, torn from the stakes, began to writhe 
and dance, throwing over the chairs, and 
piling its occupants about in heaps. 

The poles began to sway, and there was 
a shout for help to hold them up until the 
tents were cleared. Young Anderson 
braced his hundred pounds against the pole 
of the main tent. His younger brother tried 
to get Jim out and, not succeeding at first, 
came back a second time. This time Jim 
took a few steps with him, then seeing a num- 
ber of people still trying to get out, muttered, 
“these people’s lives are more important 
than mine,” and went back. 

It was not his puny weight that gave before 
the storm, but the pole itself. High above 
Anderson’s head it broke in two, and the top 
half falling on him fractured his skull. 

Charles Edward McKnett of Huntington 
Park, California, was on a day’s outing at 
Fish Canyon with his mother, father and two 
younger brothers, Robert and Francis. 
The two youngsters ran on ahead. Charles 
followed at a slower pace, making nature ob- 
servations as he wandered behind them. 
Suddenly Francis shouted to his big brother 
that Robert was drowning. Robert had 
taken off his shoes and stockings and gone 
wading in a pool. He had stepped on a slip- 
pery rock and skidded into deep water. 
Charles, although only thirteen years old, was 
a keen Scout and had advanced to First- 
Class rank. He knew something of the 
dangers of the trail and how treacherous the 
cold, swift waters of mountain streams can 
be. He sent Francis scurrying for help to 
his father, then some strange premonition 
taking hold of him, he added: “if I don’t 
come out, tell mother I died right.” When 
their bodies were recovered Charles was 
holding Robert; he had reached his brother 
but failed in the effort to get him ashore. 

The National Court of Honor bestowed 
on Charles Edward McKnett posthumously 
the only award it has made of its Gold Honor 
Medal with Crossed Palms. 
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You Can Do It, Too 


There are hundreds of other fellows 
following in Bill Folwell’s foot-steps. 

“live wire” BOYS’ LIFE Boosters 
they know they can earn from $5 to 
$15 a month. 


You can use spare money and you 
can do just as well as the next fellow. 


Be a “live wire”! Make use of your 


spare time to earn money for the things 
you want and need. 


Here’s your chance! Get in the game 
and pile up some earnings. Don’t 
let the other fellows beat you to | it. 


Be Determined — Don’t Hesitate. 


Fill in the coupon and get 
it in the mail box today. 


Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 


Please send me the details of the easy way to earn spare 
money. I want to become a “live wire” Booster. 
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Make a note right now to 


STAY AT 
THE CHASTLETON 

















When you visit Washington, you 
are invited to stay at the Chastle- 
ton—the moderate rate hotel on 
fashionable Sixteenth Street. It is 
conveniently located to all the 
Capital’s principal points of interest. 
And you'll find here more interest- 
ing sights than in any other city 
you could visit—the Capitol, where 
Congress holds its sessions, the White 













House, the great Congressional 
Library, the world-famous Smith- 





sonian Institute. Write for a handy 
map of Washington and special rates 
to groups. 








THE 
CHASTLETON 
16TH AT R STREET 
Washington, D. C. 



























MOST EASILY BUILT MODEL on MARKET 
Light--Sturdy--Realistic 
Flys 100 Ft. 


Tye 12-' pack ha sad of 
he Inier 
22261, deadliest bigh- 













unusual Kuropean aircraft. Model will sie fro 
100 ft. or mere. ona ingiades aluminum Droveller, spe 
rubber band ed lock, 2 
struts, ete. Clear” Du iiding. ‘end ing 
peaded, AusTctsensiee sete, “Mailed in onbreaksble. con- 
fi t ve se! ai 01 
tainer, postpaid in U. Sand only 606. Order today. 
The MIDLAND MODEL WORKS, Dept. T, Chillicothe, Ohio 


(No stamps. No C. O. D.’ ie No qatal logue. ' Please give full 
ire 


LEARN GARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 


Guided by this method hundreds of 
boyshavedeveloped surprising talent 
during spare time because it develops 
originality anew. They have sold 
drawings while learning and later 
many have secured fine positions as 
cartoonists, and are now earning from 
$50 to $300 a week. Whether you 
ou have talent or not 
send NOW for sample Picture 
Chart to test your ability, and 
facts about the possihilitics in ear- 
tooning for YO State your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL *2inszc3'ue 
' ‘FLIES 600 Feet! FREE! ’ 


Length 
94” 
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THE 
‘ DIPPER 
Paid 50 f coat MODEL heey & SUPPLY CO. 
4 Harrison . B-3-2, Chicago 








You have 
never seen 
this ad be- 
fore nor heard of such low prices on new 
GUNS and ARCHERY TACKLE. Send for 
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The ship, of course, had observed changing 
conditions, attended by a falling barometer. 
A wise hen, she was trying to collect her 
chickens. About the best she could do was to 
gather under her wings those whom she could 
reach by radio, and hope for the best for 
those absent. 

In obedience to the dispatch, the large 
bombers turned around and ran for home and 
protection. Nothing for the scouts to do but 
reverse their course and follow. Direct orders 
from the Commanding Officer were not to be 
taken lightly. For that matter, the thunder- 
heads looming up would have settled the 
doubt in anyone’s mind as to the wisdom of 
retreat. 


SCURRYING for home and cover, the 
pilots opened wide their throttles. The 
Ranger was ready to take them aboard, for at 
the first sight of them she had headed into 
the wind. The deck crews were kept on the 
run rolling the planes out of the landing gear 
as they came down. Not all of them were 
below decks before a deluge overtook the 
ship. Sheets of water fell, accompanied by 
deafening thunder, and blinding flashes of 
lightning. 
Huddled, dripping, in the ready-room, the 
pilots discussed the fate of Skipper’s squad- 
ron. It was agreed that no plane could sur- 
vive such a downpour. Not only would the 
engine drown out, but visibility was reduced 
to practically nothing. Flying blind is bad 
enough over land where you can step out in 
a ’chute if the worst comes to the worst—but 
over water! 
They were not unaccustomed to a sudden 
hole in their ranks. The old-timers who had 
learned to fly during the war were particu- 
larly inured to the hazards of their profession. 
It was the first time, however, that they had 
been confronted with the possibility of an 
entire squadron being washed out. They 
were stunned. A silent, stricken group of 
men, they waited for further news, mad- 
dened by their helplessness. They began to 
recall individually members of the squadron, 
speaking in muted voices of various men who 
had been, to some of them, beloved buddies 
even before flying days. 
All Bill’s old love and admiration for Skip- 
per Arnold was renewed in this moment of 
dire uncertainty. He realized with a sudden 
shock that had it not been for his radio 
interests, he, too, would be with the missing 
squadron. In spirit he was still one of them. 
They were his flying mates—Skipper Arnold 
still his skipper. He had to do something 
about it! 

Nobody noticed Bill leave the room, nor 
knew of his frantic call for his radio man. 
Nobody, save this assistant, saw the feverish, 
yet meticulous work of adjusting his beloved 
loop antenne. 

Once settled down to work, Bill was as- 
sailed by harassing doubts. Could he do it? 
Would he accomplish this miracle of seeing 
through the black walls of fog where so many 
men had failed—and paid with their lives ? 

The Old Man was in a difficult position. If 
he steamed toward the Orange Fleet in an 
effort to aid his lost squadron he might miss 
sa | them, as they had been given a rendezvous 
position miles ahead. The only thing to do 
was to be at the appointed place and trust 
that Arnold could get through the tropical 
outburst. 

An hour and a half later, at full speed, the 
Ranger had reached the rendezvous. The rain 
had settled into a steady drizzle, now, but 
visibility was little better. The overcast sky 
had brought on darkness. Out of the Ran- 
ger’s stacks was pouring thick heavy smoke, 
which, in ordinary storms, the planes would 
have sighted. But not today. 

The Old Man, pacing up and down on the 
bridge, wore a harried look. Eighteen planes 
lost! Forget the planes! Eighteen pilots lost. 
Drowned. 

The fighting planes now had only one 
hour’s supply of fuel in their tanks, providing 
they were still in the air. A radio to the 
Orange Fleet gained the information that 
they had been attacked by eighteen planes 
which suddenly appeared from the heavens. 
After a thorough straffing the squadron had 
disappeared over the horizon on a bearing 
which should have intercepted the carrier. 


I‘ WAS about this time that Bill, with his 
last connection soldered, ran breathlessly 


up to the bridge. 
“Captain, I want permission to take off 
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and hunt for Arnold,” he panted. 
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Flying Blind 


(Continued from page 15) 


“You're: crazy, Hastings,” snapped the 
Old Man, “‘it’s bad enough to lose eighteen 
officers without throwing another one away. 
Besides——’ 

“But, Captain,” interrupted Bill, inwardly 
surprised at his own temerity, “I have a 
radio direction finder rigged on my plane. 
Lieutenant Moon will vouch for its. work- 
~ J I can always find my way back to the 
ship. 

wed Moon,” barked the Captain, “how about 
this?” 

“It should work okay, sir,” said Moon 
who was the ship’s radio officer, with whom 
Bill had just spent a feverish ten minutes 
trying to explain his invention and convince 
the astounded man, at the same time. 

“Have you ever tried it, Hastings?”’ Hope 
was glimmering in the Captain’s eyes now. 

“Yes, sir,” said Bill, conscious that this 
was not the strict truth. He had never tried 
it in an actual flight test. 

“Mr. Smith,” shouted the Old Man to the 
Flight Officer, “‘spot Hasting’s plane on deck 
immediately, and fuel it to capacity.” 

Turning to Bill, he continued, “‘ Make any 
necessary arrangements with Mr. Moon. 
We'll recall you when we have given up hope. 
Good luck!” 

With his gas tanks full, and his radio 
attachments adjusted to his satisfaction, Bill 
took off. It was the first time he had ever 
gone off first in his career. It gave him a feel- 
ing of exultant power. On his own! 

His joy, however, was short-lived. In no 
time at all the Ranger had disappeared. He 
was surrounded by a treacherous gray wall 
which gave no quarter. That nightmare 
which haunts flyers by night, and lies in wait 
for them by day, rode his plane. Blind 
flying! When direction and equilibrium alike 
are blotted out and the senses become maud- 
lin with confusion. 

Upon leaving the deck, he dove for the 
water. By staying low enough he could see 
the whitecaps and at least know where down 
was. He had quickly decided on a rough 
plan for his flight. He would head over 
toward the Orange Fleet. Somewhere on that 
bearing he might find Skipper’s outfit, wan- 
dering about, no doubt in aimless circles. 
Laying a compass course, he headed for the 
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“enemy,” which by now should be over two 
hundred miles away. The thought occurred 
to him, once, that in the murky grayness he 
might collide with one of Skipper’s planes. 
Not likely, of course, but possible. 

It was not very long before his ears de- 
tected a new note in his engine, which up 
until then had purred along so smoothly. 
His tachometer registered a drop of one hun- 
dred revolutions. One cylinder was missing. 
Couldn’t blame it much, though. Any engine 
would eventually drown out in a rain like 
this. Perhaps the Old Man had been right, 
after all. Nineteen pilots missing! 

It seemed to Bill that he held his course 
through the eerie gray world for hours. His 
body became stiff with the strained position. 
His eyes ached exceedingly. Suddenly the 
rain eased up, and then stopped altogether. 
The sky grew lighter. A short distance on 
and the sun burst through a light cloud for- 
mation. That was hopeful. His engine, at 
least, would dry out. Now for a look around. 
Skipper, he felt, must be to the windward 
of the squall. 


I‘ WAS some few minutes later that he 

found his theory justified. In the distance 
his eyes made out a group of tiny specks 
circling about. The lost squadron! They 
couldn’t have much gas left. Better get them 
started home without delay. He opened his 
throttle and the engine gave a resounding 
roar. Even the bad cylinder answered the 
emergency call for power. 

At a closer distance the specks resolved 
themselves into planes. Flying close to the 
leader, Bill could plainly see astonishment, 
well mingled with relief, upon Skipper’s face. 
The taut mouth broke into a wide grin. Bill 
patted his fuselage to signify that he would 
be the leader home. He was obeyed without 
delay. 

For a moment he had a feeling of appre- 
hension. Had he omitted any connection in 
his loop? He had longed for the chance to 
give his set-up a test, but he had not expected 
to involve eighteen other men in it. He would 
like to have spent a few minutes practising 
with it, to make sure, but minutes were 
precious to the fighters. He must get them 
back to the carrier. 


“Where are you, 
Nutley? Don’t get 
in over your over- 
shoes!” 
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Requesting the ship to transmit long 
dashes, he swung his plane until his head- 
phones indicated maximum reception. He 
should be on a direct course to the ship, now. 
Followed by the closely-bunched squadron of 
strays, he plunged back into the storm. 
They were aided, now, by the wind, and made 
good time. ; 

As they went along Bill warmed to his 
work. The good old contraption was working 
out beautifully! He had a moment of exultant 
and perfectly human pride in himself. For 
a few moments his idol and his hero was de- 
pending on him! That, however, was nothing 
to get set up about, he warned himself. In 
their profession, you never knew whom you'd 
need to rely on next in a tight corner. The 
main thing was to get the squadron safely 
home. 

The ship’s set sounded very much louder, 
now. They must be getting closer. An indis- 
tinct outline loomed ahead. Cutting out his 
loop, Bill now devoted his attention to the 
carrier. Swinging around her, he noticed, 
with satisfaction, that the decks were already 
rigged. 

Skipper broke off with his squadron and 
the planes formed into the landing circle. 
Arnold made an approach at the deck, follow- 
ing it up with a fine landing. The handling 
crews worked overtime to get the planes 
aboard before they exhausted their fuel. At 
last, the rear fighter had landed and it was 
Bill's turn. 


Helps for Model Coach Builders 


By Frank C. Riess 


KILLING two birds with one stone is 
evidently what a great many readers of 
Boys’ Lire had in mind when they enrolled 
as members of the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild, for here was an opportunity to build a 
beautiful coach model and enter it in the 
Guild competition for the four scholarships 
and other awards toteling $75,000, and at the 
same time, if they were Scouts, receive credit 
in some ten different merit-badge subjects 
for the work done. 

When one realized that over 60 per cent. 
of the coach models entered in the Guild’s 
first competition were made by Scouts, it is 
only natural to assume that the building of 
the Napoleonic coach model has afforded 
Scoutdom a problem of unusual possibilties. 

Profiting by the experiences of others, we 
will present from time to time hints and 
helps to readers who are building their 
coaches. In the first place, it will no doubt 
be a source of satisfaction to know that an 
elaborate shop and equipment are not essen- 
tial to success in the Guild competition. 
Based on the talks with many of the boys 
who won last year, we will venture to guess 
that half of the boys who win Guild awards 
next summer will not have had the benefit of 
shops. And that isn’t belittling the value of 
a shop, which of course, is great. It simply 
means that the fellows who manage to get 
out in front, either in a competition like this, 
or elsewhere, in life, somehow seem to be 
those who plug right along and finish their 
task, regardless of whether they possess all 
the latest equipment or not. 

More than one of the boys receiving major 
Guild awards last year built their models on 
workbenches improvised from desks, card 
tables or kitchen tables, and used few tools 
except coping saw, file, and knife. 

When the judges look over your model 
next July, they will check certain measure- 
ments to see how well you have built your 
model to scale. So, with this tip in mind, 
don’t allow a single piece to be put on your 
model which is not of the right size. 

One of the greatest difficulties last year, 
apparently, was that of getting the coach top 
properly shaped. Note that the roof is not a 
rounded surface but that it is gracefully 
curved. You have templates in your Guild 
manual to which the top should be shaped. 

It is not at all necessary to use clamps to 
hold the body parts together after gluing. 
Any number of last year’s competitors made 
the discovery for themselves that the body 
could be wrapped tightly with cord, after 
the glue was applied to the edges, and set 
away to dry in that shape. The cord may be 
tightened by twisting with a nail, which then 
is slipped under the cord to prevent its un- 
winding. 

It’s a wise precaution, Guild members 
have found, not to rely entirely on glue, but 
to use brads or tiny screws in all the body 
joints. Note, however, that none should be 
driven through the portion which will later 
be cut out for doors. 
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Of all maneuvers, the landing aboard a 
carrier had always been the most uncertain 
for Bill. He seldom made a smooth landing, 
and sometimes they were precarious. To- 
day, however, he felt flushed with self-confi- 
dence. All his lonely hours of experimenta- 
tion on a “hunch” were justified. Best of all, 
his transfer from the Silver Hawks to his 
present job was justified. He made a perfect 
landing, and as soon as his ship, quivering 
to the cables, was still, he was surrounded by 
a shouting, exulting crowd of fliers. 

Bill was their first interest—and next, his 
marvelous direction finder. He was slapped 
on the back, heartily. He glowed under the 
warmth and sincerity of their praises. They 
asked him eager, excited questions about his 
pathfinder. Suddenly there was a hush in 
the crowd, and Skipper Arnold, pulling off his 
gauntlets, a bit embarrassed, broke through 
to Bill. He held out his hand, which Bill 
grasped eagerly. 

“Bill, I have an apology to make. I’m 
sorry I ever made any cracks about Pink-Tea 
pilots. I take ’em all back.” 

He gave Bill and the young pilots around 
him one of those grins which made him one 
of the best-loved Commanders in the service. 

“TI guess I'm getting to be a crusty old 
barnacle! You peg away at that stuff,” 
pointing to the apparatus which had aided 
so materially in saving his life, “‘and you'll 
mean more to the Navy, and to aviation, 
than any of us old mossbacks.”’ 


Making the wheels requires some careful 
measuring and construction work. The 
diameters given on the drawings are figured 
to use tires of 1/16-inch material. If you 
use a thinner metal, wheel diameter should 
be larger accordingly. 

Pay particular attention to the shape of 
the spokes. On your Guild drawings, you 
will find cross-section views of a spoke taken 
at different places. It is important that the 
spokes of the front and rear wheels be of the 
same pattern or shape, and that they “line 
up” across wheels in a straight line. 

Don’t forget to apply a rule to the tread 
of the front and rear wheels when they are 
assembled on the axle. The tread on front 
wheels is 6 inches, while for back wheels it is 
6 15/16 inches. The tread, you know, is the 
distance from outside to outside of wheels at 
the floor line. 

Your coach wheels will be graceful or 
clumsy, according to the work you do in 
making the felloe shoes, spoke shoes, and 
the leaf design on the spokes. And, since 
these features have such an important bear- 
ing on the finished appearance of your model, 
this work should receive a great deal of at- 
tention and consideration. 

Some boys had trouble last year in solder- 
ing the wheel rims together so that they 
would hold. You can overcome this diffi- 
culty by tapering the ends of the tire and 
letting them lap over each other. As an 
added precaution, a couple of rivets made 
of small nails can be used to help hold 
the joint. Such a joint will require a little 
more material to allow for the lapping 
joint 

In making up the hub caps for your coach, 
a piece of brass or metal tubing can be used 
for that part which fits over the hub end. 
If no tubing is at hand, it is not at all difficult 
to solder a piece of metal together to make 
the necessary tube. The outside diameter is 
the important thing here; the inside dameter 
=~ vary to suit the thickness of metal 
u 


The outside, or cover piece, of the cap is 

robably most easily made of a piece of sheet 
dk brass or copper about 1/16 inch thick. 
Any of these metals can be shaped to give 
the convex contour needed, by working it 
into a concave form cut in a block of wood, 
and the initial “‘F” and other design features 
are easily cut or inscribed. A series of 
punch marks made with a fine nail set will 
make a neat appearing border circle for the 
initial, while an ordinary pair of dividers can 
be used to scribe the two outside circles. 
Three round nail heads will make good imi- 
tations of the bolts. 

After the wheels are fitted to the axles, 
the inner hubs are to be equipped with sand 
caps. Don’t forget the express purpose of a 
sand cap, that is, to keep dirt and sand out 
of the wheel shaft. Therefore, in making 
these sand caps, make them so they fulfil 
their purpose. This was a neglected feature 
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A Biplane by Day! 


By CAPT. BURR LEYSON 


N°? WONDER the entire East was aroused over the mysterious plane 
that only a few saw and about which no one knew anything. 
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The Scout World 


300 Local Council centers this service has 
radiated to include the smallest towns and 
cities as well as the largest. It has been a fine 
and effective demonstration of the Scouting 
spirit; of the fact that the Good Turn idea 
and the spirit of service 

are found in Scouts 

everywhere and _ that 

Scouting is a fine demon- 

stration of mobilized 

effort. 


Many Reports on 
Relief 


[HERE follows a 
summarization of a 
number of reports that 
have come to my desk. 
It should be remem- 
bered that the number 
of communities where 
relief is given is far 
greater than is_indi- 
cated by this mere list 
of central cities, and 
that in many instances, 
perhaps ten or more 
communities are in- 
cluded. 

Watertown, N. Y., 
Scouts distributed 8,000 
Community Chest 
pamphlets to an equal 
number of homes— 
they also placed 200 
Chest cards in stores; 
Roanoke, Va., Scouts 
assisted in Com- 
munity Chest drive, 
distributing supplies 
to schools, delivering 
advertising matter 
and also circulars, 
the latter to every 
home in the resi- 
dential districts, and 
also decorated a 
window in a local 
store; Port Huron, 
Mich., Scouts are 
cooperating with the 
Salvation Army, Red 
Cross, and Kings 
Daughters, compris- 
ing the local chari- 
ties association. 
Scouts distributed 
2,500 food bags to 
homes, and collected 
these later. 

Peoria, IIll., 
Scouts collected and 
repaired hundreds of 
toys; Newport News, 
Va., toys were col- 
lected as entrance 
fees at a motion 
picture matinee under the auspices of 
Troop No. 5; Lewiston-Auburn, Me., 
Scouts of this Council collected some 2,000 
toys, which they repaired, painted and re- 
distributed to needy children at Christmas; 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Boy Scouts made a real 
contribution to the Christmas of hundreds 
of children of that city by collecting and re- 
pairing toys for Christmas gifts; Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.: approximately 40 tons of 
clothing were placed in 2,800 bags distributed 
by Boy Scouts, and later collected by them 
in trucks furnished by business men; Marion, 
Ohio, Scouts took complete charge of clothing 
campaigns of the Family Welfare Society, 
rendering over 400 hours of service and ob- 
taining a supply of clothes that will ma- 
terially help the unfortunate during the 
winter. 

Bismarck, N. D., Scouts made a success- 
ful house-to-house canvass for clothing, shoes, 
etc., in behalf of local relief agencies; Read- 
ing, Pa.—Boy Scouts of Reading and Berks 
County Council have carried out many 
service tasks on behalf of the relief com- 
mittee and are developing a number of 
definite projects. Youngstown, Ohio, Eagle 
Scout Club has assisted the Youngstown 
Milk Fund Movement by distributing 1,000 
bottles to stores, restaurants, etc., as recep- 
tacles for contributions for supplying milk to 
the needy; Norfolk, Va., ten bushels of 
food were contributed for Thanksgiving 
dinners. 

Pine Bluff, Ark.—200 Scouts assisted 
in old clothes canvass. Other Scouts as- 
sisted in collecting and repairing toys; 








Eagle Scout and Assistant Scout- 

master Milford W. Dietz of Sara- 

nac Lake, N.Y., member of present 
American Olympic Skating team 


(Concluded from page 23) 


Schenectady, N. Y., Scouts assisted in Red 
Cross campaign, in collecting food for the 
needy and carried out a large toy repair 
project for Christmas; Chicago, IIl., Mayor 
Cermak, with a group of Boy Scouts, assisted 
in repairing toys. 
no, Nev., Scouts 
of this Council con- 
ducted a State-wide old 
clothes drive, made a 
survey of unemploy- 
ment in Reno and de- 
livered more’ than 200 
baskets to the needy 
families of Reno and 
other communities. 
Amarillo, Texas, as- 
sistance in the Com- 
munity Chest campaigns 
and in the Red Cross 
drive, the collection of 
the thousands of articles 
of clothing, are among 
the activities noted. 
Steubenville, Ohio— 
Scouts of the city and 
other towns and cities 
of the area have dis- 
tributed thousands of 
Community Chest pam- 
phlets, collected a large 
amount of clothing and 
delivered health seals. 
Clarksburg, W. Va., 
Scouts in several towns 


Scouts of Steuben, N. Y., Council erect memorial 
fireplace to a dead Scout comrade, George Haring, 
at the Houghton Nature Lodge 


of the area assisted in 
campaigns for the un- 
employed, several 
Troops and individual 
Scouts making contribu- 
tions to the relief fund 
of cash or food; Annis- 
ton, Ala., Scouts as- 
sisted the Community 
Chest in putting up 
posters, delivering circu- 
lars and acting as ushers 
at relief mass meetings. 
Two drives for old cloth- 
ing were sponsored by 
the Council, and a third 
drive is planned. 

Winston-Salem, N.C., 
Scouts have assisted at 
a successful “bundle” 
day. A Troop at Jef- 
ferson, N. C., collected 
fifty bushels of apples, 
which were brought to 
Winston-Salem to be 
distributed to needy 
families, the cost of 
transportation being 
paid by Troops in the city; Lima, Ohio, a 
house-to-house canvass for old clothes, a 
survey of canned goods provided for the needy, 
messenger service for the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation are among relief activities of the 
Scouts; Hutchinson, Kans., fifteen toy repair 
shops were operated, clothing collected for 
Associated Charities Christmas baskets de- 
livered and literature distributed. 


Scout Harry Zink, Jr., of Steu- 

benville, Ohio, a former Cub, 

defeats senior stars and attains 
high rank in tennis 


Many other cities are in the list. Picking 
only a few at random because of space limi- 
tations, it is noted that Evanston, IIl., with 
toy repair; Akron, Ohio, with collection of 
food containers and toy repair; Hazleton, 
Pa., with many useful and diversified actiy;- 
ties, and Dayton, Ohio, with especially fine 
and helpful types of service, present a 
striking record of accomplishment. 


Former Tenderfoot Scouts 

N THE preceding Scout World Page ap- 

pears a photograph of members of the 
National Staff who began as Tenderfoot 
Scouts. In addition to members of the 
Boys’ Lire and Scouting staffs and others 
active in the various services, it is a particu- 
lar satisfaction to note that three of our 
Regional Scout Executives—Messrs. Ralph 
Nodine of Region No. 1, Harold Lewman of 
Region No. 5 and Kenneth G. Bentz of 
Region No. 6, are in the group of former 
Tenderfoot Scouts. 


Silver Beaver 

I DON’T know how many readers of 
Boys’ Lire are acquainted with the 
fact, but the National Council some time ago 
established a Silver Beaver Award to be 
given to Scouters who have rendered, in 
Local Council activities, Distinguished Ser- 
vice to Boyhood. In an interesting way, it is 
comparable to the National Award of the 
Silver Buffalo for Distinguished Service to 
Boyhood. It was recently my pleasure to 
make a first presen- 
tation of one of these 
awards to Mr. J. C. 
Perham, a long-time 
member of the Sche- 
nectady Council, and 
a twenty-year Scout 
Veteran, the _ first 
member of the Coun- 
cil to receive the 
award. Presentations 
were made to N. J. 
Kingsbury, F. G. 
Vaughen, and B. L. 

Delack also. 


Outstanding 
Athletes 


WE PRESENT 

the pictures of 

two outstanding 

Scout athletes this 

month. One of them 

is Eagle Scout Mil- 

ford W. Deitz, Jr., an 

Assistant Scoutmas- 

ter of Troop No. 7, 

Saranac Lake, N. Y., 

a member of the 

team of thirteen members rep- 

resenting the United States at 

the Third Olympic Winter 

Games. Deitz has been a 

Scout since 1928, a camp 

leader, and is one of the out- 

standing skaters of the North 

Country. He began while a 

student in High School, and 

in 1928 won the North Amer- 

ican Intermediate Champion- 
ship. 

The second athlete whose 
picture we have is a very 
remarkable lad, Harry Zink, 
Jr., of Troop No. 5 of Steu- 
benville, Ohio, who, not long 
ago, graduated from Steuben- 
ville’s first Cub pack, of 
which he was a charter mem- 
ber and which met in his own 
home. He became a Scout 
on his twelfth birthday, last 
May. Although very young 
to be a star athlete, he is 
rapidly making a name for 
himself in tennis, and is the 
second ranking player among 
the seniors of Steubenville 
and its vicinity, having 
beaten every seasoned player 
except one at the end of the season. He has 
also defeated stars from Wheeling, W. Va., 
Canton, Ohio, and other cities. 

* * * 


Paul A. Siple, who graduates at Allegheny 
College at Meadeville, Pa., next June, has been 
invited by Admiral Byrd to accompany him 
on another expedition to the Antartic next fall. 
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If you are not a member, join now 


SAVE NOW— 
SIGN UP EARLY! 


Planting Trees for Neighbors 














é a Distributing Handbills 

" Making Craft Articles for Sale Seibtiats for Cody Garten 
ra Selling Bait for Fishing Planting 

ae Raising Tropical Fish Errands and Messenger Service 
the Playing Musical Instrument Raising Chickens or Squabs 
MI Delivering Telephone Direc- Building and Selling Bird 
ne tories Houses 

YY! Cleaning Walks Making Dish Gardens and Rock 
toa Delivering Packages = ee. omen Gardens 
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and Airplanes ls Helping with Housecleaning 
a Selling and Trading Postage | Feed and Care for Animals 
hose Stamps | Repairing and Varnishing Fur- 
ink, Cleaning Automobiles niture 
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SEE—your »* M” for latest information from the 
Local Council Office BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
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the comfort and pleasure of 


the pause that refreshes 


On Eastern Air Transport’s giant 18-passenger Thus through skyways, as on highways, railways bd 
; ; . LISTEN IN 
planes, flying between New York and Atlanta, and busy streets, ice-cold Coca-Cola is always ready Pe Sa ee 


charming hostesses offer ice-cold Coca-Cola and __ to help speed you on your way—refreshed. Its ting- _— —— <a 

——* Coca-Cola Urchestra. 

the pause that refreshes. This same comfort and pleas- ling, delicious taste and cool, wholesome after- Every Wed. 10:00 p. m. 

‘ - , F . . F Eastern Standard Time 

ure is given on the big ships of other companies sense of refreshment add life to action or‘ pleasure ++ Coast-to-Coast 
that fly from coast to coast and over other routes. to leisure. The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. ae —e 


OVER NINE MILLION A DAY yz + + IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO .GET WHERE IT 





